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Annual Address. 

By His Honour Sir E. A. Gait, K.C.S.L, C.J.E., President of 

tli© Society. 

Gentlemen-— 

It is a great pleasure to meet you again at the end of tlie 

_ „ fourth year of our Society’s existence and to 

Progress of J J 

the Society. be able to congratulate you once more on 

its continued progress and prosperity and on 
the tangible results which have been achieved in various 
directions. The number of members of all kinds is now only 
257 against 367 a year ago, hut the falling off is nominal rather 
than real. It is due to the removal from the roll of a number 
of members who, though they had joined the Society and received 
the Journal regularly, never paid their subscriptions and were 
therefore a source of loss to us rather than gain. On the other 
hand 28 new members have joined the society. Our library now 
contains nearly 1,400 volumes. It has been enriched during the 
year by the purchase inter alia of 200 volumes of well-known 
editions of Sanskrit texts. 
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The Journal has continued to appear with fair regularity. It 

has maintained the reputation which it had 
Tii© Society s a ]i rea( jy ^ ained, and I have more than once 

received gratifying letters from England telling 
me of the interest which some of the papers published in it have 
aroused amongst European savants. This is specially the case in 
regard to several papers by our talented Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who is rapidly making a name for himself 
as an investigator and epigraphist. 

The March number of the Journal contains a paper by 

him on the chronology of the Brihadratha 
History ArXid r n 1 

Geography. dynasty of Magadlia. JUrom a close exami- 

nation of the Matsya, Vayu and other Puranas, 
Mr. Jayaswal concludes that there were fifteen kings of this line 
before the Mahabharata ( in which great war Sahadeva of that 
line fought and fell) and twenty-seven after, the whole dynasty 
reigning for one thousand years and the last twenty-seven for 
seven hundred ( or more accurately 697 ) years until 727 B.C., 
when they were succeeded by the Saisunaka dynasty. 

Under the heading “ Revised Notes on the Brahman Empire^ 
Mr. Jayaswal deals with various questions concerning the S'unga 
dynasty, which Pushya-Mitra founded about 187 B.C. after 
another Brihadratha, the last of the Mauryas, whose general he 
was, had been assassinated in the sight of the whole army. M r. 
Jayaswal supports, and gives evidence to confirm, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prashad ShastrPs view that the S'ungas were 
Brahmans. He thinks that the revolution was the result of 
a Hindu reaction against Buddhism and of dissatisfaction 
with Byihadratha’s inaction in the face of Menander’s Grteco- 
Bactrian invasion. The rise to power of the S'unga dynasty was 
followed by a general persecution of the Buddhists and the revival 
of orthodox Hinduism. It was a period of great literary 
activity, and to it is to be ascribed the compilation of the 
Mahabhashya and the Manava-Dharraa-Sastra and the Brahmani- 
.eal redactions of the . great epics of the Mahabharata and the 
JRamaya^a. The overweening claims put-forward in.these works 
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on behalf of the Brahmans, and the hostility therein displayed to 
the S'udras, are explained by the fact that a Brahman dynasty 
was in power and that it had displaced a line of Sudra kings. 

Mr. Panna Lall has discussed the chronology of the Gupta 
Emperors on the basis of the dates assigned to two of them in 
two inscriptions on images of Buddha discovered recently at 
Sarnath near Benares in the course of excavations made by the 
Archeological Survey of India. He comments on the paucity 
of coins of Buddha Gupta, who is now known to have ruled over 
the whole country from Malwa to Bengal from 477 to 494 A.D. 
and urges that the members of our Society should make 
a systematic search in the bazars for such coins. 

Mr. Jadunath Sarkar who, in the first volume of our Journal, 
gave an account of Mir Jumla J s invasion of Assam based on that 
contained in the Bathiyya-i-ibriyya of Sbihabuddin Talish, has 
contributed some notes on the Topography of Garbgaon 
wbicli was then the Assam Capital. These notes should bo very 
useful to local antiquarians. The same gentleman has compiled 
from the old factory records and original correspondence preserved 
in the India Office a narrative of the relations between Sivaji 
and the English of the Rajapur factory in the Eatnagiri 
district of Bombay during the period from 1659 to SivajPs 
death in 1680. The Rajapur factory was closed about two 
years later. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Kara Praskad Shastri, on whose 
election as President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I take 
this opportunity to offer him publicly, as I have already 
done privately, my most hearty congratulations, has continued 
to send valuable contributions to onr Journal. The March 
number contains an instructive paper by him on Gazetteer 
Literature in Sanskrit. He reviews the information of this 
nature contained in (I) the BrahmaManda of the Bhavisya 
Purana ; (2) VidyapatPs account written in the fifteenth century 
of the countries visited by Balarama, Jsri Krisna's elder brother, 
in the course of his expiatory tour; (3) and (4) the Fikra- 
masdya^Uj by some member of the V aijala family, and the Band aim 
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dig mj ay a by Ramakavi, both more than three centuries old, 
and finally (5) the DesavalivivriU, written by a learned 
Brahman named Jagamohan, whose patron Deva Vijala, 
a Chauhan Jagirdar of four parganas round Patna; died in the 
year 1650 A.D. The last mentioned, which is by far the least 
incomplete, purports to give an account of the fifty-six countries 
(almost all in India) which comprised the world as then known 
to the Hindus. Unfortunately no complete copy of the manu¬ 
script has yet been found. 

The same learned Pandit contributed to the June number 

papers on three more Orissa copper-plates. The 
Epigraphy. r , 

firsts of unknown provenance, is now m the 

possession of the Yuvaraja of Tekkali. It dates probably from 
the eleventh century but the record is incomplete, as at least two 
plates are missing. The name of the donor is on a missing 
plate, but he seems to have been a member of the Sailodbhava 
family of Kongada in Kalihga. The princes of this family 
were not always independent rulers ; and in the seventh 
century they owed allegiance to Susanka, king of West Bengal. 

The second plate is a grant of Ranastambhadeva of the Sulki 
family, whose land grants are already well known, no less than 
five having been published by the Pandit in the third volume 
of our Journal. The present inscription does not add materially 
to our knowledge of the dynasty, which ruled about the tenth 
century, but an interesting question is suggested by the fact 
that the land granted was in the village of Jara in the Radha 
country, There is a village of this name in the Hooghly dis¬ 
trict on the border of Midnapore. The latter district contains 
an influential agricultural community known as Sukli, who 
trace their origin to a place called Kodalaka. and the question 
is whether there is any connection between these names and the 
Sulki kings whose capital was at Kodalaka. 

The third plate bears record of a grant by Ranabhanja-deva, 
of the line of Yirabhadra, who is said to have been hatched out 
from the egg of a peahen, and whose dynasty ruled the country 
now forming the Mayurbhanj State. The plate was found by 
some cowherds in the Bamaugbatl subdivision of that State. 
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Several similar plates are already known, and the present one 
does not add much to our previous knowledge. It has however 
enabled several misreadings 5n other plates to be corrected. 

An account of the Janibigha inscription is contributed - by 
Mr. Panday to the September number. The stone containing 
this inscription was found in the village of Janibigha, six miles 
east of Bodh Gaya, and has been presented to the Patna 
Musenm by the Mahant of that place. It records the grant of 
a village to a Singhalese monk for the maintenance of a monas¬ 
tery by king Java Sena, ruler of Pithi (Magadha) and son of 
Buddha Sena, in the 83rd (expired) year of the reign of Laksh¬ 
mana Sena. In a separate note Mr. Jayaswal argues that, as 
the date given in this inscription is expressly stated to refer to 
the reign of Lakshmana Sena, there is no possibility of the era 
known after him having started with the reign of some prede¬ 
cessor ; and the ruler of the same name who fled from Navadip 
must, therefore, have been a descendant (probably grandson) of 
the original Lakshmana. The expression used in connection 
with this date is identical with that in two inscriptions (II and 
III) discnssed in the J. A. S. B. for 1913, page 271, by 
Mr. It. D. Banarji, who, taking the word atlia to refer to raiya i 
regards it as showing that Lakshmana Sena's reign had ceased 
before the inscription was made. Muhammad, sou of Bakhtyar, 
conquered the town of Bihar in 1199 A.D., but as the date on the 
Janibigha inscription corresponds to 1202 A.D., it is clear that 
the country a few miles to the south remained for some time 
longer under the rule of a scion of the Sena family. The grant 
was no doubt made through a regular &asana or copper-plate 
charter, and the inscription on the stone was merely intended as 
a local notification of the fact. The representation of a donkey 
and a sow below the inscription, as indicating that anyone 
violating the grant will be reborn of such an unnatural and 
discreditable parentage, is, I believe, the first instance that has 
come to notice in Bihar of a form of imprecation which is already 
known to be fairly common in Orissa and the adjacent part of 

Ghota Nagpur. 
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Mr. Panday has also published a revised translation of 
the insoription’on a stone recently brought to the Patna Museum 
from the sculpture shed at Bodh Gaya. The palaeographical 
evidence indicates that this inscription was incised in the 

fifth century A.D. It records that certain arrangements for 

✓ 

worship were made by the monk Prakhyata Kirtti, w ho 
belonged to the royal family of Ceylon, in the hope of thereby 
acquiring merit and eventually attaining Buddhahood. 

Mr. Jayaewal, whose important papers on the Hathigumpha 
inscription of the emperor Kharavela in the Journal for 1917 
have attracted widespread interest, has published in the Decem¬ 
ber issue of the current year a fresh recension of certain passages 
based on a close personal examination of the rock itself in the 
varying conditions of light and shade at different hours of the 
day. He has thus inter alia fixed more definitely the site of the 
eapital of the Mnshikas, ascertained the name of Kharavela's 
queen, found that KharaveTa's army crossed the Ganges on 
elephants, and proved that the Jains already had images as far 
hack as 460 B.C. Finally he has shown the well-known Bani- 
gumpha, or roek-eut palace, a short distance from the site of the 
inscription was constructed by Kharavela as a temporary 
habitation for his queen, 

Mr. Jayaswal has also two papers on certain expressions used 
in the Asoka inscriptions. He shows, for instance, that “anusarp- 
yana ” means “ going out of office ” and not, as previously 
rendered, “assembly ” or “ tour of inspection 

Mr. C. W. Anderson, who in 1917 contributed a valuable 
Prehistoric paper on the stone implements found in the 
Antiquities. Singhbhum district, has given us an account 
of some prehistoric rock paintings discovered by him in and near 
two caves, not far from the small village of Singanpur in the 
Baigarh State. All the paintings but one (in black ) are in 
a red colour, the pigment used being the red oxide of iron which 
occurs in veins throughout the rock. The drawings include 
human beings, a stag and other animals, several hunting scenes, 
apd, among the more ambiguous symbols, some marks which are 
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possibly a primitive script. They have their counterpart in the 
wall paintings of the prehistoric troglodytes of France and other 
European countries. The author has., however, failed to find in 
the caves any direct evidence of human habitation, with the 
single exception of an agate flake, which Dr. Hayden thinks 
was undoubtedly chipped artificially. 

The year has not been very productive in the discovery of 
stone and copper implements, hut there is one find which deserves 
special notice. "When the large copper axeheads, figured opposite 
page 386 of our Journal for 1916, were found in Mayurbhanj, 
some of the people on the spot suggested that they vere in¬ 
tended for the record of land grants. As no instances of their 

use for this purpose were then known, this explanation was 
rejected in favour of the view that they were weapons intended 

for ceremonial use. I was recently, however, shown by Maulavi 
Abdus Samad of the Provincial Executive Service a piece of 
copper, shaped like an axehtad, on which is inscribed the record 
of a grant of land made to one of his ancestors by Raja Punish- 
5ttama Deva who ruled in Orissa towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The plate in question is figured opposite page 
361 of the December issue of our Journal. The records of 
ancient land grants are ordinarily inscribed on rectangular 
plates, and the question arises whether the use of a different 
shape for the purpose of this grant is due to the chance discovery 
and utilization of an old easting, or to the fact that copper axe- 
he ids continued to be manufactured for this purpose after their use 
as implements had ceased owing to the discovery of iron. Per¬ 
sonal Iv I incline to the latter view, as similar instances of the 

4 / ' 

survival for ceremonial or superstitious use of superseded imple¬ 
ments or materials are by no means rare. For instance, in the 
Darjeeling district stone celts are still fabricated as part of the 
stock-in-trade of the local medicine men. 

Some months ago 363 copper coins were discovered in the 

property of the Cape Copper Co. at Rakha in 
Numisma- Dhalbhuin. These coins have been examined by 

the HonTde Mr. Walsh, who has written a paper 
regarding them which will appear in the next number. The coins 



in question were found close to old copper workings and 
slag Leaps, and their edges had not been trimmed. These 
facts suggest that they must have been made at a mint in the 
immediate neighbourhood. These coins, like those found in 
the Puri district a quarter of a century ago, are imitations of 
the coins of the Kushan king Kanishka, and they were there¬ 
fore designated Puri Kushan coins in his account of the Puri 
find by the late Dr. Hoernle whose recent death is so deeply 
regretted, not only by his friends, but by all who are interested in 
Indian archaeology. They bear on the obverse a standing figure 
of the king, with his right hand extended over a fire altar ; 
and on the reverse a figure of the moon god. Prom the 

character of the letters in the word Tanka , which occurs on 

* 

one (only) of these coins, Mr. Walsh concludes that they cannot 
be earlier than the seventh century A.D. As there would be 
no object in imitating an obsolete coinage, this conclusion 
is interesting as, if correct, it shows that the Kushan coins 
were current in India for several centuries after the extinction 
of the dynasty to which they belonged. Another interest¬ 
ing paper by Mr. Walsh deals with 108 silver punch-marked 
coins found in a ghara in the bank of the Ganges. Mr. Walsh 
shows that the marks on the obverse side of these coins occur in 
certain regular and constant groups, and although other varying 
symbols were added, the occurrence of these regular combinations 
cannot have been fortuitous; the theory that the marks were 
affixed haphazard by shroffs and others must therefore be aban¬ 
doned, and it must he recognized that they constitute a regular 
coinage. Mr. Walsh thus supports the conclusion already 
arrived at by Dr. Spooner and Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, i.c.s. 

Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy has continued his account 

of the tribe of Birhors, describing in much 
no ogy. their marriage, death and funeral cus¬ 

toms ; their birth, childhood and puberty ceremonies, and 
their religion. The Birhors are one of the most wild and 
primitive tribes of Chota Nagpur, and most of them still lead 
a nomadic life and live mainly on jungle products. They have 
preserved intact many ancient institutions which other tribes 
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have forgotten or changed almost ont of recognition ; and 
the study of their customs is therefore one of very special 
importance to ethnologists. On the other hand it is interesting 
to find that many ceremonies and beliefs of relatively advanced 
communities have their counterpart amongst the Birhors and 
may therefore be regarded as survivals from very ancient times. 
A minor point, worthy of mention as a possible relic of the 
copper age, is the fact that the Birhors' ear-boring- metru- 
ment is still made of that metal. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra has furnished some notes on the use of 
the swallow worts and Mr. Sukumar Haidar has given 
some further Ho folk stories. The September number of the 
Journal contains a paper by Mr. W. Crooke, the well-known 
author of ct Tribes and Castes of the United Provinces, ” on 
the headdress of Banjara women. The distinctive feature is 
a stick, about 6 inches long, which is worn upright like a horn on 
the top of the head, the hair being wound round, and the head- 
cloth draped gracefully over, it. Similar fashions are found 
elsewhere, chiefly in the Himalayan region, Central Asia and 
Syria. The ancient Scythians wore similar headgear, and Mr. 
Crooke conjectures that the Banjaras may have originated from 
one of the tribes which joined in the invasion of India by 
the Ephthalites, or White Huns, during the sixth century of 
the Christian era. He rightly notes, however, that the use 
of a single article of dress is not a sufficient basis for any 
definite conclusion. 

When onr Society was inaugurated it was thought that it 

would be able to do a great deal in the way of 
Biography. ,. , ... ... . 

commemorating former provincial worthies by 

means of biographical notices, but the results in this direction 
have been disappointing, the only paper of the kind prior 
to the year under review being that by Mr. S. C. Hill on 
Major Randfurlie Knox, who commanded the force deputed 
for the relief of Patna, which performed a wonderful march 
of 300 miles in thirteen days in the hot weather of 1760. 
I am glad to say, however, that this year Khan Bahadur Saiyid 
Zamir-ud-din Ahmad has given an interesting account of Baud 
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Khan Quraishi, the most famous of the Moghal Governors of 
Bihar. In the struggle between Shah Jahan’s sons Daud 
Khan fought at first on the side of I)ara Shit oh, but after 
Baraks cause had become hopeless, he transferred his allegiance 
to Aurangzeb. He fought on Aurangzeb’s side against Shah 
Shujah; and when the latter retreated eastwards he was made 
Subadar of Bihar. Daud Khan took an active part in the 
campaign which ended in the final defeat of Shah Shujah. 
His next enterprise was the invasion of Palamau (1660 A.D.) 
where he captured without difficulty the Chero Baja’s well- 
known forts near Betla. On his return journey he founded, 
on the bank of the Sone, the town of Daudnagar, where his 
descendants still have their home. After holding charge of 
Bihar for five years, Daud Khan was transferred to the Subah of 
Khandesh where he took part in the operations against S'ivaji. 
He subsequently held charge in turn of the Subahs of Berar 
and Allahabad. 

The Khan Bahadur has also given an account of the life 
and writings of Golarn AU Basik, who lived at Patna in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. A complete collection of 
this poet’s voluminous writings is to be found in the } atna 
Oriental Library. 


The June number of our Journal contains two papers by 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. D. 1ST. Sen, Principal of the Bihar 
National College. In one of these papers 


Mr. Sen discusses a number of sites in Rajgir, which 


are 


associated with Buddha and his disciples. Many of these 
sites have now been definitely identified, thanks to the labours of 
Sir John Marshall. Mr. Jackson and others. In the other paper 
Mr. Sen examines the relationship between Buddhism and 
Vedantism, and shows that both arose out of the same move¬ 


ment of thought, resulting in the one case in the doctrine of 
a Transcendent Being in the background, and in the other of 
a transcendent state of being, in which the finite, the unreal and 
ephemeral ultimately lose themselves. The Yedantist attains 
salvation by contemplation and the Buddhist by right conduct. 
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In a paper in the June number Mr. Sikd ar reviews all the 
references to education which are to be found in the Jatalcas. 
Prom the frequency with which Taxila is mentioned, he infers 
that that place was the chief intellectual centre of the age, 
to which students flocked from all parts of northern India. 
Benares came next in importance. There were also numerous 
hermits who gave instruction to their disciples in the great 
forests with which the country at that time was covered. Most 
of the students lived in residence, those wdio could afford to pay 
the fees being treated as sons; while those who could not, 
performed menial duties in return for the instruction which they 
received. Discipline was strict and corporal punishment was in 


vogue. 


Patna Museum- 


Eai Bahadur Joges Chandra Kay has described the sugar 
industry in ancient India. He says that while there is no men¬ 
tion in the Vedas of any saccharine substance other Ilian honey, 
the occurrence of the word ikshu shows that the sugarcane was 
known, and as it could not have grown wild in northern India it 
must alread) have been cultivated there. The art of manufac¬ 
turing ffiir and other products was alieady known in the fifth 

century B.C. 

The Patna Museum, in the establishment of which our Society 

took a prominent part, continues to 
develop satisfactorily, and it already 
contains a large number of very interesting exhibits. The most 
valuable is perhaps the beautiful polished si one statue of 
a female, which was mentioned in Mr. Walsh's address last year. 
Dr. Spooner's paper on this statue has been somewhat delayed, 
but it will appear in the next issue of the Journal. Thanks to 
Mr. Walsh's intervention, the Museum has recently obtained 
from the Indian Museum in Calcutta a number of statues 
which had been sent there from Bihar many years ago. The 
Museum has also received from Dr. Spooner the valuable collection 
of 231 seals found by him at Basarh. The inscriptions and em¬ 
blems on these seals convey much valuable information : for 
instance they confirm the identification of Vaigali with modem 
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Basarh. We hope shortly to get also the seals, coins, terra¬ 
cotta figures, etc., which were dug up by Dr. Spooner in the 
course of the excavations at Kumrahar which were paid 
for by the late Sir Ratan Tata, whose name will be per¬ 
manently associated with this collection. In this connexion 
I cannot refrain from mentioning the remarkable discovery 
just made by Mr. Jayaswal that the inscriptions on two figures 
which were found a century ago in a field near Kumrahar and are 
now in the Calcutta Museum, show that they represent two 
kings of the 3aisunaka line who lived in the fifth century B.C. 
namely Udayin, who founded the city of Patna, and his son, 
Nandi Yardhana. I wish it were possible to get back these 
statues and set them up in the city where they ruled more than 
2,300 years ago. If I may be permitted a further digression, 
I would mention that the Patali tree (stereospermum maveolens) 
to which Patna owes its name, has recently been found 
growing in the neighbourhood of Kumrahar, and I am taking 
steps to have this tree, which bears a yellow trumpet-shaped 
flower, planted out in various parts of the city. 

To revert to the Museum. It now contains as good a col¬ 
lection as is to be found anywhere in India of ancient stone and 
copper implements. It also contains a fair collection of articles 
of ethnographic interest and specimens of many different min¬ 
erals. The hilly portion of Bihar and Orissa is rich in mineral 
wealth, and it is therefore very desirable that special attention 
should be paid to the mineralogical section of the Museum 
My friend Dr. Hayden has recently inspected our collection, 
and has promised to depute an officer of the Geological Survey 
to prepare a proper catalogue of it and to make arrangements 
for filling in the gaps which still exist. 

The collection of coins, though still a small one, is steadily 

Coin Cabinet, growing. The Hon'ble Mr. Walsh is now in 

charge of the coin cabinet. He has arranged 

every coin in a separate envelope, on which he has recorded its 
description, and has prepared a register in which all. particulars 
regarding each coin are given in a very complete form. This 
register already contains about 900 entries. 
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Another matter to which the Society has devoted attention is 

Search for Sanskrit the systematic examination of San» 
Manuscripts. skrit manuscripts in private libraries. 

The importance of this measure was urged upon the 
Local Government by the Council of our Society, with the result 
that two Pandits have been appointed to work in Orissa and 
Tirhut, respectively. The Orissa Pandit was appointed about 
two years ago. His work has been supervised at intervals by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prashad Shastri, and it was recently 
inspected by Mr. Jayaswal. The Pandit has now catalogued 
nearly 6,000 manuscripts including 300 of works yet unpublished, 
and has discovered several of considerable importance, including 
one of the Prakrita Sarvasva by Markandeya. This manuscript 
which belongs to Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sadasiv Misra of 
Puri, has been lent by that gentleman to Sir George Grierson, 
who after photographing it has just returned it to the owner. 
Sir George Grierson is publishing a critical edition of this 
important work. Another valuable discovery is a metrical history 
of the Ganga dynasty which was composed in 1441 A.D. 
A Vedic grammar (chliandovyawarana) by one Javadasa and 
a new commentary on the Ramayana by Hari Pandit have also 
come to light. 

During the year which has elapsed since his appointment the 
Tirhnt Pandit has catalogued 1,680 works of which 175 are unpub¬ 
lished. In 22 of these manuscripts the colophons contain the names 
of kings of Mithila. Amongst the unpublished manuscripts is 
a work on politics by Chandesvara entitled Hajaniti Hatnakara, 

which is now being edited by our Secretary. A manuscript in the 
poet VidyapatPs own handwriting which recently came to light 
has been purchased by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Another 
interesting find (in Patna) is that of a paper copy of the Bhaga- 
vata Purana dated Samvat 1146 (1188 A.D.). This is probably 
the oldest manuscript on paper yet discovered in India. 

Dr. Spooner has continued his excavations at Nalanda. He 

has driven a broad trench 1,500 feet long 
iSjh^ologicaf from south to north, crossing the whole series 
Survey. 0 f stupas, which promises to lead to frepb 
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discoveries of interest. It has already resulted in the discovery 
of a splendid stone statue of Avalokitesvara. Another find of 
interest is that made by Mr. Panday at Salempur near Hajipur of 
the capital of a Mauryan pillar; it is of fine-grained sandstone and 
consists of two pairs of hulls set back to back. Mr. Panday has 
also found the head of a stone lion which appears to belong to 
the Mauryan period and is possibly the capital of the pillar near 
Masarh in the Shahabad district which Hiuen Tsang mentioned as 
bearing an inscription. If so, there is hope that the pillar itself 
with the inscription maybe found in the same locality. Arrange¬ 
ments have recently been made with the Director-General of 
Archseology for the deputation of the Curator of the Museum to 
make a further examination of the traces of human habitation 
in the caves and ruddle drawings at Singanpur, which form the 
subject matter of Mr. Anderson J s paper mentioned by me above, 
and also of some other caves which have been reported near 
Rhotas and Harchoka. Good progress is now being made with 
the preparation of an archaeological atlas for the province showing 
by means of conventional marks the places where ancient 
monuments of various kinds (prehistoric, Buddhist, etc.) are 
to be found. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I would appeal once more for fresh 
recruits and research workers. To the archaeologist, the historian, 
the anthropologist and the geologist alike, our province is one 
of the most interesting in India. There is a wide field for re¬ 
search, but the real workers are still very few in number, while 
the number of members who have contributed brief notes to 
the section provided at the end of the Journal for miscellaneous 
contributions has been extremely small. I would again invite 
the attention of all our members to what I said on thi§ subject in 
my first annual address. 

There is one more matter to which I must refer, and that is 
the fact that our Vice-President Mr. Walsh is shortly going on 
leave preparatory to retirement. Mr. Walsh has a high reputa¬ 
tion as a scholar, and for many years past he has rendered 
yalu&ble services to-.the cause of Indian research. He has done 
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a great deal of most useful work for our Society, and also 
as President of the committee of management of the Patna 
Museum. Mr. Walsh will leave a gap which it will be extremely 
hard to fill, and I think it would be well if we took this oppor¬ 
tunity to pass a vote of thanks to him for all that he has done to 
promote the welfare of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 



LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.—An Examination of a Find of Punch- 
Marked Coins in Patna City, with 
Reference to the Subject of Punch- 
Marked Coins Generally0 

By E. H. C. Walsh, C.S.I. 

Tlie 108 punch-marked silver coins which are described in 
the present paper, were found in July, 1917, buried in an earthen 
ghara in the bank of the Ganges at Golakhpur in Patna City. 1 
The ghara was unearthed owing to the bank of the river having 
been scoured away, and a woman who went to bathe in the 
morning saw the earthen pot projecting from the remaining 
portion of the bank. The place where the ghara was found is 
about 15 feet below the present surface of the ground above 
the river bank. The ghara had become filled with earth, and 
the coins, when found, were all covered with a smooth dark 
green coating of verdigris and mud, which gave them the 
appearance of having been painted over with green paint, which 
shows, as also appears from an examination of the coins, 
that some of them contained an alloy of . copper. They were 
described in the Police report of their discovery as “ round thin 
plates ( patar ) resembling broken pice/' The weight of the coins 
when found was Rs. 43-14-0 of which broken fragments, which 
were notlforwarded with the present coins, weighed Rs. 9-2-0. The 
weight of the present coins was therefore Rs. 34-12-0 and after the 
thick coating of verdigris and dirt was removed their total weight 
is Rs. 30-11-0. The verdigris deposit therefore weighed Rs. 4-1-0, 
or nearly 13 per cent, of the weight of the coins after they were 
cleaned. The reason for this large amount,of copper is due to the 

1 These coins are in the Bihar and Orissa Coin Cabinet in the Patna Museum 
and are serials, Nos. 723 to 830, of the General Eegisfcer-^E. H. W. 
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feet that; apart from any proportion of alloy in the coin, several 
of the coins have been debased by the addition of molten 
copper to the original silver coin, presumably to make up for 
weight. That this was subsequently added is shown by the 
fact that it remains over the punch mirks. This is particularly 
noticeable on coins 11,18, 62, 75, 88 and the reverse of 104. 

It is known that such debasing of the coinage took place. 
The Artha Sastra, which was written by Ivautilya, 1 better known 
as Chanakya, the Brahman Minister who overthrew the last of 
the Nanda dynasty and placed Chandragupta Maurya ou the 
throne, and which gives such detailed information regarding 
the government and state of society in his time, refers to the 
different methods of debasing the currencv. 

In some others [e.g. No. 37), the silver appears to have been 
plated over copper. Theobald 3 refers to a passage in tbe Maha- 
vamsa quoted by Thomas l. c, Num. Orient ., page 41, that 
Chanakya “ with a view to raising resources, converted, by re¬ 
coining each Kahapana into eight, and amassed eighty Kofis of 
KahapanasK He also mentions examples of pumnas which had 
been pdated with silver over copaper. 3 

Bunched-marked coins have been described by Cunningham,* 
by Theobald, 5 by Professor Rapson, 6 and have been very fully 
discussed by Mr. Vincent Smith. 7 

A 

1 Kautilya’s Artha Sastra, translated by R. Shamasastri, b.a. 3 m.e A.s. 
Government Oriental Library Series. Bibliotheca Sunskrita, No. 37, Part It, 
Bangalore Government Press. 1915.. 

* J.A.S.B., 1890, page 182.. 

3 J.A.S.R., 13ll, page 58. 

4 Coins of Ancient India by Major-General Sir A. Cuimii gharn (C.A.I.) 
pages 54-63. 

5 Notes, on Some of tlie Symbds found on the Punch-marked Coins of Hindus¬ 

tan, and their relationship to the archaic symbolism of other races and distant 
lands, by W. Theobald, MRA.S., J.A'.S.B.,. Vol, ]ix % Part T* 1890, page Inl¬ 
and A Revision of the Symbola on the Karshipana Coinage, described m 
Vol. lix, J.A.S.B., 1890, P**rfc Ij and description of many additional symbols 
by W. Theobald, M.K.S.L-, Puri I, 1901, page 38. 

6 Indian Coins (Grundriss dir Indo-Arischen Phiiologie, 1893),. pages 2-3. 

7 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Volume 1, pages 
311*112. 
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The interest of the present find lies in the fact that an exami- 
nation of the marks on them shows that they occur in certain 
constant and regular groups on the obverse, and although other 
varying symbols were added to these constant groups, the above 
regular combinations which cannot have been fortuitous, shows 
that the theory that these marks were affixed haphazard by 
shroffs and moneyers through whose hands the coins passed 
cannot be maintained, and that the present coins in fact consti¬ 
tute a “ coinage.'” 

On examination of the present coins, 1 found that two marks 
are found on all the coins, namely (1) a figure of three chhatra’i, 
or umbrellas, and three ovals, alternately, round a central circle, 
(Plate IV, Fig . 1) and (2) the Suu (Plate IV, Fig . 2). The sun 
does not occur on one coin, No. 108, which only contains two 
marks; but as this coin bears only Fig. 1 and one other mark, 
elephant facing left {Fig. 9), and as this coin and also Nos. 99 to 
102, 105 and 107 appear to be of a different type to the .others, 
being smaller and thicker, and have evidently t ot had the same 
amount of wear as the others, they appear to be more recent, and 
it is possible that this particular coin was not completed. 

In addition to the above, two other marks, namely (8) a pot 
of foliage ( Fig. 3) and (4) fwo interlaced triangles {hg. 4), 
occur, forming a constant group of four marks, on 63 of the 
coins (No. 1-63), which I have called Class A. 

In addition, each of these coins bears a fifth mark, which 
varies on different coins, and according .to which I have divided, 
Class A. into 20 sub-classes, as given in the List. 

Sub-class I contains 18 coins (Nos. 1-17 and 61) which bear 
a fifth mark of elephant right {Fig. 5); sub-class 2 contains five 
coins (Nos. 18-22) ; sub-class 3, four (Nos. 23-26} j sub-class 4, 
nine (Nos..27-35) ; sub-class 5, two (Nos. 38-37) but as ihe 
additional mark in sub-classes 2 and 3 is in each case a plant, 
though of a different design, it is probable that the emblem is 
really tbe same and that these two sub-classes are really one 
class; sub-class 6, five (Nos. 88-42) ; sub-class7, one (No. 48) ; 
Eub-cla.'s 8, two (Nos. 44-4-5) ; sub-class 9, one (No. 461 : 
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sub-class 10, four (Nos. 47-50) ; sub-class 31, two (Nos. 51-52); 
snb-classos 12 to 19, one each ; sub-class 20, two (Nos. 62, 63). 

Six coins (No=. 64-69) which I have called Class B, while 
bearing the above marks 1, 2 and 3, have not got the fourth 
mark of interlaced triangles, but in its place have as a fourth 
mark a humped bull facing left {Fig. 6.) 

Twenty coins (Nos. 70-89), which I have called Class C, 
have a constant group of four marks, namely, Figs. 1 and 2, 
as in the previous Classes, the two other marks being* a lion, 
{Fig. 1) and a bulks or cow’s head with a garland round the 
neck, {Fig. 8). Two of these (sub-class 2) have also an 
additional mark of a branch {Fig. 13.) 

Eleven coins (Nos. 90-100), which I have called Class D, 
have a constant group of marks (Fig. 1 and Fig. 2,) and a third 
mark, elephant left {Fig. 9). Five of these, sub-class 1, have 
a fouith mark of a triangle with three dots in it, Fig. 42. The 
fourth mark in the other coins of this class is different in each 
of the four sub-classes. 

Seven coins (Nos. 101-107), which I have called Class E, 
have the two fixed marks {Fig. 1 and Fig. 2), together with 
additional marks which vary. One coin (No. 108) does not bear 
mark 2. I have therefore placed this coin in a separate class, G . 

Tv hen I made the above classification I was not aware that 
a similar conclusion that the marks on punch-marked coin-: occur 
in regular groups had been, arrived at from the examination of 
previous finds. 

I subsequently earns to know that Dr. D. B. Spooner came 
to the same conclusion from the examination of a find of 61 
punch-marked coins, which were found at Peshawar in 1906 and 
are described and illustrated by him in the Annual Report of 
the Arehgeological Surrey of India for 1905-03 (page 150) ; and 
Mr. R. D. Bbandarkar came to a similar conclusion from the 
examination of a find 6? 83 punch-marked coins found during 
the excavation at Besncgar (5 J of which were found at lx Lam 
Baba and 82 at Gaoeshpura), which he has described and 
illustrated in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 

India for 1913-14 (pages 210-238 and 220-223)7 The coins in. 
the latter case were copper. 
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Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, i.c.s., lias also come to the same 
conclusion from the examination of a most extensive and 
important find of 1,245 punch-marked coins, found at Paila in 
the ICheri district of the United Provinces. 

Another extensive and important find of 2,873 punch-marked 
coins -was found at Patraha in the Purnea district of this Province 
in 1913 in the bed of a small river -which had been scoured 
out by the water. Rivers in India, which frequently change 
their courses, are great excavators. These coins were sent to 
Mr. R. D. Eanerji, the Treasure Trove Officer for this Province, 
and have not yet been received back from him ; so I have not 
been able to examine them. The classification in the Treasure 
Trove Report has, however, only been made with reference to the 
size and shape of the coins. 1 They should be systematically 
examined with regard to the marks on them. 

The conclusion to which Dr, Spooner came from the exa¬ 
mination of the Peshawar coins is as follows :— 

“It has been stated by various authorities that the symbols 
are arbitrary figures, the arbitrary marks of particular mcneyers, 
perhaps, aud that they were punched into fhese coins from time 
to time by these different authorities as they chanced to como 
into their hands. But my tabulation of the marks occurring 
on the coins of the present collection tends directly to a refuta¬ 
tion of this view. The above-mentioned group of 5 symbols 
occurs on 20 of the 61 coins in the collection, with one symbol 
regularly in each corner, and one, with like regularity the 
dharmacakra, impressed on one edge and overlapping tRe 
nearest two. This alone would have rendered the old theory 
doubtful, but when it is added that in every case where the 
punch-mark on the reverse was decipherable it was found to be 
what Cunningham called the f Taxila mark/ we have an 


1 Mr. Eanerji lias classified these coins in the Treasure Trove Report 
With his letter 452 L II., dated the 2nd November 1916, as follows; — 

J,4u0 Thick sqnat’e. 

420 Thin square. 

215 Thin round 
788 Thick round 73 

2,873. 


forwarded 
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invariable concomitance established between a particular group 
of 5 symbols on the obverse and a particular ‘mint mark ’ on 
the reverse, which cannot conceivably be lacking in significance 
and which points decidedly to these coins having been (ha 
regular coinage of some one accepted central authority, and the 
symbols or tbeir selection the recognized insignia of the same, 
not the private marks of individual moneyers impressed 
haphazard from time to timed" 1 

The mark which Dr. Spooner then considered to he the 
dharmachakra ” is the sun mark [Fig, 2). Dr. Spooner subse¬ 
quently revised his opinion as to this mark, 2 and now considers 
it to be the sun; as it has always been considered, and which 

there can he no doubt that it is, 

Mr. Campbell has kindly let me see his Treasure Trove 
Report and his notes on the Paila coins. Pie has found that 
they bear a group of 4 marks on the obverse, which is constant 
for each class of coins, and has classified them according to 
such groups, as follows :— 

Class I, 291 coins; Class II, 481 coins; Class III, 254 coins; 
Class IV, 5 coins; Class IV-A, 6 coins; Class V, 44 coins; 
Class VI, 4 coins; Class VII, 2 coins; Class VIII, 1 coin ; 
Coins of the type of Class I, II or III, but with distinctive 
symbol missing or obscure, 138 coins; the remainder being 

12 broken pieces and 7 corroded. 

Mr. Campbell has also let me see the list of the figures of 

the marks on these coins. 

It is to be hoped that he will publish the result of his 
examination, which will be a most valuable contribution to the 

subject. 

With reference to the systematic occurrence of constant 
groups of marks, it is interesting to note that three of the coins 
illustrated by Cunningham (C. A. I., Plate I, Figa..% } 4 and 5) 
contain a variety of the present mark, Fig. 1; Fig* 2; elephant 

^m — i —' —***—* » nmw "" 1 11 —uiri—um ii I--4L. - 

1 Archeological Survey of India Aunual Report (A.S.R.), 1905-06) p. 153. 

■a The Zoroasfcnaa -Period of Indian History hy P. 13. Spooner, J.R.A,S.,_ 
1915, p. 413. 
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right } j Fig. 5, and bow and arrow, Fig. 47 ; with an additional 
mark which is the same on 4 and 5. This is the same group of 
four marks as on coins of Class D, sub-class 2 (Coins 97 and 
93) except that the elephant on the coins figured by Cunning¬ 
ham faces right, (like Fig . 5) while on the present coins men¬ 
tioned it faces left. 

It would seem probable that the occurrence of this group of 
four marks on tbe coins mentioned may be due to the same 
cause as their occurrence together on the coins of Class D, sub¬ 
class 2, and that they are therefore coins from the same state or 
area. Unfortunately, tbe provenance of those coins is not given. 

It is accepted that punch-marked coins are the oldest form 
of coinage in India, and that it was an indigenous coinage, 
and not derived from, or based on, the coinage of other coun¬ 
tries. The proof of the independent origin of this coinage in 
India has been summarised by Professor Eapson in J.R.A.S., 
1895, p. 869, This coinage had been in existence long before 
the time of Buddha, as is shown by the fajA that the name put ana 
( f< ancient^) is given to them in the stories of Buddha in tbe Jata- 
kas. As noted by Mr. Vincent Smith, 1 the fact that they have 
been found in one of the very ancient earthen tumuli at Lauriya- 
Nandangarh in Cbamparan and in the ancient tombs known by 
the name of Punda-kuhs in Coimbatore shows that they go back 
to very early times. The latter fact may, possibly, show that this 
coinage originated during the early Dravidian civilization. 

Cunningham refers to ‘‘ two monumental evidences of the 
antiquity of these square Indiau coins in the Buddhist sculpture 
of Mahabodhi and Bharhut. The former is as old as Asoka 
himself, 250 B. C., having been executed daring his reign ; 
the latter are somewhat later, or about 150 B. C. In both 
of these there is a representation of the famous story of the Jeta- 
vana, or purchase of the garden of Prince Jeta by the merchant 
Anatha. According to the legend the purchaser had to cover 
the whole surface of the garden with a layer of gold coins. In 
both sculptures the servants of Anatha are seen laying the coins. 


1 1. M. C., Vol, I,, p. 165, 
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edge to edge, as the inscription states. As all the pieces are 
square , they clearly represent the punch-marked money that was 
current in the time of Asoka/' 1 

Cunningham also mentions that some much worn punch 
marked silver coins were found “ in company with hemi-draehms 
of Antimachus II, Philoxenus, Lysias, Antialkidas and Menan¬ 
der/-’ 2 which proves that these coins were old but current in 
about 200 B, C. 

Silver punch-marked coins are of two types : — 

Square* being lengths cut out of a bar of the metal and the 
comers then clipped, if necessary, to reduce the coin to the re¬ 
quired weight; or oval, as in the case of the present coins. The 
copper coins are always of the square form. 

They were the signatum argentum presented by Omphis to 
Alexander at Taxila in 828 B.C. and the fact that their symbols 
were continued on the square cast copper coins leads to the 
inference that they were still current at the commencement 
of that coinage* 

Cunningham stated that punch-marked coins are found 
a from the Himalaya Mountains to Cape Comorin and from 
Seistan to the mouth of the Granges/-’ 3 Pew finds, however, have 
been recorded west of the Indus. There is the Peshawar find 
already referred to, and Mr. It. D. Banerji 4 has described 
44 coins said to have been found in Afghanistan, which were 
obtained from His Majesty the Amir when in Calcutta. The 
locality from which these coins were obtained is not stated. 

With coins of this class extending over such a long period 
and such extended area, results obtained from the examination 
of coins of a particular period, or locality, will not necessarily 
be applicable to coins of other periods or distant localities, in 
which other forms of government and other conditions may- 
have prevailed. 

i C. A. I., p. 52. 

^ C. A. I., p. 54. 

3 C. A. I., p. 42. 

‘ J.A.S.B., 18X0, p. 22a. 
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Cunningham has fully discussed the question of the weight 
of the pun ch-m irked coins. These early coins were based on 
the Indian system of weights as given in Mann, VIII., 132 
et seq. -which Professor Rapson summarizes as follows :— 

“ The basis of this system is the rati (raktika ), or ganja 
berry, 1 the weight of which is estimated at U83 grains = '118 
grammes. Of the gold standard coin, the suvarna of 80 ratis 
= 148'4 grains or 9*48 grammes, no specimens are known ; 
but of the silver purdna or clhavana of 32 ratis =58 56 grains 
or 3‘79 grammes, and of the copper Jcdrsdpana of 80 ratis 
(same weight as the suvarna ), and of various multiples and 
subdivisions of these, numerous examples have been discovered 
in almost every part of India. 

The theoretical weight of 5S 56 grains is, however, rarely 
attained in the known specimens. The weight of those of the 
present coins that are complete and less worn vary from 53*4 
to 52‘ grains ; and the weights of the coins in the India Museum 
Catalogue also follow practically the same variation as in the 
present coins. 

The essential part of the coinage was the rupa, or marks 
stamped on them. Mr. It. 1). Bhandarkar refers to the expres¬ 
sions such as riiprtm chhinditvd kata masako, or nig am sdmut- 

ihdpetvd Icata mdsalco used by the Commentary Sdmanta pdid- 
dikd on the Nisaggiya pdchitiya. It is these marks stamped on 

the.• par an a or Mrsh&pana , which constituted the coinage. 3 

Until our present sources of information are added to, the 

significance of the marks on punch-marked coins must remain the 

subject of speculation and surmise. 

Mr, JBhandarkar quotes a passage from the Vi&suddhimagga 

oj Buddhaghoslta on the subject and notes : 

u The purport of it is to describe how a lot of coins lying on 

a wooden slab would strike a raw boy, a rustic and shroff ; and 


1 Aims precaforius . 

* Kapsou. Indian Coins, p. 2. 

8 *• Excavations at Besnagar ” by E. D, Bhaudarkar, M.A., A.S.E, 1913-14, 

p. 210. 
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we are told that tlie boy would notice simply that some coins 
were oblong, some round and some elongated in shape, that the 
rustic would know all this and also that the coins were like gems, 
worthy objects of enjoyment to mankind, but that the shroff 
not only would be conversant with all these matters but 
also would be in a position to decide, after handling the coin3 in 
a variety of ways, which of them were struck at which village, 
borough, town, mountain and river Joank, and also by what 
mint master. It is thus clear that every place whose coinage 
was issued had its own distinguishing mark stamped on it, and 
in confirmation of it may be noted that on the majority of 
JccLrshapanas unearthed at Besnagar the device of the river is 
prominently noticeable, indicative probably of the Vetravati 
( Betwa ). Consequently, we may safely conclude that these 
/cdrslidpanas which have the mountain or the river on them, 
were struck at those places and in order that the different moun¬ 
tains and rivers may be distinguished we find them differently 
figured. Figures 46-52 on Plate Till of Mr. Theobald's 
article ( J. B. A. S., Tol. LIX., PL I), e. g. shows bow an 
attempt is made to distinguish one mountain from another 
on 'karsliapaqds. The different symbols of one and the same 
object the shroff of the ancient day was of course conversant 
with, and could tell from what different mountains or rivers 
the coins came. It would be interesting to know what the 
symbols representative of a village or town were. 

“ Another group of devices noticeable on kars7icip'ims is the 
auspicious marks of which svdsiika and nandipada are the 
most conspicuous. Both these are met with also in old cave 
inscriptions, which either begin or end with them , ;J1 

The Artha Sastra, 2 in referring to the duties of the Collector 


General of Revenue, mentions, together with taxes ahd other 
matters, rujpiM, the meaning of which appears to be premia, 


1 “Excavations at Besnagar” by R. D. EbancUrkar, M. A.. A. S.R.y 1913-14, p. 212. 
3 Artba Sastra, p, 66. 
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or seignorage on coins. It also enumerates the duties of the 
Superintendent of the Mint as follows 

“ The Superintendent of Mint (lakshanadhyakshah) shall 
carry on the manufacture of silver coins (rupyarupa) made up 
of four parts of copper and one-sixteenth part (masha) of any 
one of the metals, thikshna, trapu, sisa, and anjana. There 
shall he a pana, half a pana. a. quarter and one-eighth. 

tc Copper coins (tamrarupa) made up of four parts of an alloy 
(padajrvam) shall be a mashaka, half a mashaka, kakani, and 
half a kakani. 

u The examiner of coins (rupadarsaka) shall regulate currency 
both as a medium of exchange (vyavaharikim) and as legal tender 
admissible into the treasury (kosapravesyam) : The premia 
levied on coins paid into the Treasury shall be eight per cent, 
known as rupika, 5 per cent, known as vvaji, one-eight pana per 
cent, as parikshika (testing charge), besides (cha) a fine of 25 
pana to be imposed on offenders other than the manufacturer, 
the seller, the purchaser and the examiner/' 1 

It would, therefore, appear that the reason for the mark of 
the sclngha, or village union, in which the coin was in use may 
be that the local authority affixed its marks on every coin in 
which it had levied seignorage, and that no coin on which seign¬ 
orage had not been so levied was allowed to circulate within its 
jurisdiction. 

An indication of the order in which the marks were punched 
on the coins is shown in some cases by certain marks being 

punched over others. Thus, the mark of interlaced triangles. 

Fig, 4, has been punched over marks, pot of foliage, Fig. 3 } and 

Elephant right, Fig. 5, on coin No. 4; and over mark, Fig . 1, on 

coin No. 57. Mark Fig. 10 has been punched over mark, Fig. 4, 

on coin No. 22 ; mark, Fig. 20, has been punched over mark 

Fig. 1 on coin No. 50; mark. Fig. 26, has been punched over the 

sun mark, Fig. 2, on coin 57 ; and an indistinct mark has been 

punched over mark, Fig. 1, on coin No. 68. 


1 Artha S&sfcra, p. 98, 
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The Artha Sastra also enumerates the duties of the goldsmith 
of the mint in regard to the mintage of gold coins Suvarna and 
gold ornaments (page 107). 

It therefore appears that in the Artha Sastra, which deals with 
matters of the Mauryan age, coinage was a royal prerogative 
carried on in the royal mints. The marks on the coins would 
therefore primarily be royal or state marks and not the marks of 
individual moneyers through whose hands the coins passed. 

It may be suggested, to account for a constant group of marks, 
that one mark may represent the state, one the reigning king, 
one the place where the coin was struck, and perhaps one a religi¬ 
ous mark recognizing the presiding deity (like the dei gratia on 
English coins) ; also the master of the mint may have had 
his mark, which would fix his responsibility for the coin, and the 
additional varying marks may have those of the sanghcls } village 
communities, in which the coin was current, affixed at the time 
the rupiyct, or local tax on it was levied on its admission to circu¬ 
lation in that jurisdiction. And the various and unsystematic 
punches on the reverse may have been the marks of private shroffs 
and moneyers through whose hauds the coin passed in the course 
of circulation. 

In this connection Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has called my atten¬ 
tion to a rule laid down by Panini; re Sahgh ~ dnka-lahhaneskv 
=ss an-yan-inam — an?* the meaning of which is (e an-suffix takes 
place in nouns ending in an, yan an in the case of {i.e. to denote) 
ahkas and laksharias of sahghas which shows that a Sangha 
had its anka or laksftajia, which latter Mr. J ayaswal would iden¬ 
tify with the lanchhana, or heraldic crest of later Sanskrit. 

The word Jtdid-ctnkd, “ the royal mark/'" or the u king's arms fi 
occurs in the Artha Sastra, and would therefore appear to be the 
personal mark of the ruler. In the same way while each sangha 
had its own lakshana, the elected body of rulers for the time 
being may have had its own personal anka which remained in 
use during its term of office and was given up when that body 
went out of office. This would account for the large number 
of different marks which are found on punch-marked coins. 
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In this connection Mr. Jayaswal also notes that the Harappa 
seals, which are found in a well-known republican area, have the 
permanent figure of a peculiar animal, with changing legends, in 
which the animal may be (alesliana and the legend correspond 
to the an 7ca. 

That the ahka was the personal mark or emblem adopted by 
the individual, the king in the case of a state and the governing 
body in the case of a sangha, woul d also seem to be borne out 
by the inscription (< Srimananka 33 and “ Srigunanka 33 on the 
early coins of Nepal figured by Cunningham in Figs. 1 and 2 
on plate XIII of Coins of Ancient India. Cunningham has 
taken these to be the names of the respective kings. But they 
are given iu the Nepal dynastic lists as Mhna Deva and Guna 
Deva. I would therefore read these two legends as l( the ahka 
(mark) of Sri Maria 33 and “ the ahka of Sri Guna." 1 

Professor Rapson has also held the view that the marks on 
Xounch-marked coins were stamped by the village communities, 
and that “ it seems probable that such matters as the issue of 
coinage were regulated by local authorities—money-changers or 
merchants—and not by the imperial authority. The very great 
variety of early Indian coins would thus be naturally explained, 
and such inscriptions as are found on them have been interpreted 
by Dr. Biihler in a sense which entirely supports this view/' 2 

In the case of later inscribed coins, which bear the word “ nega- 
ma (“the traders'- 5 ) on the reverse, Professor Raps on considers 
that they were issued by guilds and were guild to kens. 3 These, 
however, are obviously coins of a very much later date, being 
struck with a single stamp, and do not therefore necessarily 
imply that the primary marks on the early punch-marked coins 
■were of this nature. And the Artha Sastra clearly shows that 
the minting of coins was the function of the state. And it 
cannot therefore be held that the primary marks on them were 

1 Examples of these coins are aka given in my paper on “ The Coinage of 
Nepal,” J .&.A.S., 1908, p. G69, et. seq.—E. H. W. 

a “ Counter Marks on Persian and Indian Coin3 ” by E. J. Rapnon, M/A. 

J.R.A.S, 1895, p. 871. 

3 Ibid. 
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those of the sanghas, except in the case where such sanghas 
were independent or semi-independent governing bodies ; though* 
as is shown by the Vissuddhimagga they also bore the marks 
of the Sanghas, which may show that the Sanghas were allowed 
to mint for the State, or they may have been allowed to affix 
them for the purpose of levying their royalty on the coins 
that came within their jurisdiction, and confirming their 


currency. 

The number of different marks found on punch-marked coins 
is very great. Theobald has described and figured 277 Tvhich 
he obtained from the examination of 150 coins. 1 He subse¬ 
quently revised that list by excluding the symbols on the 
later coinage of Ujain and Eran, which reduced the number of 
symbols of the older coinage to 247, to which he added further 
marks, making a total of 342. The number of marks, however, 
greatly exceeds that number, and new finds bring fresh marks 
to light. 

Tor instance: out of the 83 marks on the present coins 
illustrated on Plate IV, only 16 correspond to marks illustrated 
by Theobald, or are varieties of them, 2 and his Fig. 124 (six 
dots) might perhaps be the upper portion of present Fig. 3, if 
the mark were incomplete on the coin he referred to. The 
remaining G6 marks are not amongst those illustrated by him. 

As the meaning of some of the marks is not clear and 
individual interpretation of them may be mistaken, and a mark 
may also be misleading when incompletely punched on a parti¬ 
cular coin, I have given illustrations of the coins so as to show 
almost every one of the marks which occur on them. 

As an example of the above remarks I would refer to the 
mark Fig. 32, which I first took to be a separate mark and figured 
it accordingly, but on further examination found to be a por¬ 
tion of the mark elephant right, Fig. 5. Also Fig. 3S, which 
I at first took to be a separate mark, but which I subsequently on 

1 J.A S.B., Part I„ 1890, p. 263, Plates VIII-XI. 

2 Fig. 1 on Plate IV = Fig. 92 of Tlieobald; Fig. 2 = 138, 139 ; 5 = 10 ; 
5 = 3; 9 = 11; 12 - 64; 13 = 68; 16 ~ 157; 18 = 145; 26 = 197- 
23 - 29 i 35 - 31 j 36 = 35; 47 - 56 - t 53 » 162 and 54 = 115. 
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further examination think is a part of Fig. 4, interlaced tri- 
angles, only partly punched, and with the angle shown as 
rounded, X also thinlc that Theobald s interpretation of some of 
the marks which he figures is doubtful. 1 

X do not propose in the present paper to discuss the possible 
meaning of the various marks which are found on punch-marked 
coins, other than those which occur on the present coins. But I 
would remark that I agree with Mr* B hag wan Lai Indraji and 
Mr. It. D. Bhandarkar that the mark which in itslsimplesfc form 
consists of an arch superimposed on two other arches, and which 
has been considered by Cunningham to be a chaitya and by 
Theobald as a shim is really intended to represent a mountain. 
The passage quoted from The Vissuddhimagga that coins some¬ 
times bore a mark indicating mountains also supports this 
view. This conclusion is of importance ; as it shows that it is 
not necessary to presame any necessary connection of the coins on 
which it occurs, with the Buddhist religion, or that, consequently, 
such coins would not, therefore, he anterior to the Buddhist 
religion. 

Similarly, the larger pyramid formed, in the same manner, 
of a large number of such superimposed arches would represent 
a higher or larger group of hills, as the distinguishing feature 
of the place where the coin was struck, which is in accordance 
with the passage in the Vissuddhimagga ; or may, possibly, in 
other cases represent Mount Meru, as has been suggested by 
Dr. Spooner 2 who notes that combined with a crescent on its 
apex, it is the recognized symbol of the Jains to represent one 

x As an example, Theobald’s No. 118, fig. 8, which he describes as “a rude human 
figure holding a club in the left hand. Above it are five dots and these are pro¬ 
bably intended to represent five heads. As the ling am has somet'mes five heads, 
this figure is probably intended for Siva ” (J. A. S. B., Part 1,1S90, p. 234), 
would appear to be the “ hull’s or cow’s head with garland ” Fig. 8 of the present 
coins, looked at the tvrong way up; the five dots being the garland, and the “ club ” 
one of the ears. Also $Theoblid’s Fig. 216, which he describes as “ Ornamental 
Fillet or Rib'’ on ” appears to he the Eran.river-mark. And there are others 
of which the description given appears to he doubtful.—E. H. W. 

2 The Zoroastrian Period of Indian History, J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 413. 
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of the Tivthankars and is called by them u Mount MeruM It 
may, therefore, in some cases be a mark of power and strength, 
the “eternal hills/ J similar to the symbols of the sun and moon. 

I would note that this mark occurs on the lower end of the 
pillar that has been excavated at Kumrahar in the sire which, 
as Dr. Spooner shows there is good reason to believe, was the 
Palace of Chandragupta 1 Maury a, where it could not, therefore, 
refer to a stupa or chaitya, or have any Buddhistic significance ; 
as that religion had not then been adopted by the Maurya 
kingdom. Even if this palace* were the later place of A soka, 
the same observation would equally apply; as the Buddhist 
religion had not then been officially recognized and its symbols 
would not have been adopted. I think, therefore, that this 
symbol must be definitely abandoned as having the above 
Buddhist or any special religious significance. 

The fact that this mark does not occur on the present coins 
is natural, as there are no hills in the neighbourhood though it 
might be expected to occur on coins struck at Pajgir. 

As the passage in the Vissnddhimagga says that the shroff 
on examining the coin would know at which village, borough, 
town, mount ain and river bank the coin was struck, where, there¬ 
fore, other marks are combined with the hill-mark they would 
appear to indicate -which particular hill or group of hills was 
intended. Theobald gives a number of such hill-marks (Ftgs. 
46-53), in which the animal over Fig. 49, the peacock over 
Pig. 50, the tree over Fig. 52 and the (?) river turtles under 
Pig . 53, appear to be such distinguishing marks. Theobald’s 
Pig, 59, three arches side by side, would also appear to be 
another variety of the hill-mark. 2 

1 “ Excavations at Pataliputra ” by D. B. Spooner, A.S.E., 1912-13, pp. 63-83, 
Plate XLiX. p. IS. 

5 Theobald described this mark as “ No. 61. Three huts, the cential being 


the largest,” etc., J. A. S. B, Part I, 1890, p. 227. 

Assuming this to be a variety of the hill-mark, which I think it is, there would 
appear to be an interesting example of the later uso of this symbol to represent 
hills on the three coins in a row on a coin of the Puri Kusann type which i* 
described in my paper on " Puri Kushan Coins 55 found at Rakha, in tho present 
number of this Journal. (J. B. 0. K. 8., Yol. A •, p. 79 )—E. H. W. 
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There also does not appear to be any sufficient ground for 
considering a simple branch, such as Figs . 10, 11, 12, 12 (a), 

13 and 33 and reverse Fig. 81 necessarily to represent the bodhi 
tree, though it may do so when it is combined with the figure 
consisting of four or more squares, which is considered to 
represent a rail j as in that form it is found on the coins of 
Taxila and other coins together with other Buddhist emblems. 
Even in the latter case it does not always represent the bodhi 
tree, as is shown by Theobald’s Fig . 223 which he described as 
,f Jackal looking up at a tree, protected by a railing.'” 

The figure called a ee rail,” Fig. 53, also occurs in a variety of 
marks in combination with various other objects besides trees. 

The existence of a branch on certain of the present coins does 
not, therefore, imply any connection with the Buddhist religion. 

A wheel, Fig. 55, appears on one coin, No. 102, but it has 
a double circumference and it differs from the accepted form 
of the FkamaoJialcra and there is no reason to suppose that 
it is intended to represent it. 

With regard to the remark of the Vissuddhimagga, that the 
shroff would know at which river bank the coin was struck, the 
mark of two wavy lines rejuesenting a river occurs on the 
square copper coins found at Eran and Besuagar, and as this 
symbol is also found on the cast copper coins which succeeded 
the above, the presumption is that those coins were current when 
succeeded by the cast coins and are therefore of much later date 
than the silver pur anas. The Yissuddhimagga was written in 
Ceylon at same date before 450 A.D., and, therefore, refers to 
punch-marked coins of a much later date; as this form of 
coinage continued in Southern India much longer than in other 
parts of India. As far as I know, the river-mark has not been 

found on any of the early silver punch-marked coins. If such 
mark had then been in general u?e to represent a river it might, 
perhaps, have been expected to have been found on the present 
Pafcalipntra coins, but it does not occur. 

In the present stage of knowledge regarding punch-marked 
coins it is not possible to judge their probable age except on 
general considerations. 
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Speaking generally, it would appear to be a reasonable infer¬ 
ence that more elaborate designs, and those composed of more 
than one symbol are later than more simple designs and 
those of one symbol. This statement cannot, however, at 
present be made with certainty without an examination of 
a much larger number of coins than have been so far examined 
and without the assistance of the nature of their provenance 


in each case. 

The present coins would appear to be of early date from (1) 
the depth at which they were found ; (2) the fact that their marks 
are all of a simple nature ; (3) the absence of any marks which 
indicate the Buddhist religion which might be expected to be 
found on coins later than Asoka. 

There are two marks which somewhat resemble the Brahmi 


letter Ga, namely Fig. 22 on coin No. 54 and Fig. 23 on coin 55. 
But an examination of these shows that they differ from the 
form of that letter found in inscriptions and on other coins, e. g. 
in the word negcimci on the square copper coins of Taxila, 1 

Some indication of their period may, however, be inferred 
from the fact that amongst the objects round in the excavations 
of Pataliputia carried out by Dr. Spooner at Bulandibagh, in 
which what are believed to be the old wooden city walls, 
described by Megasthenes, have been, discovered, amongst the 


numerous fragments of antiquities which have been found in the 
earth, with which the space between the two wooden palisades 
was filled, I have seen a small square-shaped piece of light green 
opaque glass, or other vitreous material about the same size as 
a small square punch-marked coin, on one side of which this mark 
(Fig. 1 ) is very clearly moulded, exactly similar to the mark 
on these coins. These excavations have as yet been only pro¬ 
visionally described. But, I believe, that Sir John Marshall 
is of opinion that this infilling between the palisades may have 
been made in part from older rubbish-heaps. If this idea is 
correct, the mark in connection with Pataliputra is earlier even 
than Chandragupia. 


1 C. A. I., Plate III, Figs. 3,9,10. 
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In Fig. 22, on coin 54, tha two sloping strokes are 
separate'; and In Fig. 23, oh coin 54, the character does not 
form an angle but is distinctly rounded at the top, and 'the 
line is not of uniform thickness, as in the letter Ga, but the 
right hand portion swells out and is distinctly and, apparently, 
intentionally thicker than the rest of the character. If, there¬ 
fore, these figure's represent the letter Ga, it would appear to be 
an older form than in the inscriptions at present known. 

. . 4 , . , , ’ \ _ 4 

There is also another mark on coin S3', which rna'y be the 
11 rah in i letter to. The mark has not been given on ifiate IV, 
as 1 did not, at first, grasp its possible significance. It will, 
however, be seen on the upper margin of coin 88, Plate II, by 
looking at the coin from the lefthand side, 

The predominant symbols on the coins are (!) the ‘three 
clijiatras and three ovals alternately round a central circle 
( Fig. 1 ) and ( 2 ) the sun ( Fig. 2 ). These two marks also 
occur together on 50 out of the 61 coins found at Peshawar 
described by Dr. Spooner 1 and one or other of them occurs on 

the remaining coins. They also occur generally together on 

1 ' - . * ) „ ; % 4 . - .... 

several of the punch-marked coins which have been described. 2 

They do not, however, occur on any of the 1,226 coins found 
at Paila, though other forms of the solar symbol appear on the 
reverse of some of those coins. 

Several varieties of the first symbol [Fig. 1) are given by 
Theobald, who notes that its great antiquity is shown by the 
fact that it was found by Schlieman in the lowest stratum of the 
excavations at Troy. 3 


1 A. S. R., 1905-06, p. 150, 157, 

2 E.g., I. M. C. Vol I, Plate XIX, figures 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11. Also C.A.I. Plate 

I, figs. 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, S and 13, Plate 1.1 (Taxila) figs. 1 and 2. ,, 

3 “ 27. Central Sphere supporting three * Chatras ’, ‘ Uinhrellas ’ or ‘ Broad 
Arrows % Fig. 91. 

The same type of symbol also occurs in the lowest stratum at Troy 23 feet 
below its surf ace. in terracotta whorls mixed with stone implements. In this 
archaic form of the symbol the apex of the “ chatra” is directed iuwards instead 
cf outwards, and the solar nature of the inner disk cm which the f ‘ chair as ,f rest 
(as it were topsyturvy) is placed beyond doubt by the numerous radiating lines 
surrounding it. (Sehlieman’s Troy, page 80.) 

( Footnote continued on p, 3S.) 
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The “ Pot of Foliage - ’'’ (Fig. 3) occurs in most of the 
coins as an oval boss with six dots over it. The concave 
curve of the mouth of the gJiara is, however, clearly seen on some 
of the coins, e.g. Nos. 19, SO, 21, which leaves no doubt as to its 
significance. 

The interlaced triangles {Fig. 4) is a mark which I have 
not seen on other coins. 

It is not clear what object is intended to be represented in 
Figs. 18A., 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 30, 31, 38, 40,43, 46, 49 
and 50; and reverse marks G2, G5, 71, 73, 75, 76 and 80. 

Of the animals on the present coins, the elephant frequently 
occurs on silver purtinas, the humped bull less frequently, the 
bulks or cow's head with garland is, I believe, as already noted, 
Theobald’s Fig. 3. But I am not aware that the lion has been 
found on the silver purdnas which have hitherto been described, 
though it is found on subsequent copper coinages of Taxi la. 1 
If, therefore, Fig, 7 is a lion, the presence of that animal on 
the present coins is very interesting. 

I have taken the animal {Fig. 7) to be a lion, rather than 
a tiger, on account of the comparatively large size of the head. 
There is, however, no attempt to indicate the mane, as is done 
in the examples of that animal on later Indian coins, and it 
may, consequently, be intended for a tiger. In either case I am 
not aware of either lion or tiger occurring on other silver punch- 
marked coins. 


28. Symbol 27 with threo intervening bills. Fig. 92. 

In this variant the t: eli ifciua are separated by three intervening b ills, and the 
antiquity of this form of the symbol is proved by this kleotical pattern be’ng 
found in Troy, only the tails and “arrows r * (as Sehli email oills them) are ranged 
<m the terracotta vtholds in fours instead of threes (Sclilieimm’s Troy, Plate XLIII, 
fig. 458). 

33. Symbol 27 with three owl heads. Fig . 95. 

In this form, the t: balls J3 are replaced by a Symbol which may be 
described as the Greek letter c> phi ” with the upper projecting limb cut off. It is 
essentially the same as occurs on symbol.20 and is also fou A on Trojan pottery 
ai:d has been designated “ owl’s head” (SclulemuTs Troy, page 313 .fig. 227). 

J.A.S.B,, Part I, 1900, Plate .IX, figures 91-93," 100, 10 1, io\ 103; and 
pages 215-217. 

~ 1 C. A. I.. Plate IIL 
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The snake, in the form of the letter S, ( F.g . 85) and! with 
an egg- {Figs. 28 and 44), the tortoise {Fig. 3G), the humped bull, 
of a different design to Fig. 6, are amongst the marks illustrated 
by Theobald. 

Cunningham suggested that the marks on the purdnas might 
be punning allusions to the names of the rulers or places, e.g. 
a lull or a cow (Sk. Fat set — Yacca) a very common symbol on 
the coins of Kosambi, the capital of the Vatsas ; 1 or that another 
explanation was possible or even probable that they were shroff: 
marks, and that the animals found on those coins might be adopted 
by the shroffs as indicating their names. 2 

The shroff theory, as already noted, cannot stand as regards 
the obverse marks. The animals on pnrqnas may he the lakshet¬ 
nas or emblems of the sahg/ias, or be the ahlcas of particular rulers 
or governing bodies; for instance the Mababharata says that the 
standard of the Brihatratha dynasty of Magadha which came to 
an end about 727 B.C, bore a bull on it. They may also indicate 
the names of places. 

If the early punch-marked coinage was the outcome of the 
Bravidim civilization, there may, possibly, be a connection 
between the animals adopted as lahhanas and the totems of clans. 

The marks on the reverse of the present coins, as is invari¬ 
ably found in punch-marked coins, are of an entirely different 
type to those on the obverse, and are less deeply punched. And 
when they represent the same objects they are smaller than 
the similar obverse mark. 

Only three obverse marks of the same size occur on the 
reverse, viz. Fig. 16, which occurs on the obverse of coins 4, 
88 and 87 and on the reverse of coins 26, 41, 74 and 73 ; Fig. 18 
v'hieh occurs on the obverse of one coin only. No. 43, and on the 
reverse of coin No. 20 ; and Fig. 24 which occurs on the obverse 
of coin 56 and on the reverse of coin 103. Except the above, 

1 CJLI., pp. 53-57. 

2 ■* The old money ehuigers might hare had symbols referring to their 

own names, tints : the for Bury a Das; a « Snake” for'Naga Sen; and an 

“ Elephant^ for Gaj Singh. Dir Deo might have had a “Soldier/* Gopal a Bull , 
ami Kim jur Vamn, a Palm tree (Kliajur).C.A.L, p. 58, 
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where the same marks occur on the reverse as on the obverse, 
they are either somewhat different in design, and even where they 
are the same in designate smaller. Thus the interlaced triangles 
on the reverse of coin 10-5 is smaller than the obverse mark 
Fig. 4; the bulks or cow’s head with garland {Fig. 77) is about 
half the size of the similar mark {Fig. 8) on the obverse ; also 
Fig. 66, snake in shape of the letter S, is much smaller than 
the somewhat similar mark on the obverse {Fig. 85); and the 
phallus {Fig. 58) is only half the size of the similar maik 
(j Fig. 54) on the obverse. 

Coin 103 is peculiar. The marks on the reverse of this coin 
are full size and appear to be all of the nature of obverse marks 
and are deeply punched into the coin in the manner of marks 
on the obverse. There are eleven marks on it. They are punch¬ 
ed indiscriminately over each other. Only one mark, the nine- 
petalled flower, is intact. A possible suggestion might be that 
the reverse of this coin may have been used as a test for trying 
various obverse punches. 

The marks on the obverse of this coin, on the other hand, 
are more lightly punched than those on the reverse. 

The remaining reverse marks, as will be seen from Figs. 58 
to 81, are entirely distinct and even where they apparently 
represent the same objects, e.g. Figs 68, 69 and 79, which 
appear to be intended for the sun, they are quite distinct from 
the sun mark {Fig* 2) on the obverse. 

Professor Papson refers to the injunction of Mann, VIII, 
403, that “ All weights and measures must be duly marked, and 
once in six months let him (i.e. the nripa , the prince) re-examine 
them/’ and he thinks that coins were included in this injunc¬ 
tion, and that the marks on the reverse are perhaps the marks 
affixed by the “ prince , }> the governor of the district, or ether 
official included in the term nripa 3 at the time of periodical 
testing of the currency. He therefore considers that “ the 
merchants or money-changers to whom we have attributed the 
obverse punch-ma:k, had simply to submit their coins to the 
chief authority in the district, who rejected such as were 
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deficient in weight or quality of metal, and sanctioned such as 
were approved by marking them with his official stamp, which 
may perhaps he identified with the solitary punch-mark so often 
found in the centre of the reverse. The occasional occurrence 
of more than one of these reverse punch-marks on a coin is 
naturally explained by supposing the coin to have passed current 
in more than one district, and consequently to have been 
officially tested more than onee. ,;1 

The theory that the marks on the obverse were affixed by the 
merchants or money-changers through whose hands the coins 
happened to pass, cannot, however, be maintained in view of 
the occurrence of certain constant groups of those marks on 
a number of coins. 

The theory that the reverse marks were the official stamp of 
the local authority and indicated that the coin had been tested 
and sanctioned for currency within that area appears, as a general 
statement, to be subject to equally material objections. If this 
were generally the case, the official test and currency mark 
would he expected to he found on all coins that had been in 
circulation, or, at any rate, on the very great majority of 
them, and there would also he far greater uniformity amongst 
the reverse marks, which were affixed on all coins current within, 
a given area, than amongst obverse marks which according to 

the above theory were affixed by merchants or money-changers 

' • • 

through whose hands the coins passed. 

Neither of these conditions, however, is found to exist in the- 
case of the old silver punch-marked coins that have hitherto been 
brought to light. If we exclude the coins of Taxila and the 
Peshawar find, the majority of which bear the “ Taxila mark/-' 

- _ t 

which has hitherto been considered to be a mint mark, on the 
reverse, and the coins found at Eran, which would appear to be 
of later date, punch marks do not occur on the reverse of all the 
old silver pnranas, and when they do oocur, there is no general 
uniformity amongst the reverse marks on the coins found in the 
same locality. 

1 J. R. A 3:, 1896, P»ge 874 
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Re versa marks are found on only 38 of the present coins, and 
there is no uniformity amongst them. Only two marks [Fig. 
59 and obverse Fig, 18) occurs on four coins, one mark {Fig. 
62) on three coins, one mark {Fig. 66) occurs twice, and the 
others are marks which occur only once. A description of the 
marks will be found in Table III. 

That there is no general uniformity amongst the reverse 
marks is also the case in the coins found at Paila. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell's Treasure Trove Report, and his list of marks, which he has 
kindly let me see. show that while, as already noted, only 13 
marks occur in certain fixed groups on the obverse of 1,226 
coins, no less than 89 marks, in which also all varieties of the 
same object have been included under one number, occur on 
the reverse. 

Among the coins from Afghanistan described by Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, 1 out of the 39 rectangular coins 11, namely one-fourth, 
hear no mark on the reverse, and out of the 5 “ Roughly Circular 
or Oval Coins 33 two, namely more than one-third, bear no 
mark on the reverse. 

The marks on the reverse may be the marks of merchants 
and money-changers through whose hands the coins passed. 

One mark on the reverse of the present coins {Fig. 59) is 
very interesting, as a close examination of it shows that this 
mark on the reverse of coins Nos. 18 42 and 83 not only is 
it the same mark, but that it has been punched with the 
identical punch. 

The illustrations of the coins on the plates are not quite 
full size. They are *92 of the actual size of the coins. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Caldwell, b.sc., m.a., ph.d., f.i.c., 
f.c.s., f.p.u., for having kindly weighed the present coins. 

Note. 

On Plate III, the obverse,and reverse of coin 103 have, by 
mistake, been transposed. The one shown as the obverse at the 
top of the Plate being the reverse; and the one shown as the 
reverse at bottom of. the Plate being, the obverse. 

On Plate IV, Fig. 56 is a reverse mark, occurring on the 
reverse of coin 103, and has, by mistake, been shown amongst 
the obverse marks. 

1 J,A..S,R; p.. 227. 
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LIST OF PUNCH-MARKED 

COINS. 

No. 

Weight and 
size* 

Obverse. 

Reverse* 

1 

2 

8 

' 

4 







CLASS A. 


j 

1 

. 

I 

Figure composed of three 
circles and three chkafras 
alternately round a central 
circle with a dot in the 
centre. Fig. 1 ; Sun, Fig. 2 ; 
Pot of foliage, the foliage 
being represented by six 
dots, Fig. S; interlaced 
triangles, Fig , 4. 



' 

Sub -On ass 1. , 



r 

An additional mark • Elephant 
facing right. Fig. 5. 


■8 

4» 

53-1 
ri * -o 

1 Five marks ns noted above 
— Figs . 1,2, 3, 4 and 5. 
PL I. 

Blank. 

2 

S2'3 

105 x 95 

Ditto 

Ditto 

n 

o 

E3-1 

1-05 x -85 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4 

52-5 

1-05 x -95 

As on coin No. 1, with an 
additional mark of six 
clots round a central clot 
(Fig 16;. This mark has 
been punched partly over. 
No. 3 (Pot of foliage) 
and partly over No. 5 
(Elephant) j PL I. 

Ditto 

5 

50-9 

1'05 x - 9 

As on coin No. 3 ; PL I„. 

Ditto 

6 

51-8 

115 x-9 

Ditto mi m. 

Ditto 
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No. 

Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



CLASS A. 




Sub-Class l—contd. 


H 

/ 

53-5 

105 x -9 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, also 
au additional mark of a 
small oval object in au 
oval incuse. 

Blank. 

8 

50*6 

1-05 x 1*0 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, as 
on coin 1. 

Ditto 

9 

49 7 

1 1*3 x *76 

Di.to t PL I. 

The coin is broken and 
a piece is missing. 

Very small circular mark, 
Tig. 5S, arid another indis¬ 
tinct mark. 

10 

4S'5 

1- x -85 

As on coin No. 1; PI. I. 

Blank. 

11 

51-S 

1-12 x '95 

Ditto PI. I 

Ditto 

12 

51*5 

95 x *96 

As on coin No. 1; PL I ... 

Ditto 

13 

40* L 
*9u x *9 

Ditto, (This coin is broken 
and a piece is missing). 

Ditto 

14 

52-2 

1-26 x '87 

Ditto 

Ditto 

15 

50'3 

T05x 1-05 

Ditto. (This coin is broken 
into two pieces but is com¬ 
plete.) 

Ditto 

16 

ra>.o 

1-05 7 1-03 

Ditto. (This coin is broken 
into two pieces but is corn* 
plete.) 

Ditto 

17 

512 

1*2 x -9 

Ditto (Thiscoin is broken 
into two puces but is com¬ 
plete.) 

Ditto 


Note.—C oins 61 and £9 also belong to this class. But I only identified the 
fragment of the punch of Fig. 5 (Elephant right) on further examination after 
the coins had been arranged in the list in tlieir serial order, as a separate class. 
As the change in their place on the list would have affected the inimb^rs of the 
coins on Plites I and II, these coins have been left in their original place in the list 











fUNOE HA»WP COINS, 


[J. B.O.R.*, 


Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


CLASS A. 
Sub-Class 2. 


An acicTtvonal unrk. A 
planfc with berries or, 
peihnps, Cowers, This 
imrk is clearest on coin 
19 ; Fig. 10. 


51-2 
1*15 x.-flfi 


Marks 1, 2, 3 and 4, and 
addifci ml mark ; a plant 
with berries, Fig. 10. 
(This coin is broken into 
four pieces .but is Com¬ 
plete.) 


A flower of seven petals. 
Fig . 59. 


52 9 

1*02 x *9 


As on coin 18 ; PI. I. 


Minute circular mark 
with small boss in the 
centre. Tbeive.are other in- 
d stinct marks which do 
i.ofc appear to be putches 
but look like ike grain of 
wood on which the coin 
may have been placed for 
striking the .obverse pun¬ 
ches. Similar marks occur on 
the reverse of several other 
of these coins. 


53*2 

’95 x *95 


52*9 
102 X Cl 


5XrS 
*92 ;< *85 


As on coin 18 ; PI. I. 


Ditto 


Five dots in a square 
.shnilar to .the additional 
.obverse punch on coin 43 ; 
FigM8, VI lit ' 

JFjgiire resampling flower of 
six petals, GO, and smaU 
_star of six square rays, Fig 
SI; Pi. III. 


^ifcto(The Branch, Fig. 10 is. Very small indistinct mark, 
punched partly o verJ^jpJL) 

-.This coin also has an.4Xtr.a 
mark. Fig. iQ; PI, I, 









ToL, r„ pt, 


PUNCH MARKED COIN'S, 


43 


B 

Weight and 
size. 

Obverse, 

Reverse. 

i 

2 

3 

4 


/ 

CLASS A. 




SUB-CLASS 3. 




An Additional Mark ; A 
Plant of somewhat diffe¬ 
rent design, Fig. 11, 


23 

5r2 
■96 x ■85 

Pour Marks, Figs. 1,2, 3, 4, 
as in the previous coins, 
and fifth Mark. Fig. 11 ; 
PL I, 

Mark. Fig. 62 s PI. I I. 

24 

52-5 

1*1 x -94 

0 itto in «■» 

Blank. 

25 

53-1 

1*06 x -86 

Ditto m. 

Ditto 

26 

53’2 

1-08 x'92 

Lit to, PL L 

Six dots round central dot 
the same as Obverse Fig. 
16 ; and Fig. 63; Pl, III. 






Sub-Class 4. 




An Additional Mark; A 
Six pointed Flower,14. 


27 

52-8 

1‘02 x -97 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and ad¬ 
ditional mark of six-point¬ 
ed dower. Fig. 14 

Minute circular Mark with 
raised line in centre, 
Fig. 64; Pl. III. 

28 

52 8 

1*04 x *97 

As on coin 27 j PL I, 

Blank. 

29 

50*3 

103x1 

Ditto 

t 

Ditto 

30 

4Q’7 

1*16 x *36 

Ditto, PL X ; 

An indistinct mark which 
does not appear to have been 
a punch. 

31 

52-5 

1*15 x -91 

' 

1 

Ditto 7 m 

Blank. 






44 PUNCH MARKED COINS, [J.B.O.RA 


No. 

Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



CLASS A. 




StTB-CliASS l—contd. 


32 

51-4 

X-Ix-90 

As on coin 27; PL I 

Mark Fig. 62.; as on reverse 
of coins 23 and 70. 

33 

52-6 

1-2 x-95 

Ditto 

Blank. 

34 

52'8 

1-02 x -90 

i 

The hnpress f on of the addi¬ 
tional mark, Fig . 14, is 
faint on this coin and only 
half of it shows on the 
edge of the coin. 

Ditto 

35 

63-1 

I'Ol x-96 

» 

As on coin 27 . with an ad¬ 
ditional mark of a star or 
wheel without a rim, 
Fig. 15; PL I. 

DWo 






Sub-Class 5. 




With Additional mark ; A 
nine-leaved branch, Fig . 12. 


36 

49-1 
lx-95 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 with 
additional mark. A nine- 
leaved branch, Fig . 12. 

I Impression of an in cits e but 
the mark is indistinct. 


: 

Also two extra marks ; 
six dots round a central 1 
dot, Fig 16, and an indis¬ 
tinct mark of a small boss 
in the centre of a circular 
incuse ; PI. I. 




With additional mark; nine- 
leaved branch with a boss 
nt the base (Fig. 12a. 
Pl. I). 


37 

48-3 

1-02 x "92 

Marks 1, 2, 3 and 4 with 
additional ' mark, Fig. 
12(a). 

Mark as Fig. 65 j H. III. 
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3 4 



53 1 

1-05 x 94 


oa a 

1-06 x S6 


51-7 
1 x -S3 


523 

1*15 x * So 


611 

1*11 x *77 


52*3 

1 x *90 


CLASS A. 
Sub-Class 6, 


An additional innrk ; 
three dots in incuse. (Tiff. 

it, pi. i.) 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 17. 


As on coin 3S and an addi¬ 
tional mark. (Tiff. ISA ; 
PI. I). 

As on coin 38; PL I 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Sub-Class 7. 


An Additional Mark. Five 
dots in a square. Tiff. 18, 
PL I. 


Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 18. 


Blank. 


Ditto 


Snake, Tiff. GQ ; and two 
squares over a semi-circle, 
Tiff. 67 ; PL HI- 

Six dots round central dot, 
like obverse Tin. j 6, bat 
smaller ; and, probably in¬ 
complete, mark o£ two dots 
on the edge of tbe coin. 
PI. III. 

F’ower of seven p tab, Fig. 
59; struck from the same 
punch as on reverse of 
coin IS ; PI. III. 


Elan k. 





PUNCH MAM'ED COINS. 


fj/B.O.R.B 


Weight and size. 

- ir 1 ftai ,, ■,.una.■ 11 —n i.n i 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

2 

3 

4 


CLASS A. 
Sub-Class 8 . 


52*2 
1 x -93 


51*8 


1 x *84 


51*5 


1* 1 x *82 


An additional mark; a 
figure resembling a fieur* 
de«lys on a horizontal 
line over five vertical 
lines {Fig. 19.) 

Marks ], 2, 3, 4 -and 19 ; 
in which only three of the 
vertical lines show in the 
mark on this coin. It also 
has an extra mark of three 
p'rallfil lines joined at one 
end ; this mark is incom¬ 
plete (Pl. I). 

Tnnches 1, 2, 3,-4 and 19. 
The five vertical lines are 
•clearly shown on this coin 
as in Fig 19. Pl. I. 

Sub-Class 9. 

With additional mark of 
seven vertical lines and 
a hor'zoxital line, resembling 
a comb (Fig. 43). 

Marks 1. 2, 3, 4 and 43. 

Sub-Class 10. 


blank. 


Star, Fig. 68 • 
mark with 
Pl. III. 


Blank 


50*1 

ld5 x-ft 
535 
1 x *90 
52-3 

1-1 x 95 
52-5 
1 x -OS 


With additional mark, 
possibly a snake. (Fig. 

20 .) 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and. 20: Ditto 
PL I. 

Ditto ... .Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


PL I... Ditto 
«• * ■ j D it to 


f I he additional mark (Fig. 20'' 
has been punched ovc: 
nark 1. 


and {..distinct 
oval outline 
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5 L 


r.e> 

ij 


53 


54 


55 


•* i 

or/ 

94 x *02 


53*1 

1*1 x *90 


52*9 
*98 x *94 


51*7 
lx *78 


52* S 

1*04 x *96 


No. 

. i 

Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

. 

1 

Reverse. 

i 

0 

mJ 

3 

4 


CLASS A. 

Sue-Cl a 33 11. 

c as si own 


Additional Mark 
in Fig. 21. 


Marks 1/2, 3, 4 and 21. 

11. I. 


ca 1, 2, 3, 4 and 21. 
Mark 21 a/pears oilypartly 
on lie munrin of the coin. 
PI I. 


Sub- Class 12 




Additional Mark of oval 
curved line with boss in 
co..{re. Fig. 44. 

Marks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 44. 
Pi. L 

Sub-Class 13. 


Additional Mark. Fig. 22. 


Punches 1, 2, 3,4 and 22, fl. I. 


Sub-Class 14. 


Additional Mark. Fig. 23. 

Punches 1, 2* 3, 4 and 23. 
PL I. 


Blank. 


Blank. 


Dii'o 


Three Marks—Star of 
cnrvcd riys. Fig. G9 ; simi¬ 
lar star bat fewer rays and 
n t so curved ; and small 
circular boss. PI. Ill, 






48 


PUNCH MASKED C0IN3, 


[J.B.O.B.S 




Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

2 

3 1 


CLASS A. 

Sub-Class 15. 

Additional Mark ; eight 
petalled flower. Fig. 24. 



46-8 

1-OS X -ss 


52-0 

1*02 x -98. 


1*08x^95 


520 

1*0 x 4*87 


Marts 1, 2, 3, 4 and 24 Blank. 

PI. II. 

Sub-Class 16. 

Additional Mark; tlr'ck 
object, with the two ex¬ 
tremities curved in opposito 
directions ; Fig. 25. 

Mmks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 25. Miutito circular dot. 
This coin also has a sixth 
mark, an object in a 
triangle {Fig, 26) punched 
over 2. In this c mi 111 irk 
4 has been punched over 
mark 1; Pl. II. 

Sub-Class 17. 

Addi ti onal Mark; F our- 

pointed flower. Fig. 27. 

Mark 3 3, 2, 3/ 4 and 27. Blank* 

There are also three addi¬ 
tional mart's ; a curved line 
with a dot; Fig, 28 ; a 
mark which may possibly 
be the Prahnii letter to 
and an indistinct circular 
mark. PL II. 

Sub-Class 13. 

Additional mark, a Triangle. 

Fig. 29. 

Marks 1, 2, 3. 4 and 29. Also Ditto, 
a sixth mark. Fig. £0 ; and, 
the oval incuse of a seventh 
mark, which is indistinct. 

Pl. II. 
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PUNCH MARKED COIN'S* 



No. 

Weight and 

Obverse. 


size. 

• 


I 

2 

3 


60 454 

1 x *96 


CLASS A. 

Sub-Class 19. 

Additional Mark} a curved 
line and a dot. Fig. 31, 

Marks 1. 2 3 3, 4 and 31 ... Blank. 
Sub-Cl ass 1. ] 


51*2 

1-61 x *70 


49' 5 
lx-70 
(incomplete) 


Marks 1, 2. 3, 4 and 32. 
Fig. 32 proves on closer 
examination to he a portion 
of Mark 5. Elephant right. 
Fig. 5, This edn therefore 
belongs to Class A, Snb- 
Chssl. PL II. 

Sob-Class 20. 

No additional mark. 


Marks 1, 2, 3, 4. Mark 2 is 
punched in two places, each 
only showing in part. 


Do. 


Do. 


37*7 
lx -33 


Incomplete as the coin is 
broken. On this piece of 
the coin there are only 
marks. Figs. 1,2 and 4. 

C LASS B. 

Marks 1, 2 a 3 (but not 4) 
together with an additional 
fourth mark. 

Sub-Class 1. 


With a fourth mark ; hump¬ 
ed bull. (Fig. 6.) 


Punches, 1,2. 3 and 6} PL II. Do. 


i 


63-28 
1*04 x -91 







gg 81*8 As on com 64 5 PI. II. | Blank, 

lx *86 

gg 46*6 As on coin 64 The coin is 

1*1 x *98 broken in three pieces* one 

piece missing containing 
half of the mark of the 
humped bull. 

g7 52*6 1 As on coin 64 This coin is 

116 x *90 broken, but is complete. 


Sub-Class 2. 

Extra mark obscure. 

i 

gg 51’2 Marta 1, 2, 3 and an indls- 

1‘1 x ’81 tiuct mark. Mark 1 is 

punched in two places. 

PI. II. 

Sub-Class 3. 

I 

No fourth Mark. 

Q9 52'5 Marks 1, 2 and 3 ... Ditto. 

*96 x *91 

CLASS C. 

Marks 1 and 2; Lion 
(Fig. 7) and cow’s or hull’s 
head with garland (Fig. 8). 


Sub-Glass 1. 

No additional Mark. 

Marks 1, 2, 7 and 8. PI. II. . Fig. 62 j PI. Ill, 



Ditto 


Ditjfco. 


Ditto. 


53*1 

1*05 x'So 


As on coin 70 s PI. II. 


Blink. 
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PUNCH MASKED COINS. 



Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

2 

3 


CLASS C. j 


Sub-Class l—oonfd. 

53-1 

•97 x '94 

As on coin 70; PI, II* 

53-2 

♦98 x ’87 

Ditto 

* 

52-3 

1-04 x -80 

Ditto, PI. II. 

509 

1-05 x -90 

Ditto 

. 

50-0 

1*02 x -74 
47-2 
•80 x -80 
(Part: only ) 

| Ditto 

1 Ditto «. • *.. 

Sub-Class 2. 


An additional Mark; a 
Branch of seven leaves. 
(Fig. 13). 

52-5 

1-06 x -86 

52-3 

1'02 x *86 

Marks 1, 2, 7, 8 as on c >in 
70, and additional mark. 
Fig. 13 ; PL 1L 

As on coin 78 ... 


I Sub-Class 3. 

■ 

* 

Additional Mark; a Branch 
of seven leaves rising 
from a round boss. Fig. 33. 

53*2 

1-02 x -88 

i 

Marks 1, 2, 7, 8 and 33. Also 
an additional mark, a cross 
with each arm terminating 
in a small boss. 


Reverse. 


Blank* 


Ditto. 


Six dots round central dot 
Obverse Fig. 16; PI. III. 

Star bat slightly different 
from Fig. 2 ; also sun, or 
flower. Fig. 70. 'The rays 
more resemble the cogs of a 
wheel, there is a double ring 
in the centre, and no outer 
rim to the rays, as in Fig. 2. 

Blank* 

Blank. 


Fig. 71. 

Six dots round central dot 
Odverse Fig. 16; PL III. 






PUNCH MARKED COIN&. [J.B.O.E.S 


Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

2 

3 

4 


CLASS a 


St7B-Cl»AS3 4. 


With Additional Mark ; 
which resembles a stand¬ 
ing figure with a tail 
but without the head 
shown separately, perhaps 
a monkey. Fig. 34 j PI. II. 

52*6 Maris 1, 2, 7, 8 and 34 ; Blank. 

*96x 90 and a small indistinct 

object in a circular incuse. 


§3 3 Marks l, 2, 7, 8 and 85.. Ditto 
1*25 x *74 Also an additional mark ; 

a snake in shape of the 
letter S ; Fig. 35.’ 


Stna-CiASs 5. 


With an Additional mark 
of a triangle, Fig . 29. 

52*5 Marks 1, 2 3 7 3 8 fas on coin Flower of seven petals. Fig* 

•94x*92 70) and 29; PI. H, 59. This mark is made 

by the identical punch as 
on the reverse of coin* 
18 and 42 ; PI. III. 

Sub-Class 6. 


With an Additional Mark ; 
resembling a. tortoise. 

Ffg. 36, 

S3-D Marks 1,2, 7, 8 (as on coin An object, the meaning el 

•95x*89 70) and 36; PI. II. which is not clear ; Fig, 

73 s PI. III. 
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PUNCH MARKED COINS 





No. 


85 


86 


87 


Weight; and 
size. 


2 


44-0 

1*U4 x 97 


51*4 
1 x -95 


Obverse, 


Reverse. 


52-5 

ro5 x -so 


4. 


CLASS C. 
Sub-Class 7. 


With an additional mark 
of a six petalled flower, 
Fig. 14 ; PL 11. 

Marks 1, 2, 7, 8 and 14. 


Sub-Class 8. 


With an additional mark 
of a wheel with six spokes, 
bnt without a r'un. Fig. 15. 
This coin is broken and a 
piece is missing. PL II. 


Blank. 


Marks 1, 2. 7, 8 and 15. 


I 


A snake in the form oi ' tho 
letter S, Fig* 66 j H. III. 


Scb-Class 9. 

i 

With two additional marks ; j 
a central dot with six dots 
round Fig. 37; flower of 
six petals, or star of six rays 
ending in dots, similar to 
reverse mark, Fig, 60, and 
a cross in round cornered 
incuse; PI. II. 

Marks I, 2, 7, 8 and 37, 
Reverse mark 60, and a 
cross in, square incuse* 


A minute mark of a cross 
in a rounded incuse similar 
to the mark on the obverse 
of this coin but smaller. 
Fig. 74. 





fMJNCH MASKED COINS. 


[J.B.O.'B.fS, 




Weight and 
size. 


47 2 
lx-94 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 



CLASS C. 
SUB-CliASS 10. 


With an additional mark ; 
a central boss with six 
straight lines and six 
lines ending in a boss, 
radiating from it alter¬ 
nately. Fig. 89 ; PI. II. 

Marks 1, 2, 7,8 and 39 ... Blank. 


Sub-Class 11. 


51-5 

1 x -82 


With two additional marks ; 
a many petalled flower, 

Fig. 45 j and a fignre 
resembling the figure 8 
within a circle, Fig. 46 : 

PI. II. 

Punches 1, 2, 7, 8, 39 and Blank. 
46. 

CLASS D. 


Marks 1, 2 and Elephant, 
left, Fig. 9. 


48-5 
1-1 x -90 

52-0 
,’92 x -88 


Sue-Class 1. 

With an Additional mark j 
crescent with five dots. 

Fig. 41, and triangle with 
three dots inside, Fig. 42. 

Marks 1, 2, 9, 41 and 42 ; Blank. 
PI. II. 


Ditto 


,.. Blank. 


92 


52-8 
•98 x -91 


Ditto, PI. II. 


Blank. 










VO L. r n *T, 1.3 


PUNCH MABEED COINS, 



Weight and 
size. 

Obverse. 

Severn. 

2 

3 

4 


CLASS D. 


1 

Sub-Clabs 1—- -conoid. 


51-5 
lx-88 

Marks 1, 2, 9, 41 and 42, 
PI. II. 

Blank, 

B3-4 
*95 x *90 

Ditto, Mark 42 is 

very faint. 

Traces of two marks ..-tno 
worn and indistinct to 
decipher. 


SuB-CliASS 2. 



Similar to the above but no 
triangle mark Fig. 42. The 
•coins are both incomplete 
in shape and the triangle 
mark may be on the 
missing portion. 


52*5 
•91 x -85 

Marks 1, 2, 9 and 41 (but 
not 42). PI. II. 

Blank, 

511 

*95 x -91 

D itto. The shape of this 
coin shows that a portion 
is missing on which there 
might have been another 
mark. The son mark, Fig . 
2, is punched in two places 
on this coin. 

Flower of seven petals, Fig. 
69, as on the reverse of 
coins 18, 42 and 88, and, 
apparently, made with the 
identical punch. PI, III. 


Sub-Class 3. 



With Additional mark ; bow 
and arrow. Fig. 


52-6 
*85 x *84 

• 

Marks I, 2, 9 and 47 ; 
PI, 11. 

Ellipse with a dot at each 
apex. Fig . 75; and a figure 
consist!!:g of an oval and 
four parallel lines united 


by a line at right angles ; 
possibly two separate 
marks. Fig. 76 ; PI, III. 













56 


PUNCH MARKED COINS. 





Weight and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

2 

3 

4 


CLASS D. 
Sub-Class 3 — conid . 


49L 
92 x 'SO 


Marks 1. 2, 9 ar.d47. This 
coin lius r.n extra mark of a 
circle with eight dots ronnd 
it. Fig. 48 5 PL 11. 


Four marks. Small cow’s or 
Lull’s head with garland, 
similar to Fig. 77. of. Ob¬ 
verse Fig. 8 , but smaller; 
design. Fig. 78 ; small obs¬ 
cure mark in rounded incuse ; 
and a bo s towards the side 
of ^ circular incuse ; PI. III. 


Sub-Class 4. 


With additional mark; six- 
petalled flower, similar to 
Fig. 24. 


53 2 
97 x -70 


Marks 1, 2,9 and 24 end 
an additional mark ; a solid 
semi-circle, Fig. 49, PI. 31, 


Indistinct mark in circular 
incuse. 


Sub-Class 5. 


Marks 1, 2, 9. with addi¬ 
tional mark. Fig. 50. 


ICO 


51-4 Marks 1 ,2, 9 and 50, PL 31. Blank. 
90 x 80 

CLASS E. 


Marks 1 and 2 with addition-j 
al marks. 
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PUNCH EH. COINS. 



No. Weight and size. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 



CLASS E. 
Sub-Class 1. 


101 


51*4 
•97 x *80 


102 


48*5 
*32 x -75 


103 


53*2 

1*1 X -TO 


With two Additional maths; 
four dots in a triangle, Fig 
61* and a square divided 
into four with a dot in 
each, Fig. 62, PL II. 

Marks 1, 2, 51 and 52, and 
two additional marks ; a 
solid equilateral triangle ; 
and an indistinct mark. 


Sub-Class 2. 

With two Additional marks. 
The “Rail” mark cf a 
square divided into four, 
Fig. 53. A six spoked 
double-wheel. Fig . 65. 

Marks 1. 2, 53, and 65. 
Also an additional mark; 
a small object (phallus ?) 
Fig . 54, 

Marks I, 2, 53 and 5' 

and small plain ovoid 


Mark Fig . 79* resembling 
the sun mark, ob verso 
Fig. 2, but with rays at 
the quadranta only, three of 
which show on the part 
struck It differs entirely 
from the sun mark. Fig . 2, 
on the obverse of this and 
the other coins. 


Blank. 


Ten marks. Soma of them 
over others, nine-petalled 


object. The obverse of .flower; eight-pefcalled flower; 
this coin is sit own, ly six-petalled flower; Big . 66. 
mistake,among the Reverse Over the last is punched 

■ W*V « -w* "W W « A m a 


coins on PI, III. 


one-hilf of a smaller 
six-petalled flower $ four 
dots round a central dot, 
in a circular incuse ; sun 
with four rays ; branch (?) 
and small portion of an 
indistinct mark on the 
margin. The reverse of 
this coin is shown, by 
mistake, among the obverse 
coins on PI. III. 






PUNCH MARKED COINS, 




No. Weight and size. 



Obverse. 



CLASS E. 


SUB-ClASS 3. 


With’additional mark; a lax’ge 
circular boss probably part 
of Fig. 3. 


104 


52-6 

1-15 x 95 


Broken in three pieces ; but 
complete. Marks 1 and 2 
and a large circular boss, 
probably part of mark 3 
(pot with foliage) the 
six dots of which would 
fall outside the coin. 
The rest of the coin is 
covered with a layer of 
copper which was appa¬ 
rently melted on. 


Blank. 


Sub-Class 4. 


Additional Mark a cow's or 
deer's head. Fig, 57. 


105 


47*7 

•84 x *80 


Marks 1, 2 and 57. PI. III. 


Interlaced triangles. Simihr 
to, but smaller than obverse , 
Fig, 4; and a mark a& 
shown in Fig . 80 ; Pl. III. 


106 


Sl’l 
86 x *77 


Sub-Class 2— (contd,) 

Marks 1 and 2; “Rail,” 
Fig, 53; double wheel, 
Fig. 65; and another 
indistinct mark only 
partly on the coin, PL 
III. 


Branch of five leaves. Fig. 81, 
Pl. III. 
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No. 

Weight and size. 

Obyorse, 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



CLASS E, 


' 


Sub-Class 5. 


, 


Additional Marks; two indis¬ 
tinct marks. 


107 

49*1 
•82* -80 

Marks 1 and 2; and 
two indistinct marks; 
one apparently a branch 
but of different design 
to Figs. 12, 12(a) and 13. 

Indistinct mark; a portion of 
a mark of a circular ring 
round a small central boss.: 


i 

CLASS. F. i 



103 


44-7 
•05 x -74 


Marks 1 and 9 (Elephant 
left) only, PI. HI. 


Blank. 
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PUNCH MARKED COINS, 




TABLE II. 

Coins with Marks on the Reverse. 


Serial No. 

of coin 
in the List. 

Class and 
Sub-class of 
Coin. 

Figure in Plate IY. 

X 

1 2 

1 

1 

t 

3 

9 

A, 1 

58 

18 

A.2 

59 

19 

A. 2 

Minute circular mark with small bosir in centra 
(not figured). 

20 

A. 2 

Obverse mark 18. 

21 

A. 2 

60 and 61 

22 

A. 2 

Very small indistinct mark. 

23 

A, 3 

62 

26 

A. 3 

63 and obverse mark 16, which also occurs on 
the reverse of 41, 74 and 79. 

27 

A. 4 

Minute circular mark with raised line in centre* 

32 

A. 4 

62 

36 

A. 4 

Indistinct mark. 

37 

A. 5 

65 

40 ! 

A. G 

66. 67 and a star or flower. 

41- 

A. 6 

Obverse mark' 16. 

42 

A. 6 

69 

45 

A. 8 

68 

55 

A. 14 

69 and ft star similar to 69J but with fewer rays 
and a small circular boss (not figured). 

67 

A. 16 

Minute circular dot (not figured). 

75 

B. 1 

62 

74 

C. 1- 

Obverse mark 16 

75 

C. 1- 

70 and a variety of Sun mark- (Fig; 2). 

■ 
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Serial No, 
of coin 
in the List, 


4 




. Class and 
Sub-class of 
Coin, 


Pigure in Plate IP. 



C. 2 
C. 2 


. 3 


C. 5 
C. 6 
C. S 
C. 9 


1)1 


1)2 


D. 3 


K 3 | 


- l 

Obverse mark 16. 


Traces of two indistinct marks. 


and one obscure mark in circular incus* and 
small round punch. 


D. 4 Indistinct mark in Circular incuse . 


Eleven marks. Figs, 56 and 79, obverse Fig. 24, 
also another similar flower but with nine petals ; 
also another similar eight-petalled flower, or, 
possibly, wheel, as the petals or (?) spokes are 
straight; mark of four large dots round a 
central dot; a mark of five dots round the upper 
part of a lemon-shaped object; and three other 
indistinct marks. 

The marks on this coin are peculiar ; as they are 
all full size and appear to be all of the nature 
of obverse marks, and are deeply punched into 
the coin in the manner of marks on the obverse. 
They are punched indiscriminately over each 
other. Only one mark, the nine-petallcd flower, 
is intact. It would appear that this coin may 
have been used as a tost for trying various 
punches. 

The marks on the obverse of this coin, on the 
other hand, are more lightly punched than 
those on the reverse. 
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Serial No, 
of coin 
in the List, 

Class and 
Sub-class of 
Coin, 

Figure in Plate IV. 

X J 

2 

L 

n 

105 

F. 

Interlaced triangles (smaller) 80. 

106 

E. 

81 

107 

G. 

Indistinct marks. 
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6 ? 


TABLE ITT. 


Description of the Marks on the Coins as illustrated on PL IV. 


.Figure 

on 

Plate IY. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sab-class. 

Number 
of coiiiS 
oil which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
. the coins in 
the list. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

i 

Three ovals and three chhatras 
alternately round a central 
circle with a dot in the 
centre, the “ Troy mark/ 4 

All 

1 

103 

All 

2 

The Sun mark ; a circle 
with rays round it and a dot 
in the centre. 

A-E 

106 

All, except — 
and 108- 

3 

Pot of foliage ; represented 
by an oval boss surmounted 
by six dots. 

A.1-20 

63 

1-62 and 69 

4 

Two interlaced triangles with 
a circle inside them in the 
centre ; and six dots round 
them within the outer angles. 

A. 1-20 : 

62 

1-62 

5 

Elephant facing right 

A. 1 

19 

1-17,61, 69 

6 

Humped bull facing left 

B. 1 

4 

64-67 

7 : 

Lion [or (?) tiger] facing 
right. 

C. Ml 

20 

70-89 

8 

Bull’s or cow’s head, with 
garland, represented by dots. 

C. 1-11 

! 

20 

70-39 

9 

Elephant facing left 

I) 1-5 

11 

90-100 

10 

A plant with berries or, 
perhaps, flowers. This nmk 
is clearest on coin 19. 

A. 2 

1 

5 

18-22 

11 

A plant of different design, 
without berries. 

A. 3 

4 

23-26 

12 

A branch of nine leaves ... 

A. 5 

2 

26 

12a 

A branch of nine leaves rising 
from a circular boss. 

A. 5 (a) 

1 

87 

13 

A branch of seven leaves ... 

C. 2 

2 

78, 79 

14 

Six-pointed flower with hollow 
centre. 

A. 4 

10 

27-35, 63 

* 
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Figure 

on 

Plate IV. 

1 

Description of Marik. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

2 j 

| 3 

4 

5 

15 

A wheel of six spokes, but 
without a rim; perhaps a 
star. 

C. 8 

1 

86 

16 

Six dots round a central dot... 

A. 4-5, C. 9 

3 

4, 36 and 87 

17 

Three (lots in incuse 

A. 6 

5 

38-42 

18 

Five dots ( quincunx ) within 
a square. 

A. 7 

1 

43 

18a 

Figure representing one letter 

T superimposed on another. 

A. 6 

1 

S9 

19 

A figure resembling a fleui*- 
de-lys over a horizontal line 
over five vertical lines 
(clearest on coin 45). 

A. 8 

1 

2 

44-45 

20 

Curved figure, probably a 
snake. 

A. 10 

4 

47-60 

21 

A thick raised line forming 
an oval, with a straight line 
through it lengthways, and 
a line curving inwards on 
one side. 

A. 11 

2 

k 

£1-52 

t 

22 

Two straight linos sloping 
so as to form an acute angle 
and a sloping line to the 
right of them. The meaning 
is not apparent. May, possibly, 
be the Brahmi letter ya, 

i 

A. 13 

1 

54 

23 

A carved line from the edge 
of incuse and, to the right, 
of .it, a curved line with 
thickness out towards its 
right extremity. The mean¬ 
ing is not apparent. May, pos¬ 
sibly, be the Brahmi letter yo. 

1 A. 14 

1 

85 

24 

Eight-petalled flower 

A. 15 

1 

56 

25 

Thick object, with the two 
extremities curved in opposite 
directions. The meaning is 
not clear. 1 

A. 16 

1 

57 

1 
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Figure 

Qn 

Plate IV. 

Description of Mark, 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. i 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers, of 
the coins in 
the list. 

~rrrr~z— --- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

26 

Circular boss in a triangle ... 

A. 16 ( 

j 1 I 

57 

27 

Four-petalled flower 

A. 17 

1 

58 

23 

Curved object with a dot ... 

A. 17 

1 

58 

29 

Triangle in circular incuse ... 

A. 18, C. 5 

2 

59, 83 

SO 

Two lines sloping together 
with dots. 

A. 18 

1 

i 

59 

31 

A slightly curved line and 
a dot. 

A. 19 

i ; 

i 

60 

32 

Head of elephant facing 
right (on coin 61). 

A. 1 

1 

18 

1-17 and 61 

33 

A plant with berries 

A. 17 

2 

80 

84 

. ' 

A standing monkey, or human 
figure. 

C. 3, 4 

2 

81, 82 

85 

Snake in form of letter S ... 

C. 4 

( 

1 

S3 

36 

Tortoise (?) 

C. 6 

i 

84 

37 

Flower of sixpetal3 

C. 9 

i 

87 

38 

An arched line intersected by 
a straight line. 

• • • 

i i < 


39 

An eight-petadod flower with 
alternate petals ending in 
dots, or eight-rayed star. 

C. 10 

i 

88 

40 

Figure as illustrated 

A. 2 

1 

22 

41 

Hor?eshoe shaped curved line 
ending in two dots and five 
dots within it. 

D.l, 2 

7 

9C-96 

42 

Three dots in a triangle 

D. I 

5 

90-94 

43 

Figure like a comb 

A. 9 

1 

46 

44 

Thick curved line with a dot 
within it. 

A. 12 

1 

63 
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Figure 

on 

Plate IV. 

Description of Mark. 

i 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on whitli 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

i 

2 

I 

3 

4 

5 

45 

Twelve-pefcalled flower 

C. 11 

1 

89 

46 

Figure resembling the figure 8 

C. 11 

1 

89 

47 

Bow and arrow 

D. 3 

2 , 

97, 98 

48 

Eight dots round the circle ... 

D, 3 

i 

98 

49 

A solid semi-circle 

1). 4 

i 

99 

50 

Five parallel lines, the centre 
line being longest, joined by 
a line at right angles. 

D. 6 

i 

100 

51 

Five dots in a triangle 

E. 1 

i 

101 

r2 

A figure composed of four 
squares with a dot in each 
square. 

E. 1 

i 

101 

53 

The “ Bail >3 figure of four | 
squares, j 

E. 2 

3 

102, 103, 106 

54 

Object as illustrated, probably 
phallus. 

1 

E. 2 

1 

102 

55 

One circle within another, 
with six spokes from the 
centre. 

E, 2 

3 

102,103,106 

56 

Flower of six petal** with nn 
oval dot between each petal; 
this is a Reverse mark on 
coin 103 included by mistake 
amongst the obverse marks. 

... 

i. • 

» • * 

57 

Cow's, or deer’s head with 
horns. 

E. 4 

i 

108 


Mares os the Reverse. 




58 

Object as illustrated ; probably 
phallus. 

A. 1 

i 

9 

69 

Flower of seven petals 

A. 2, 6, 

C. 5, D 2. 

4 

18, 42, 83, 96 
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Figure 

on 

Plate IV. 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

1 

Number 1 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

60 

Flower of six petals ... 

A. 2 

1 

21 

61 

Small flower of six petals 

A. 2 

1 

21 

62 

Figure as illustrated ... 

A. 4, C. 1 

3 

23, 32, 70 

63 

Figure of three squares ns 
shown. The i?ic.use shows 
that this is not an incomplete 
impression of a mark of four 
squares. 

A. 3 

1 

i 

26 

64 

Minute mark. Small thin 
object in circle. 

Ml 

i 

27 

/ 

65 

Figure of six small squares 
and four triangular marks. 

A. 6(a) 

i 

87 

66 

Small thick object curved 
like an S, probably a snake. 

A. 6, C. 8 

2 

40, 86 

67 

Two squares placed diagonally 
over a semi-circle. 

A. 6 

1 

40 

68 

Sun or star 

i 

A. 8 

1 

45 

69 

Sun with rays curved from 
right to left. 

A. 14 

1 

55 

70 

A double circle with dot in j 
centre and small rays or petals 
round. 

e. i 

1 

75 

71 

Figure as illustrated 

C. 2 

1 

78 

72 

An incised triangle surrounded 
by three others. 

C. 3 

I 

80 

73 j 

Figure as illustrated; the 
meaning is not clear. 

C. 6 

1 

84 

74 

Small mark ; a cross in circular 
incuse. 

G. 9 

1 

87 

75 

Elliptical figure with a dot at 
each apex. 

D.3 

1 

97 
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Figure 

on 

Plate-1V. 

Description, of Mark. 

■ 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins iri 
tlie liat. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

76 

Four vertical lines joined by* 
a horizontal line, and an 
oval; possibly, two separate 
marks. 

D. 3 

1 

97 

i 

77 

Bull’s or cow’s head with gar¬ 
land ; similar to Obverse 
Fiff. but smaller. 

D. 3 

1 

98 

78 

A central boss with three lines 
curving outwards round it, 
two of them having three 
dots on their outer side. 
The mark appears to be a com¬ 
plete one* 

D. 3 

1 

98 

79 

Mark like the'Sun mark, but 
with only four raya at the 
quadrants* 

E. 1 

1 


80 

Three longer and three shorter 
straight lines, converging 
together, as illustrated. 

B. 4 

1 

105 

81 

Branch of five leaves 

E. 2 

1 

100 
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By E. H. C. Walsh, C.S.I. 

The coins which are described in the present paper were found 
on the northern slope of the Rakha Hills in the district of Singh- 
bhnm.J They were found buried about one foot below the sur¬ 
face. Three of the coins were lying- exposed to view, and this 
led to further search by the removal of the top soil. In alb 303 
coins were discovered lying together. Small fragments of a 
broken clay pot were found with the coins, and might or might 
not have been used originally to contain the coins. The pieces 
of pot are, however, so small that no conclusions can be drawn 
from them. The coins were found in one place ; the major por¬ 
tion were discovered ou May 31st, 1917, and the balance a few 
days later, upon a further search being made. Nothing corres¬ 
ponding to a mould was discovered, and no evidence has been 
discovered, as yet, that a Mint [stood near the place where the 
coins -were found. An old road runs past the place of find 
in close proximity to a small river, within a quarter of a mile of 
ancient copper workings and surrounded by copper-slag heaps. 
It is possible that the Mint might have been erected near the 
spot. 2 The fact that the edges of the coins had not been 
trimmed lends a measure of support to this possibility. 

The coins are of the type known as “ Puri Rushan,” so called 
from the fact that a number of those coins were found in the 
Puri District in IS93 and were described by Dr. Hoernle in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic 8 Society of Bengal in 1895. 

1 The coins which are illustrated on the Plate to the present Paper, are in the 
Bihar and Orissa Coin Cabinet in the Patna Museum and are serials, Nos. 831 to 
842, in the General Register—E..H. W. 

3 Ihe above information has been kindly furnished by Mr. C. Olden, Superin¬ 
tendent cf th 3 Cape Copper Company, Ltd., Fvakha Hills Mines, within whose 
mining lease the place, where the coins were found, is situated. 

s Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 159o, pp. 61-65. 
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The find in that case consisted of 548 copper coins, which 
were found buried in a small earthen pot, two feet below the 
surface, while excavating earthworks at Gurbai Salt Factory at 
Manikaratna in the Puri District. They consisted of two distinct 
varieties. 47 of the coins were die-struck but were so much 
worn down by usage, that the designs on most of them are bare- 
ly discernible. “ On some of them, however, sufficient remains 
to identify them with coins of the Indo-Scythian class. The 
obverse shows the well-known standing figure of king Khanishka 
pointing with his right hand down to the fire-alter; the reverses 
show figures of MAO or MIIPO, AEPO, and OADO, as seen 
on Kanerki coins. No trace of the legend remains; and in its 
absence, of course, it is impossible to be quite certain of the 
identity ; but the resemblance of the figures on both the obverses 
and reverses to those on the corresponding Kanerki coins is very 

striking......The whole of the remainder of the coins 

are cast coins, and very crude imitations of those of Kanerki. 
They all show two standing figures, one on each face of the 
coin, with their arms in varying positions. There is no legend 
but most of them are marked with a crescent placed in varying 
parts of the field. Accordingly they may be distributed into 
the following classes and varieties/"’ 1 

These latter “ Puri Kushan ” coins were of different varieties 
and were classified by Dr. Hoernle as follows:— 

Glass 1. —No crescent on either side,—84 coins. 

The coins of this class were of five varieties according to the 
position of the figures. 

Class II. —With crescent on the reverse in the left top of the 
field,—42 coins. 

The coins of this class were of seven varieties according to 
the position of the figures. 

Class III .—With crescent on reverse in right top of field,—■ 
809 coins. 

The coins of this class were of three varieties according to 
the position of the figures. 

1 Proc. A. S. B , 1895. p. 63. ~ ~ 
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Class IV .—With crescent on both obverse and reverse,-— 
19 coins. 

The coins of this class were of seven varieties according to 
the position of the figures. 

Class V .— With crescent on head of reverse figure,—1 coin. 

There had, however, been a previous find of coins of this 
type in the Ganjatn district in 1658 which are described by- 
Mr. Walter Elliot in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, 1 858. 1 

The coins in that case were found about 4 miles to the west 
of Purushottampur in the district of Ganjam where “ close to 
the modern village of Pandya are the remains of an extensive 
but now deserted town, surrounded by the debris of a lofty wall/''’ 

The coins are described as follows :— 

“ In the neighbourhood of this place numbers of copper coins 
are found, of a type different from any other hitherto met with 
in Southern India, hut presenting a striking resemblance to 
those of the Indo-Scythian group, more especially to the coins 
of Eanerki. Ail are much worn, but the following wood-cut 
represents one of the most perfect. 

t( The figure on the obverse and reverse is the same, but in 
the cut, the position of the arms has been reversed, the light hand 
being represented down, and the left up, whereas it is the 
right which should be raised, and the left down. 

u No traces of Scythian domination have hitherto been met 

«/ 

with so far to the south, hut it is hardly possible to look at the 
design in the above figure and not to identify it with those im¬ 
pressed on the money of that race/* 

Nine of the Puri coins in the India Museum are described 
in Vincent Smitlris Catalogue of Coins in the India Museum 3 
and an illustration of one is given in Plate XIV. fg. 14. 
Mr. Vincent Smith notes “ it is impossible to fix the date of 
the excessively rude coins : from Puri and Gan jam, of which 

l The Madras Journal of Literature and Science edited by the Committee of the 
Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Asiatic Society. Pages 75-77 and 78. 
(No. 7, New Series, April to September, 1858), 

* L M. C., Vol, I, pp. 92-93. 
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an example is shown in Plate XIV, 14. They may have been 
issued by rulers of Kalinga in the fourth or fifth century, and 
it is possible that they may have been struck only for use as 
temple offerings. All numismatists acknowledge that they 

exhibit a reminiscence of the characteristic Khusan type.” 1 

Dr. Hoernle noted that Kushan coins were not Dr. Hoernle 
noted that as that was the first dicesion on which kushan coins 
had been found in the extreme East of India, the fact of their 
being found near Puri, tbe site of an ancient shrine and place 
of pilgrimage might account for it, and that as regards the 
present type of cost coins, “whether they were intended to pass 
as current coins in the ordinary sense may not be quite certain. 
They may haye been meant to he used as temple-offerings by 
pilgrims, similar to certain imitations of yaudeya coins found in 
the Punjab. Possibly they may have been only intended as 

ornaments.”' 

Professor Rapson also refers to the above coins. 2 

With regard to the above remark of Dr. Hoernle, I would 
note that Kushan coins have been recently found at different 
places in the Ranchi district, where there is no reason to suppose 
that they (might have.been brought by pilgrims. 

It is also improbable that they were cast for the purpose of 
ornaments ; as they would probably, in that ease, have been cast 
with some attachment, by which they could be worn. 

Following the lines of classification adopted by Dr. Hoernle, 
all the coins of the present find, with the exception of the unique 
coin shown in fig. 2. of the Plate, come under class III ff with 
crescent on reverse in right top of field ” which class also com¬ 
prised the greater number of the coins found in the Puri district. 

With the exception of the two coins shown in figs. 1 and 2, 

the edges of all the coins are rough and, in many cases, frills 
of metal from the edges of the mould remain attached, as will he 
seen from the plate, and they do not, therefore, appear to have 
been in circulation. It will, therefore, appear that the site of 
the find was a Mint, where these coins were cast. 

1 1. M. C., Vol. I, pp. 64-65. 

3 Indian Coins p. 13. 
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As in the ease of the coins previously described, the present 
coins are, clearly, very rude imitation of the coinage of Kanishka 
with the well known figure of the king with his right hand 
extended over a fire-altar, and holding a staff or spear in his 
left hand, on the observe ; and the figure of the male moon-god, 
as indicated by the crescent, on the reverse. 

There are roughly two varieties of the coins, drsi , as in fig. 3, 
where the clothing of the figure of the god on the reverse 
bears some resemblance to that of the Eushan coins, and, 
secondly, as in the other coins, now r illustrated, in which the 
figure on the reverse is wearing a coat similar to that of the 
king on the obverse. In regard to the boots, also, there are 
two varieties, viz., with the hoots shorter and turned up as in 
figs- 3 and 4 and with the hoots shown at much greater length 
horizontally as in figs. 5^12. 

The coins may also be roughly arranged on the lines of 
classification adopted by Dr. Hoe'mle, according to the position 
of the arms of the figure on the obverse, by which classifica¬ 
tion 243 of the coins have the figure of the king on the obverse 
with the left arm of extended horizontally, as in figs. 3 to 6, 
and S3 of tile coins have the arms curved more downwards, as in 
figs. 7-12. Any such classification, however, appears to be of no 


value in the case of such rude imitations, in which the variations 


noted would rather appear to he accidental variations in the 
mould. 

The weights of the coins, excluding the two coins shown 
in fig. 1 (132*70 grs.) and fig. 2 (7816 grs.), vary from 87*10 
grs. (Dig. G) to 39 33 grs. They are, therefore, a smaller type 
of coin than those found in the Puri district, the weights of 
which vary from 211 to 106 grs. 1 

The interest of the present find, apart from the single coin 
(fig. 2), which is of a new type, lies in the fact that it 
extends the area over which this class of coins has been found, 


1 Vol. I, pp 64-05. 

Proe. A.S.Ti., 1895, p. 65. 
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and the inscription on coin 2 furnishes material for fixing the 
date of the present find, and to which the coins of these‘type 
extended. 

As noted by Dr. Hoernle, it may be assumed that these rude 

imitations would not have been made unless the Indo-Scythian 

coins had still been current in Northern India. There would 

have been no object in copying an obsolete coinage* 1 Kushan 

coins have been found at different parts of the Ranchi district 

of Chota Nagpur. 2 Although, therefore, the coins of the 

present find are later than the date hitherto assumed, it would 

seem probable, as noted by Dr. Hoernle, that this type of 

coin existed from the time of the currency of Kushan coins, 

although the present coin shown in Jig. 2 shows that it continued 

until eonsiderablv later. 

«/ 

The coin shown in jig. 2 is particularly interesting, as being 
of a new type not hitherto found. On the reverse there is the 
figure of the moon-god with crescent and wearing turned up 
boots, as in fig. 1, but on the obverse, in place of the figure of 
the Kushan king, are three cones, which may possibly repre¬ 
sent hills, and below them the word tanka . 

The akshara nka is similar to that in the Allahabad Prashashti 
Inscription, cir. 375 A.D., figured in table IY, column I, 
line 11 of Buhler J s Tables. The letter /, however, appears to 
he of a later period, the earliest example of this form given by 
Biihler being that in the Amsuvarman Inscription, 635 A.D. [%bid s 
Table IV, column XVII, line 17). This would appear to show 
that the present find of coins of the “ Puri Kushantype is 
not earlier than the seventh century. 

The symbol of three cones side by side, to represent hills, is 
very interesting, as it would appear to be a survival of the 


1 Proc. A. S. B., 1895, p. 64. 

3 A gold coin of the Huvishka type, at Belvadag is described in J.B.O.R.S., 
Yol. I, pp. 231-2, and a copper coin of Kanishka similar to that illustrated in 
Yol. I, Plate XT, fig. 11, has been recently found in the Karra thana 
of the same ditsrict. 
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symbol of one arch superimposed on two others hitherto con- 
sidered to he a chaitya or stupa, found on punch-marked coins 
and early cast coins, and which also occurs in the form of three 
arches placed side by side, as in the case of the cones on the 
present coin ; which symbol, as I have noted with regard to those 
coins, would appear to have been intended to represent a hill. 1 

Since this paper was written, this coin has also been described 
by Mr. E. D. Banerji in a paper which appears in the present 
number of this Journal. 

The crescent on the reverse of the remaining coins shows 
that they were copied from those Kushan coins which bore the 
figure of the Moon-god MAO on the reverse, in which the 
crescent rose from his shoulders. A coin with this figure is 
given for the purpose of comparison at fig. 13 on the Plate. 
It is a gold coin of kanishka as I have not been able to obtain 
a cart of a copper coin of this type. In these imitations the 
crescent is shown detached from the figure, the left arm of the 
figure, and, to make room for it on the coin, has been entirely 
omitted. In the coins formed in Puri, there was one coin in 
which the crescent rose, as in the Kushan coins from the 
shoulders. 

1 u An Examination of a Find of Punch. Marked Coins in Patna City. n By 
E. H. C. Walsh Volume V, p, 31. 
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Particulars of (he coins shown on the Plate. 


tKiinaanacawOffl 

Figure. 

Weight 

(grains.) 

Size 

(inches.) 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

132-70 

•90 

Figure with right arm down¬ 
wards, hffc arm raised, b;ots 
curved upwards. 

*r • 

Figure with right 
arm curved- up¬ 
wards; no left arm 
crescent to left of 
left shoulder. 

2 

73-16 

•85 

Three acute pyramids in a 
horizontal row; below: — 

(( tanka r> . 

S imilar to fig. 1. 

3 

73 28 

-75 

i 

Similar to,/Ey. 1 ... * •** 

Similar to 1. 

4 . 

BG*53 

i 

•72 

i 

Figure with right arm curved 
Upwards ; left arm extended, 

' boots extended horizontally. 

i 

Figure in position 
similar t6 fig . 1 
but wearing cost 
similar to figure 
of Kush an type 
on the obverse. 

5 

6012 ■ 

•72: 

' Similar to fig . 4... 

Similar to fig . 4. 

6 

, 

87-10 

76 

Similar to fig. 4 ; byots longer 
horizontally. 

, 

Ditto. 

7 | 

f 63-46 

72 

Figure similar to jig . 4 but 
with arm downwards ; boots 
still longer horizontally. 

Similar to fig. 4 
boots still longer 
horizontally. 

3 

64-34 

*76 

Ditto ... * • 

Ditto. 

9 

68-59 

•70 

Ditto i • i »* t 

Ditto. 

10 

6110 

*75 

Figure similar to jig* 4 but 
with arm downwards ; boots 
still further exaggerated. 

Ditto. 

11 

43-62 

•75 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto. 

12 

68-28 

•72 

Ditto #•« in 

Ditto. 
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Copper coins of the ‘‘Puri Kushan” type, found at Rakha 

in Binghbhum District ( Figs. ]—12). 

Fig. 18. Gold coin of Kanishka tn the India Museum. 
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Figure. 
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Particulars of the coins shown on ike Plate —contd. 


Weight 

(grains,) 


Size 

(inches.) 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


120*2 



Gold coin of Kaniska. Cata¬ 
logue of Coins in the India 
Museum, Calcutta, Volume I, 
Coin No. $, page 70. Given 
for comparison of the figures. 


King Standing 1. bearded, 
wearing peaked cap or 
helmet, coat, trousers and 
cloak, grasping a rein 1. 
hand End holding elephant 
goad in r. hand over altar, 
sword at waist. 


Male moon-god 
standing 1. dead ; 
clad in tunic and 
robe j with right 
hand extended 
holding (?) calli¬ 
pers and left 
hand resting on 
hip; a crescent 
moon spring# 
from his should¬ 
ers and he wear# 
a sword at hi# 


1 




By R. D. Banerji, M.A. 


I.—S A M XJ D It A GTJ PT A—S' PE A E M a N T A E E. 

Coins of this type of the gold coinage of Samudragupta [ Plate 1, 
No. I] have been found in large numbers all over Northern India, 
but so far very few coins have been found in Bengal proper. The 
recorded finds of Imperial Gupta coins in Bengal do not include 
a specimen of this [type. A coin of this type I found in the 
possession of Lord Carmichael’ late Governor of Bengal. It 
was found some years ago while a tank was being excavated at 
Chakdighi in the Burdwan District. The land in which the 
coin was found belongs to Baja Mani Lai Singh Boy of Chak¬ 
dighi who presented it to Lord Carmichael. I am indebted to 
Lord Carmichael for permission to publish this coin. The 
specimen is remarkable for the exceptional purity of its metal. 
It weighs 117 grs. and is a very well preserved specimen of the 
type of B. M. C Allan, page 1, No. 1 (standard type). 

II.—Yasas. 

Bai Badhakrishna Jalan Bahadur, Banker and Beis of Patna, 
possesses a coin cabinet which is exceptionally rich in Gupta 
coins. He possesses a specimen of that king of doubtful identity 
the only known specimen of whose coinage is in the cabinet of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 1 The Patna coin is a duplicate 
of the specimen described by Mr. Y. A. Smith, but on the 
other hand it is a much better specimen, the legends on which 
are clearly legible. The name under the right armpit is clearly 

1 V. A. Smith : Catalogue of Coins in tlie Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, 
p, 120, No. 1, PL XVI, No. 11, 
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Yasa or Yaso. Possibly tlie full name was Yasogupta. 1 Tlie 
legend on the reverse is “Narendra Yinata ” as I have stated 
in my previous note on the subject. 2 3 The metal is very impure 
gold. 

III.— An Inscribed Puei-Kuskan Coin. 

Large numbers of copper coins struck in imitation of the 
copper coins of the Great Kushans have been discovered in Orissa 
and Gan jam. They are known as Puri-kushans. Professor Rapson 
inlhis Indian Coinsstates “ they bear no inscriptions; but their 
types are evidently borrowed from those of the bronze Kusana 
Coins of the time of KaniskaY 8 The same authority informs us 
that ff in the case of the chief recorded discovery of these coins in the 
Puri District, they were found in company with bronze Kusana 
coins struck in the ordinary manner”. 4 It has been suo-o-ested 

V o o 

by the same authority that they were in circulation along: with 

C* ft 4/ 

the original Kusana bronze coinage from which they have been 
copied. Professor Rapson concludes bis short description of this 
class of coinage by stating that f<r in either case they probably 
belong to that part of the Kusana period which lies between the 
reign of Kaniska and the each'. 5 Professor Rapson allots these 
coins to the first three centuries of the Christian era but Mr. V. A. 
Smith in his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
states that these coins were issued by the (?) kings of Kalinga 
(Puri and Ganjam) (?) of fourth and fifth century A.U. 6 So 
far as I knorv, no other Numismatist has expressed his opinion 
about the probable date of this class of coinage. 7 In 1 917 His 
Honour Sir Edward Gait sent s, ven of these coins to me for 
examination. One of these coins though belonging to this 

1 [Probably Tas'odharman. —K. P. J.] 

2 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1918-14, 2dQ, pi. LXIX. 

3 Indian Coins, page 13. 

4 Ibid. 

8 Ibid, p. 14. 

6 Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, pages 61-63 

and 92 93. 

1 [See note in this Journal by the Hon’ble Mr. Walsh.—K. P. J.] 
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particular class of coinage differed considerably in one respect. 
On this coin we Lave a human figure and a crescent on one side 
only. The reverse has three cones ranged in a line in the upper 
.half of the circle and an inscription consisting of two syllables in 
the lower. This inscription is the most important part of this 
find which ought to be put on record. The inscription is 
« Tanka”’. It provides us with a datum which was wanting so 

Ion o’ from which the correct date of this class of coins can be 
deduced. In this inscription the lower limb of ka is still with¬ 
out the acute angle which is the characteristic of this letter in 
the seventh century. This later form of lea appears for the first 
time in North-Eastern India in the Bodh Gaya inscription of 
Mahanaman (G.E. 269/588 A.D.) 1 and the Aphsand inscription 
of Adityasena (H.E. 63, 672 A.D.) 2 The alphabet of the Bodh. 
Gaya inscription appears to be rather too late for the sixth 
century and therefore that of the Aphsand inscription may be 
taken to be a fixed point. It may safely be asserted now that the 
Puri-Kush an coins were issued some time before the middle of 
the seventh century A.D. ; possibly in the sixth century. A 
detailed palseographieal examination would be out of place here 
but I am sure that the last-named date will not be found very 
wide of the mark. The word Tahki means a stamped coin ’* 

or a weight of four mashas. 

IV.— A MUHA.U or Alauddin Muhammad Shah ru struck: 

in Assam. 

The collection in the possession of Rii Bahadur Radha- 
krishna Jalan of Patna contains some unique coins. One 
of these is a mnliar of Alauddin Muhammad Shah of the Khilji 
dynasty of Delhi (II. N. Wright, I.M.C., II, page 38, No. 191). 
The legend on the obverse is complete and quite clear. But 
instead of being round in shape, the coin is octagonal. So far 
as our knowledge goes octagonal coins were issued only by the 

1 Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. 274. 

y Ibid., p. 200. 
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Ahom kings of Assam who minted both gold and silver 'in this 
particular shape. The older Ahom coins bore Ahom legends 
(both script and language). But later on, Sanskrit language 
and Bengali script took the place of Ahom with the Ind.'anizatioii 
of these Shan princes. Ahom legends were probably used for 
the last time on the coins of Snnehpha or Promatha Simha 
(V. A. Smith, I.M.C., Vol. I, page 898), But the octagonal 
ha.pe was retained till the annexation of the kingdom by the 
British. The gold coin of Alauddin Muhammad Shah probably 
changed its shape when it came to Assam and was restruck by 
the Ahom kings. The rest viking was done on the reverse only 
where we have the name Bagh(u)navayana (?) below some 
illegible Perso-Arabic words. No prince of the Ahom dynasty 
bore this name. The only prince who reigned in Assam and 
who bore the name Baghu was Baghudevanarayana of the Koch 
dynasty of Kajo. He was the son of fikikladlivaja, surnamed 
Silarai “the Kite king JJ , who was the younger brother of Kara- 
narayana. Baghudeva was given a portion of the kingdom of 
Kueli Bihar as it stood in the days of Naranaravana in order to 
appease him when a son was born to the latter. Only one coin 1 
of this prince is known which has been described by me (Journal 
and Proceedings of the A.S.B., Vol, VI i, page 45). This coin 
v^as issued in Saka 1510-1518 A.D and like all coins of Koch 


kings is round in shape. The name too is Baghudevanarayana 
and not Baghunarayaua. It is quite probable, however, that for 
a time Baghudeva imitated the Ahom form of coinage. The name 
may have been shortened on account of the small size of the coin. 
So far as is known no other Muhammadan coin has been restruck 
by Koch or Ahom kings, 


V.—Gold Coin of_Ghiyastjddin Mabmud Shah of Bengal. 

Like No, IV this coin also belongs to Bai Bahadur Badha- 
krishna Jalan of Patna. Gold coins of the independent Sultans of 
Bengal are extremely rare. This coin is an exact replica of the 


1 [Tills Is not correct. Sir Edward Galt gave one coia of fehia King to the 
A. S. B. in 1895 and described it in Proc. A. S. B., 1895, p. 86.—X. P. S.] 
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silver coins of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah, the younger son of 

Alauddin Husain Shah who was the last independent Sultan of 

Bengal. He was defeated and besieged by Slier Khan (after¬ 
wards Sher Shall) in the fort of Gaur. Humayun came into 
conflict with Sher Shah by marching to Bengal to relieve 
Mahmud Shah. Mahmud Shah died at Kahalgaou near Bhagal- 
pur (Riyaz-us-sal a tin, English , Trans, pages 141-142). There 
is no date on this coin but it resembles I.M.C., Yol, I, page 179, 
No. 222. 

YI.— New Mints and Types of Sher Shah's Coinage. 


(Plate II.) 

In July 1917, 448 silver coins of Slier Shah were received 
for examination, from the Collector of Shahabad, Bihar and Orissa. 

The find contained some unique coins of the following mints:— 

(1) Paiicluah; 

(2) Chanarh or Chunarh; 

(3) KalpT. 

(i) Sher Skulks coins were minted mostly at Fatliabad Sha- 
rifabad and Satgaon in Bengal. But no coins minted from the 
capital of Bengal or its immediate neighbourhood appear to be 
known. The Shahabad find contains no less than three coins 
from the mint of Panduah, a town to the north of Gaur which 
appears as a mint on the coins of Damija-marddanadeva who 
ruled over Bengal in Saka 1339—1 h 17 A.D and was thus a 
contemporary of Jalaluddm Muhammad Shah son of Baja Kans 
of Bengal. Firozabad, a mint very well known from the coins of 
the Independent Sultans of Bengal, from the time of Sultan 
Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah, has been generally taken to be Pandua, 
but no definite proof has ever been adduced in favour of this 
identification. It has succeeded very well as a working hypo¬ 
thesis. 

Coins of the Pandua mint, belong'to two different types: — 
(a) I.M.C., Yol. II, 655, no mint var, A. But in the Shaha- 
bad find the name of the mint is to be found on the obverse, 
just below the Kalima but inside the square. 948 A, II. 
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(5) I. M. C. } Vol. II,, 653. No mint, var. B. Here also the 
mint name has been added in the same place. 947 A. FI. 

(■2) Only one silver coin of Sher Shah issued from the mint of 
Chunar was described by E. Thomas in. his Chronicles of Pathan 
Kings of Delhi where the name of the mint is spelt Chunar. 1 
The coin was not illustrated at that time so it is difficult to de¬ 
termine how the name was spelt. The Shahabad find contains 
three coins issued in 949 A.H. from the mint of Chanark. This 
form is a contraction of Charactagadh, the Hindi equivalent of 
the ancient Charan-adri-durgga. 

(3) The coin of the Kalpi mint is notable for its circle of 

intertwined double-lines. The coins of Sher Shah issued from 
the Kalpi mint generally have square areas. This is the first 
known coin with circular areas from that mint. 2 

1 Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 399, No. 359. 
a Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 402, No. 354 j II, p. 87, 

Nos. 635*636. 



By K. P. Jayaswal. 


Since the foundation of this Journal many unsolved problems 
of the pre-Mauryan period have been partially or wholly solved 
in its pages, and I am glad to get a fresh opportunity to attempt 
once again to add to the known history of that period. Over 

_ _a century back, citizens of Patna found 

Discovery of J . T , , 

the Statues. two or three statues, according to Buchanan, 

in a field to the south of Patna City. One of 


them, which was still imbedded in the original site, Buchanan 
had taken out and removed, about 1812. The other he rescued 
from the bed of the Ganges to which it had been dedicated by 
the citizens. 1 He did not see the third figure. Subsequently 
the two figures recovered by Buchanan seem to have come in 
the possession of one Dr. Tytler, whose brother, in 1820, 
presented them to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. There they 
lay neglected for forty years hidden amongst the foliage until 
J. D. M. Beglar brought them to the notice of the late Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, the then Director-General of the Archeo¬ 
logical Survey of India. About the yoar 1879 they were 
removed to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where they are at 
present installed on raised pedestals in the Bharhut gallery. 
The third statue was found by Cunningham near the old well 
called the " Agama Kuan ” to the south of Patna City. There, 
mounted with a new head it was being worshipped in his 
day as Mat a-Mm by the villagers. It is possible that the 
statue is still somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Agama 


Kuan. 

_ _!_— „ - .—-i— —. . 11 ■** 

' 1 Mr. V, H. Jackson, Principal of Patna College, who is editing Buchanan's 
Journal, kindly drew my attention to this source. The whole extract from his 
journal given to me by Mr. Jackson is printed f urther on. 
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General Cunningham was primarily attracted to the statues 
owing to their highly glossy polish (called up to this time 
“ Mauryan ,J ). He, however, realized their artistic significance to 
a great extent, for in describing them in Vol. XV. of his 
Archaeological Survey Reports-(pp. 2-3) he summed up with this 
remark: 


“ the easy attitude and the calm and dignified repose 
of the figures are still conspicuous, and claim for 
them a high place amongst the best specimens of early 
Indian art.'” 


Though discovered in 1812 or 1819, the statues have been really 
discovered now, in 1919. It was in the month of January 
last that accidently I examined the inscriptions on the statues 
and found them to establish the identity of the statues. They 
represent two emperors of the S'aisunaka dynasty, one of whom, 
Udayin (483-467 B.C.), was the founder of Pataliputra, and the 
other, the great conqueror Nandi-Vardhana (419-409 B.C. 1 ) 

Since the time of Cunningham no one re-examined the 
inscriptions on the statues. And probably they would not 

have been examined by me bat for the 
following incident. In January last a label 
prepared for the newly-discovered female 
( t( Maury an ”) statue, now at the Patna 

Museum, attracted my notice : it bore the title Tahshinl (i.e. the 
female of Yaksha, a demi-god). Now the conventional represen¬ 
tation of Yaksha and Yakshini iu Indian art is marked with snub 

• 

nose and raised cheekbones. The new Patna-Didarganj statue, 
on the other hand, is the figure of a handsome Indo-Aryan 
woman, distinguished from the classical (European) by rounded 
ohm and heavy bosom * I objected to the nomenclature intended 


Inscrip¬ 
tions and their 
Palaeography. 


* I., 67,115. 

% See the plates to Dr. Spooner’s article published in this issue of the Journal. 
The photographs do not bring out the easy pose of the right leg; the fgure 
stands on the left. Hindu royal courts were decorated with life like female 
statues (Jataka, VI, 482). These females are called inairikas ( Ibid.), a term 
denoting, according to the Artha-Sasfcra (p. 123), a class of court artistes. Court 
artistes attended upon the king with emblems of royalty on certain cerfu^nial 
occisions (J&id.). They were richly be-jewelled. These Jataka and Artha*Sastra 
data suggest the identification of the Dldarganj statue as a decorative figure 
representing a gan\kd } originally placed in a royal court. 
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for that elegant figure, whereupon the precedent of the two 

Patna statues in the Indian Museum was cited in that they were 

described by Cunningham as Yakshas on the authority of the 

inscriptions on them. This made me desirous of examining 

those inscriptions. Copies of .those inscriptions prepared for the 

■ 

Patna Museum chanced to have arrived at the time. These 
impressions were practically worthless, being badly taken on 
single sheets, yet they sufficiently showed that the alleged 
a Yaksha 33 was in neither inscription, a view in which the 
Hon J ble Mr. Walsh, Vice-President of the Society, agreed with 
me the moment I showed the impressions to him. The letters, 
however, which Cunningham had declared to be later than 
Asoka, presented to me a wonderful problem. They did not 
fully tally with characters of any period yet known to Indian 
Epigraphy. While one letter, n, at first sight appeared to 
belong to a later age, all others disclosed forms more archaic than 
the oldest known Brahmi characters. The archaism was so 
marked that four letters, afterwards identified as bit, dh, s and 
appeared to me to be new forms. To them value could be 
assigned only on presuming them to be ancestors of 'such 
Asokan letters to which the latter can be carried back on 
principles of epigraphie evolution, I arrived at a tentative 
reading and deferred final judgment for a few days until I went 
to Calcutta, which I had to visit on business, towards the end 
of the same month, I utilized that opportunity and examined 
the inscriptions on the statues during my spare time in Calcutta 
on six different days. 

The inscriptions are on the folds of the scarf just below the 
shoulders on the back of each statue ( see photograph D ). It 
seems that the artist thought it profanity in art to cut the letters 
into the body. After a long scrutiny I came to the .conclusion 
that the letters had been carved before -the parallel lines to 
denote folds on the scarf were chiselled. I consulted Mr. Aran 
Sen, Lecturer in Indian Art to the University of -Calcutta, on 
the point, and he confirmed my view. The fold-lines have 
continued in spite of the letters.. Over the letters they have been 
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very delicately handled : while the symmetry of the lines is kept 
on, the forms of the letters have not been interfered with, the 
original strokes of the letters being- scrupulously avoided and 
kept separate. 

I had six impressions of each inscription taken, thanks to 
the courtesy of Mr. D. It. Bhandarkar, the officer in charge of the 
archaeological section of the Museum. My reading is based on 
those impressions and verified from the actual letters inscribed on 
the statues. 

The inscription on the statue with the head on (figure A) 
is as follows :— 

JBhaffe AC 110 chitonVdhise. 

The aksharas ACH0 are larger than others, as if they are put 
in capitals. The first title Mage is grouped separately to make 
one word. ACHO again is grouped separately. The first letter 
is taken to be Mtf The upward projection of the top line as 
it appears in Asokan hh is not present here. That is a later 
evolution. The letter in our inscription is written in three 
strokes, the pen being set and taken off three times, the left-hand 
and the right-hand strokes having \ been drawn independently 
of the top line, while the Asokan hh tends to be done in two 
strokes (cf. Biihler’s Table II, line 31, column VI; and the 
Bhattiprola letter). The Asokan bit’s have been written in the 
following way which led to the introduction of the upper 
projection : the right-hand vertical line was drawn first and then 
in one flourish commencing over the top of the right-hand line 
the rest of the letter was completed. The point can be clearly 
followed by a reference to the bh in the Sohgaura plate 
(J.E.A.S., 1907) where the two divisions are separate. In the 
attempt to draw the top line and the left-hand line together, the 
initial end became pointed upwards. One can verify this by 
attempting to produce the letter wit h ease on the principle of the 
Sohgaura hh. Our three-stroke letter on the statue is thus older 
in evolution. It is indeed not possible to take it as any other 
letter than bh . 
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The peculiarity of the second letter, g. consists in that it is 
composed of two lines, a left-hand line projecting into a hook, 
and then a right-hand, slightly curved line drawn from top to 
bottom. The Asokan letter on the other hand is made up of two 
equal and convenient parts or it begins to he written in one 
stroke, e. g. at Jaugada, Delhi and Siddapur. Tlte uneven 
strokes still linger at Bhattiprolu. 

The third letter, a, would be recognized at once by epigraphies 
to he an old form. I may only point out that the two ears 
which are so widely apart in our letter, tend to coalesce and 
to lose their curve and become a two-stroke letter in As oka’s 
time, e. g. at Kalsi, Jaugada and Siddapur. 

The fourth letter, oh, has a special feature in its perpendicular 
line being produced independently of the lower body. The latter 
is composed of three strokes. As against this the As'okan ch is 
made up of only two strokes, the straight line and the base 
diagram, done without lifting of! the pen. The only exception 
to this in As oka c/i’s is the third specimen at Girnar which is 
the nearest approach to our eh in the whole range of Indian 
epigraphy. The next letter, chh, in our record consists of three 
strokes, while the Asokan tends to a two-stroke composition. 
The sixth character, n, is again composed of three strokes as 
against two of the Asokan. Its similarity with later n is more 
apparent than real ; for later n’s are really two-stroke letters. 

The penultimate letter is done in, three strokes, two lines 
drawn down from one point and a base-line joining the two. 
It is a new form, and assuming a previous history to the Asokan 
dh our letter can only be ancestor to the latter, the other two 
possible cases of g and t being excluded by their actual occur¬ 
rence in the inscription. 1 Here again the Asokan letter {dh) is 
much easier-decayed in form—than this dh, the former being- 
written in only two strokes—a curve and a straight line. The 
Bhattiprolu dh ( Biihler 26, xiv, drawn upside dewn) is 
a compromise between our dh and the Asokan. There the strokes 

cannot be an « on account of the vowel-mark attached to it. 
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are still three but the right-hand line begins to curve. Tha 
original form still survives in the Andhra group though with 

O 

a distinct tendency to a two-stroke form. 

The last letter is still more original and its identification was 
a matter of some time. A long perpendicular line is drawn first 
and then by its sides, about the middle, two hooks are added in 
two separate strokes. At first sight one would be inclined to 
take it as a fourth century (A.C.) two-stroke h but the absence of 
seraph and the lower flourish together with the number of strokes 
would dislodge that proposal. It is radically different from k . 
If we follow the method of presuming an earlier form, we 
can on palseographic considerations trace the ancestry of the 
Asokan (Biihler, 37, II) and Bhattiprolu s (Biihler, 37, XIVj to 
this letter. The pivotal line has been contracted in the latter, 
its upper portion totally disappearing and the lower still remain¬ 
ing longer than the sidal legs. The legs, again, tend to hang 
down, while they hang on in the S'aisunaka letter. 

In all these cases we find the Asokan figures having reached 
a stage which costs much less exertion than the S'aisunaka ones. 
They are much easier, or to adopt an art expression, they are 
decadent as compared with our letters. The degree of evolutional 
decay between our letters and the Asokan is nearly the same 
as between the Asokan and Rudradaman's. 

Coming to the palaeography of the second inscription, the 
first letter is a new form. I was first inclined to take it as an 
older form of sh. Dr. Mazumdar, whom I consulted about the 
letter, discovered on the rock a fine chiselled 1 line from the 
elbow joint upwards to the fold-line above. This line is so thin 
that the impressions do not reproduce it sufficiently. It is 
equally, or more, probable that the letter is a dental s. The lower 
flourish ends on the level of the base of the letters and does not 
turn upwards. The right-hand line is separated by a small ridge 
on the rock; it is therefore part of the next letter. The corre¬ 
sponding upper flourish is a fork. The whole letter is composed 

1 The continuation of the mark beyond the line is produced by a crack in tliQ 
rocks ; it is not chiselled. 
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of three sections, first the fork commencing- with the inner line, 
then the crescent commencing at the elbow joint and ending by 
the bottom of the horizontal line of the next letter, and, finally, 
the upper stroke above the elbow* In Asokan alphabet both 
dental and cerebral S's are produced in two strokes, and the 
middle stroke ceases to be straight. 

The second letter is made up of three distinct strokes : the 

right-hand, the base, and the left-hand lines. The right-hand one 

is drawn from top to bottom and the left-hand one from bottom to 

top, i.e., it has the composition of p as against l. The left-hand 

line is a shade shorter than the right-hand one. P J s in Asokan 

groups, except the Delhi letfcet, are produced in one stroke, the 

left-hand end becoming short. The older form persists at Delhi 

and later at Pabhosa, Mathura and Hathigumpha. The left- 

hand line becomes shorter still as time proceeds. The third 

letter, kh } again, has an older feature. The body is formed of 

four lines, which becomes round or tends to disappear in Asoka J s 

time. The hook in our letter almost touches the quadrilateral 

and has a nose to the right. In the Asokan the latter detail is 
* 

already lost and the letter becomes much easier in shape, 
lessening the curve. 

The fourth letter (/) consists of three parts, two making up 
the legs and one, the top vertical line, put on separately. All 
Asokan and later ^s, on the other hand, are only two-stroke 
forms. Our letter has a faithful descendent in the Kalsi letter 
(Bilkler, 23 ; III), but that also bears the mark of time in being 
a two-stroke diagram. The next one, v, is a combination of two 
side strokes, curvish in form, a straight base, and finally a ver¬ 
tical line above the body. The Asokan v becomes completely 
round and with the vertical line a two-stroke character. The 
form nearest to our letter is preserved in a Bhattiprolu variety 
(Buhler, 36, XIV). The older form lingers at Mathura, Bhar- 
hut and Hathigumpha, but there the curve in each case has 
long disappeared and a straight line taken its place. The sixth 
character, t } is like the Asokan letter. The next one, n } is, as in 
the first inscription, drawn in three strokes. The last letter, d t is 
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again oldest in form, done in three strokes. In the As'okan 
letters once more the Delhi letter is nearer our prerent form, 
all the other and later ones generally tend to be one-stroke 

characters. 

The complete inscription I read : 

Sapa 1 -khat.e 2 Vata 3 Namdi 

I may here note a view which occurs to me after the above 
analysis. It is probable, I should say, very probable, that in pre- 
Mauryan times there had been two collateral branches of writing 
descended from an earlier common ancestor, one of which 
became the imperial script under the Mauryas, while the other 
represented by our present letters in the fifth century .B.C, gave 
rise to the Southern, Mathura, Pabhosa and Hathigumpha 
variations. The variations in contemporary writings of post- 
Mauryan period are really variations in basic principles, and it is 
difficult to derive them all from a common Brahmi of the third 
century B.C. 4 

It is certain that the inscriptions are contemporary with the 
statues ; in fact, the names had been inscribed before the statues 
were given the finishing touches. Again, the polish shows 
that the statues cannot be post-Mauryan. The polish never 
appears on post-Mauryan monuments while it is invariably 
found on Mauryan works. Mr. Arun Sen, Lecturer in Hindu 
Art to the University of Calcutta, to whom I showed the statues 
without disclosing to him the data of the inscriptions, 
declared them on art considerations to be pre-Mauryan. 
The opinion of Mr. Sen, who has received bis training 
at Cambridge and has made a special study of Mauryan 
art, carries weight. But in any case on the. evidence of^he 

1 Or, Shapa. 

2 Or, kh(e?) te, the stroke over Tch is not connected and does not seem fro be 
part of tie letter, 

3 Or, Vela. 

4 Boll in Buddhist and Jaina bools we hear of a writing called Paushkarsadi 
side by side with Brahmi. It may be that the two varieties bore the two names. 
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polish, the statues and the inscriptions cannot be later than the 
Mauryan times. We know, however, the script of the Mauryan 
times. And the script on the statues is not that. It is earlier 
in almost each detail. The statues therefore must be earlier 
in age than Asoka J s period. 

Now, we shall know their age definitely by establishing 
the historical identity of the statues and by recalling to our 
mind the Hindu custom recorded by Bhasa 1 of giving statues to 
departed sovereigns soon after the demise of the last king. 

The translation of the inscription on statue A (Bit age AG HO 

chJioni 3 dhiie) will he “His Gracious Majesty 

tfce^tatues^ ^ K> Over-Ruler of the BAND (or. 

Earth)].” Bhage as an adjective comes only in 

Vedic literature, meaning Gracious lord ” (noun, “ majesty 3J ). 

The translation of the second inscription ( Sapa-khate Fata 
Nandi) will be “ Of complete empire (dominion), VAftTA 
NANDI.” Whether the first letter is dental or cerebral, the 
meaning would not change. Nor would the Sanskrit restoration 
(t Yarta ” be altered whether we read the word Feta ox Fata. 
As to Mate, ii we take the doubtful form Mete the meaning would 
verbally, though not materially, change : Sapa-Kkete (Skt. Sana- 
Kshetrah), of complete region; 


;; 


i. e., “ Possessor of the whole 
region " (cf. Artha-Sastra , page 338, for Kshetra in the sense 
of empire or region to be governed). 

In the Puranas amongst the Saisunaka kings of Patna 2 
we have NancU-Fardhana, As I have already pointed out, 
Fardhana is an imperial title 8 and not part of the name. 
Nandi (Vardhana) according to the Vfiyu, Brahmanda and 
Matsya was the son of Udayin (Uday diva in the Vishnu). The 
Bbagavata (12. 1. 7) calls Nandi-Vardhana u son of Aja ** 


1 Sea infra. 

* The Hindus never forgot that Pafcaliputra was identical with Patna. Brah« 
mans of Patna gave this identification to Buchanan in 1812. The Jains have 
likewise in that century given the name (Padalipura) on their memorial to 
Sthnlabhadra at Gulzarbagh, Patna, 

* J.B.CXR, S., 1,73. 
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(b) On the Statue of V art a -Nandi 
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(.Ajeya) 1 , and in the preceding line in place of XJclay in it gives 
Aja. 2 Nandi-Vardhana occurs also in the Pradyota list of 
the Avanti kings, which means, as already pointed out in 
an earlier paper, 3 that Nandi-Vardhana succeeded to the throne 
of Avanti (capital Ujjain) as well. There his father again is 
called A j ak a and Aja by the Vayu, Brahmanda and Vishnu 
(see Text by Pargiter, 19) and the latter is explicitly stated in 
an old reading (dated 1729, Bodleian j Wilson No. 21 ; Pargiter, 
19, n. 35) of the Matsaya to have been a S'aisunaka. Hence there 
is no doubt that Nandi's father is called both Aja and Udayin 
by the Puranas. Both these names mean Cf the Sun". 4 

The Vayu gives a variant of Nandi's name in its Avanti 
list. It calls him Yard- Vardhana instead of Nandi- Vardhana* 
Now the Prakrit form of Varti would be Vatii and Yati. 
That it ought to he Yarta and not Varti is now proved by our 
inscription. Difference of a vowel-mark produced in 2,300 years 
of manuscript writing is excusable. In fact our inscriptions 
enhance the value of the Puranie record, as historical materials, 
to a very great degree by confirmation of their variant details. 
The forms of names which I had regarded as corrupt (e.g. Varti) 
turn out to be based on real history. The variant details also 
show that different Puranas drew upon independent data. 

Nandi in later times was called Nanda. Northern Buddhists 

have him as Nan da and his son (Puranie 
Maha-Nandx or Maha-Nanda), 
as MaJid-Nandad The Jains count him, his son, and his 
father in “ the Nandas". 6 Kharavela's inscription las the form 


“ Nandas. 


1 Cf. Pacini, IV. I, 12S. The c Subhra ! group contains many proper names 
ont of which Aja seems to be one. In any case the rule is not limited to the 
enumeration which is not exhaustive, being an Altriti-Gaiyi . 

2 Corrtlptly Aja yah (Smritah) “ he who is reputed as Aja Cf. other 

PurSnas in Pargiter’s Text, p. 22. 
s J.B.O.R.S., I., 79, p. 108*8. 

« Hence, probably, the Matsya calls him Sitrj/aJca in the Pradyota list. 

5 J.B.O.R.S., I., 82-83. 

6 Ilicl., 102. 
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Nan da. The Puranas also, indirectly, call him a “ Nanda” when 
they give 100 years as the aggregate of the reign-periods of the 
Fan das, meaning thereby the early Nandas as opposed to the 
Neo»Nandas. The hundred years* aggregate is made up of the 
8 years of the sons of Maha-Nanda, 35 of Maha-Nanda, 40 of 
Nandi, the Vardhana, 8 years of Munda s**i 9 years of Anuvud- 
dha. 1 The later two were evidently elder brothers of Varta 
Nandi. The Saisunaka Nandas were distinguished from the 
later, illegitimate Nandas by adding the word Nava ( = New). 
This is borne out by a Jaina text which designates the last 
Nanda, defeated by Chandragupta, as “ Nava-Nanda”. 2 

Bhasa whose date I have suggested as the end of the first 

century B.C. 3 has a fascinating drama 
Drama “ Statues ” by entitled « The Statues ” (Pratimd) on the 

Bhasa Bamayana story. On the death of Dasa- 

ratha, Bharata is called by tbe ministers from Kekaya, his mater* 
nal home. 4 Having been brought up by his maternal relatives 
he is a stranger to the kingdom of his father. He has not been 
told that his father was dead. To break the news the dramatist 
introduces him, on his way home, outside the capital, to a temporal 
temple, a temple in all appearance but not a place of worship; it 
bore no flag, no bells and other outward signs of a temple. It was 
open to the public, and there was no gate-keeper. Bharata enters 
the temple and sees a number of images. He admires “the 
stones ” for the “exquisiteness of execution ”, for “expression and 
its movements in the portrait forms, ” 6 and wonders whether 

1 J.B.O.R.S., 1.75, 110,115-6. 

2 «3 Sfeffa I 

Sfiifia-twiodhiMt VIII, 68, citid in Jaka PiskrHa Fa c* dcjad'a 
it Abhidha e ndra ”> Vol. IV, ml “ Tiula-bbadra. " 

3 J.A.S.B., 1913. P- 289. 

* Pratima, Act III, (Travancore Government edition.) 

6 f5R*WT^r UWflBTTO,, I 
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they were gods. The moment he is going !to bow down to them, 
the Curator) called the ff Deva-Kullki j; , ( t! the Keeper of then* 
Majestys’ Court ”) 'enters and stops his doing so, as the figures 
were not of gods but of sovereigns, the sovereigns of Ayodhya. 
It was customary to respect them but not to bow to them 
(HI. 13). Statues of four generations are placed there i.t order 
of succession and the Curator introduces each of them in order. 
This makes Bharata suspect that the last statue was of his own 
father and he puts the question : "Do people give statues to living 
kings V* The reply was “ No, only to the departed ones Bha¬ 
rata knows the truth and is struck with grief. At that moment 
the royal ladies appear on the scene with the Prime Minister 
who all come there to see how the new statue has been executed. 
The statues contemplated here are portrait statues, realistic, for 
similarity between them and Bharata is noticed by the Curator, 
and Bharata is compared by the Prime Minister to tithe statue of 
the late king endowed with speech. 

“ The Siatue s” b y Bhasa thus gives htfartaafion regarding a 
custom of maintaining a royal gallery of portrait statues. The 
portraits of several generations of the early Satavahana kinars 
at Nanaghat are now explained in the light of Bhasa. The 
Patna statues are likewise also explained. Three of these, discover¬ 
ed together, indicate tne existence of a temporal temple as describ¬ 
ed by Bhasa. Since the foundation of this capital and before 
the Nava-Nandas f there had been five kings of the Sauunaka 
dynasty who ruled. 1 Probably the last one did not get a statue 
from the Nava-Nanda usurper (Maha-Padma). Four statues at 
least, therefore, must have formed the group. It is possible to 
find one day the fourth one near Agama Kuan. 

Kiag Udayin, the founder of this capital, had, according 

Personal Appear- t« the wnlplare, a dtnbk dun. He wore 
ance of tiie Two hair done and decorated according to 
Emperors. some definite style, but was clean shaven. 


He was, cn the evidence of the statue, 8 feet in height. 


J J.B.O.R.8., I., 100, 115—6 
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His son, tile imperial Nandi, was broadei* and thicker and 
evidently taller by a few inches than his father, Faria means 
steel and bronze ; the name was given by parents probably 
owing to the great physical strength of the prince; his power¬ 
ful, iron physique is evident from the statue. 

The initial date of Udayin-Aja is 483 B.C. and the initial date 

The Dates of of Nandi, 449 B.C. 1 The final date of Udayin 
the Two Aja, i n view of the Buddhist data, 1 is 467 
Umperors and B.C, and according to the Puranas, 449 B.C., 
Statues. and 0 £ Nandi, 409 B.C. according to 

the Puranas. The dates of the statues may, therefore, be fixed 
circa 467-449 B.C. in the case of statue A and circa 409 B.C. 
in the case of B. 

A little digression may be permitted here to siun up the 
Udayin and new historical data furnished by the Statues 
Avanti and otherwise. In writing my paper on the 

History, SaHunaka chronology I had to record that the 

Jaina chronology, which is the chronology of 
Avanti, places UdaykPs reign after the house of Palaka in its 
Nanda chapter (J.B.O.E.S., I, 102). I could not understand 
then why it did so and thought that here was a case of difference 
between the Puranic and Jaina data, for I had taken Nandi 
(Nanda) Yardhana to have been the conqueror of the ancient 
kingdom of Avanti according to the Puranas. I would have seen 
the agreement between the Puranic and Jaina data, if I at 
that time recognized the identity of Aja with Udayin, for 
the Puranas, as is now clear, place Aja the S'aisunaka in the end 
of the Avanti list. We must now take it as a fact that Udayin 
was the king who conquered Avanti and extended the empire 
of Magadha from Bengal to the Arabian Sea. Magadha became 
without a rival by breaking Avanti which had been over¬ 
shadowing Magadha for nearly a century. 2 

The line of Pradyota ended with Yisakhayupa who should 
be regarded as identical with Aryaka-Gopalaka. The latter, 

. _■■_, * _ ' y •_ ||l ||r , T _. _ ^ .._ -j__:_ 

>■ J.B.O.E.S., I, 7S,J 15. 

* J.B.O.E.S,, 1,79. 
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according to Bliasa and the Kathasaritsagara, was the second 
son of Pradyota and according to the Mrichclihakatika, succeeded 
Palaka (J.B.O.B.S., I, 106-107). 

The close of the Avanti line seems to have happened about 
the twelfth year of Udayin (circa 471 B. C.), for the Pdranasr 
give SI years to Aja in Avanti and 33 years to Udayin in 
Magadha. This., if correct, ought to give 74 years to Palaka 
and his brother, Yisakhayupa, for Palaka according to the Jaina 
chronology came to the throne in the sixth year of Ajata-satrir 
{J.B.O.B.S., I., 102) and the interval between the sixth year of 
Ajata-satra and the twelfth of Udayin is of 74 years (J.B.O.H.S.,. 
I, 115). Now the reign-periods attributed to Palaka and- 
Visakhayupa in the Puranas make up exactly (24 + 50) 74 years. 
{Text at Pargiter, page 19.) Against this the Jaina chronology, 
however, gives only 60 or 64 years, 1 which either denotes 
a ten years' subordination of Visakhayupa before his death to 
Udayin of Magadha, or a mistake made by counting the post- 
Palaka years from the year or accession of Udayin in Magadha 
instead of in Avanti. 

It seems that by the continuation of the Avanti list after the 
fall of her dynasty the Puranas imply that the separate entity 
of the Avanti kingdom was maintained by Aja-Udayin for 
the rest of his life and up to the 30th year by his son Nandi. 
Otherwise there would he no sense in the scheme of tlie Puranic- 
record. 2 

Under Nandi a second capital seems to have bq§n established 
* across the Ganges at Yaisali, the old repub- 

tal ° n under ^ can the Lichclihavis. He is described' 

Nandi. hv Taranatha as ruling at Yaisali and as the 

king of Yaisali. The Sutta-Nipata of the Pali canon 

1 J.B.O.RS, 1,102. 

3 The Matsya seems to give a separate aggregate to Aja and Nandi by its 
<< 52 years ”, while its individual periods for the two tings are 21 and SO (see 
Pargiter, p. 19). Some copies of the Matsya (Pargiter, n. 44) seem to say that 
after the 52 years, five Pra-Nandyas succeeded. After Nandi there were fire 
st Nauda8 ,J including the later Nandas (J.F,0. R.S., 1,116). 
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also mentions Vaisall as the capital of Magadha about th® 
period of Nandi. It was during his reign that the Second Con¬ 
gress of Buddhism was held at Vaisall. 1 Nandi after his father 
greatly consolidated the empire and the second seat of the 
empire at Vasal! seems to have been a step in the direction 
of that policy. He added Orissa to Magadha and history rightly 
called him f ‘ Vardhana 3 \ ‘ the Inereaser Nandi seems to 
have patronized learning as according to Buddhist tradition 
Panini came to his court. 2 

The language of the inscription is the vernacular which we 

ItaugELagG of in oanou i ca l Pah- That, not Sanskrit, seems 
the E&scrlp* to have been the official language under the Saisu- 
tions- nakas. The change of j into ch (Acho — Jjo ) which 

later Prabrita grammarians regard as characteristic of the North- 
Western dialect, is known to the official Pali(cf. pacha na—p raj ana) 
and to Asoka’s inscription ( Vradianti = vr«j anti) . Similarly the 
change of v ; n to p (snpa^sarva) is found in Pali (p y a pit it—p raja - 
rail ) The sofb ning of l$h into ehh- is occasional in Pali as in 
eur inscriptions ( chhonl ; ef. chhuddho — kshudrah) . The Sandhi 
in cJilonl-aalinai (chi.onV dhise) is in perfect accord with 
Pali grammar. The use of Yeclic term Ihcga and the archaic 
use o* hah at ro, speak in favour of the ancient age of the in- 
siriptior.'s. These words were still current in their old sense 
when the inscriptions were carved. 

The place where the statues were found bore traces of a. 

EEGiaaan ca trick-built house, vc.y probably their origiual 
the Etfcttcs. Bcva-kula. It would ha interesting to read here 

what Buchanan says about their recovery. I 
quote below the whole extract kindly given me by Mr. Jackson, 
as it carries the history of the statues further back than that 
known to Cunningham — 

The traces that can he considered as belonging to the Hindu city 
;re exceedingly tiiflug. Every where in digging broken pots, but very 
little else, are to be t'outd : and where' the river washes away the bank, 


1 J.BO.B.S, 1.83. 
5 Ibid.1,82. 
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many old wells are laid open ; but nothing has been discovered to indicate 
large or magnificent buildings. In the Ganges, opposite to the suburbs 
above the town I found a stone image lying by the water’s edge, when 
the river was at the lowest. It has represented a male standing with two 
arms and one head, but the arms and feet have been broken. The face 
also is much mutilated. It is nearly of a natural size, and very clumsy, 
and differs from most Hindu images that I have seen in being completely 
formed, and not carved in relief with its binder parts adhering to the 
block, from whence it has been cut. On the back part of the scarf, which 
passes round the shoulders, are some letters which. I have not been able to 
have explained, and too much defaced to admit of being copied with abso- 
lute precision. Some labourers employed to bring this image to my bouse 
informed me that it had been i-ome years ago taken from a field on the 
south side of the suburbs, and had been intended for an object of worsh ip 
but that a great fire having happened on the day when it was removed, 
the people were afraid and threw it into the sacred river. They also 
informed me that in the same field the feet of another image projected from 
the ground, and that many years ago a Mr. Hawkins has removed a third. 
On going to the place I could plainly discover that there had been a small 
building of brick, perhaps 50 or 60 feet in length ; but most of tho 
materials have been removed. On digging I found the image to be exactly 
similar to that which I found on the river, but somewhat larger. The 
feet are eatire, and some part of the arms remain, but the head has been 
•amoved. On its right shoulder is placed something which seems intended 
to represent a Tibet bull’s tail. This is an insignia of the Yatis or priests 
of Jain, bat in other respects the images have little resemblance to such 
persons one of whom is represented in the Drawing Ho. 132—I rather 
suppose that these images have been intended a3 an ornament to the temple, 
md to represent the attendants on some Gad, whose image ha9 been 
destroyed. In the drawing Ho, 2 the images have been represented with 
the .inscription on the smaller, that on the larger is totally illegible. 


“ C&owri. 


There is no doubt that the statues described a3 above by 

Buchanan are the same which are before us 
to-day. The device on the right shoulder of the 
•statue of Nandi which Buchanan and Cunningham took to 
be a representation of f£ a Tibetan bulb's tail }} or ff chomri” 
is by no means clear owing to mutilation. I could not come 
to a decision as to what it was. Mr. Bhandarkar considered 
it very doubtful to have-been a choxon. - If it was a chotori 
©ur idea that e/icsm-bearing denotes necessarily an attendant 
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must now cliango. Curiously enough I found simultaneously 

• . i* 1 ’ 

in a painting copied from Ajanta in the house of Sir John 
Woodroffle a prince holding a cJiowri on his shoulder, to whom 
a lady, probably his queen, is presenting lotuses on a tray.- 
It is evidently the king in the Earnsa~Jata7ca } for two swans 
are seated on thrones. 1 Then we must also take into 
consideration the Jain practice of carrying cltowri or fly whisk 
referred to by Dr. Buchanan, and Nandi was a Jain as evidenced 
by K ha.cave Vs inscription and also according to some other 
evidence which Mr. Y. Smith has not yet published (J.B.A.S., 
1918, p. 546). 

The statues are made of Mirzapur sandstone which was 
utilized also by Asoka in cutting his columns. The statues are 
monoliths, cut in the round. Aja’s legs have been restored in the 
usual ugly style of restorations. 

'They, as already stated, hear a high and sinning polish* 

Now the force of the evidence of these statues 
Polish and its mus ^ change our view on the origin of this 

Origin. so-called "Mauryan '■’polish. Before the 

discovery of these statues I had already come across a piece of 
evidence which had greatly shaken my belief in the current 
archeological theory which ascribed the art (undoubtedly.in the 
absence of pre-Mauryan monuments) to Persia. My friend Balm 
(now Rai Bahadur) Sarat Chandra Boy some time back showed 
me in his private collection a neolithic piece which is generally 
kno wn as c Y a] va J (thunderbolt) with the polish ! That unmis¬ 
takably pointed to an Indian origin of the polish coming down 
and developed from the art of pre-historic times when primitive 
man devoted much attention to his stones. That vajra destroyed 
the theory in my mind. Then I recalled the slight polish on 
the soap-stone vases of the Sakya tope, now at the Indian Museum. 
The last evidence now comes in the shape of these statues which 

1 Some otter Ajanta printings as well throw very great clonbt on the theory 
that a fly whisk must necessarily Indicate a dependent position of the holder. In 
a palntingof Muhammadan times a ilywhisk is held as a fashionable decoration 
(see Plate hVI , Eoan Exhibition of Antiquities, Coronation Durlar, lsll) 
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carry the art two centuries back from the date alleged for its 
import from Persia. The origin of the art, in my opinion, is to 
be sought in the art of Draviclian India which shaped the 
polished vdjr.a and not in Persia. 

The general vigour and realism of the statues makes one 

* 

assign a pre-Mauryan period to the monuments. The decadence 
which marks the imperial art of A6oka does not eveiv begin in 
the statues. Mr. Sen had not to think long in declaring them 
emphatically “ Pre-Mauryan ! Without doubt Yet the statues 
prove a previous history of the art of the Indian sculptor. 

A point of importance is the attempt of the artist to 
Statues as show the waves in the royal gowns or mantles, 
"Evidence of hanging on the back, down to the heels* It 
Earlier Art- j g done, it seems to me, on the principle of 

illusionism. This fact and the perfect familiarity of the 
sculptor with a conventional representation of hair which is 
found on the head of Aja, prove a previous ^history of his 
art extending hack to some centuries. Mr. Arun Sen 'who 
drew my attention to the conventional hair laid great stress on 
its significance as telling a previous history of the sculptor's art 
in the country. 

Details in the two statues sliow two different hands, though 
of the same school. On the arm of the father there is fin armlet 
which is to be seen on sculptures of kings on Bharhut railings. 
On the arm of the "son there is an ornament with months 
of alligators and with goldsmith's designs all over. The ears of 
Aja have earrings. On thejfigure there is an upper garment, 
mantle-like, and beneath it there is a vest 'intended to be of 
diaphanous texture, as is evident by the line at the waist and 
the treatment of the navel. These two garments are mentioned 
in Vedie literature, e. g. in Coronation ceremony. The over- 
garment is fastened at the waist by a girdle tied in a bow, 
hanging down in front in an elaborate loop and tassel ends. 
The over-garment has got an embroidered neck beneath which 
passes a cord which is tied behind. The embroidered neck has 
two different designs on (he two statues. There is a studied 
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attempt to show the feet and make it bare by making the gown 
shorter at the front than at the back. The convention of artist 
and poets in describing bare feet side by side with earliest and 
continued references to the use of shoes, is probably explainable 
in view of the fact that while in court Hindu kings took off 
their shoes and that feet were objects of reverence by convention. 
The execution of the feet (they are intact only in one statue) 
is the most unsuccessful from the modellers point of view. It 
is not in conformity with the rest of the work, falling far too 
inferior. Does the execution of the feet indicate an earlier cycle 
of convention and decay in art ? The artists have succeeded 
on the whole in producing the effect of majesty with masterly 
chisel. 

As historic monuments they are not only the most important 
remains in India bub have to be classed amongst the important 
pieces of the world. 



V.-—The D£da?ganj Image now in 

Museum,, 

By 3>. B. Spooner, Ph.B. 

What has come to be known as the e< Didarganj >} image 
was discovered by accident on the bank of the Ganges near 
Patna on the 18th October, 1917. The exact situation is 
described as Nasirpur Tajpur Ilissa Khurd, known as Didarganj 
Kadarn Rasul, which falls in the Malsalami Thana in the 
east of Patna City. It appears that owing to erosion of the 
river bank at this place a small portion of a square block of stone 
had been disclosed at a point fairly high up the face of the slope, 
which attracted the attention of Maulavi Gazi Saiyid Muham¬ 
mad Azimul alias Ghulam Rasul, son of Maulavi Qazi Saiyid 
Muhammad Afzal alias Ghulam Mohi-ud-din. Fortunately 
for all concerned, the young man proceeded to scrape away the 
earth from this projecting hit, anticipating that the stone might 
prove to be one suitable for domestic purposes. Instead of this 
it soon became apparent that the portion first uncovered was 
merely part of a pedestal, which, being followed up, led to the 
disclosing of a complete and fairly large-sized statue, which was 
at first raised and set up erect near the spot where it had lain. 
Thence it is alleged to have been removed by unauthorized 
persons to a spot some few hundred yards further up the river. 
Here it was again set up, this time under a canopy improvised on 
four bamboos, which was so speedily invested with the character 
of an incipient shrine, that tentative worship had been instituted 
(under the mistaken notion that the figure was a Hindu deity) 
before the fact of the discovery was brought to the notice of any 
but the Police, who, however, reported it in due course in the 
proper quarter. It is to Professor Samaddar of Patna College 
that the general public are indebted for bringing th© find 
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to notice. Hearing 1 of the matter from a student in the College, 
this enthusiastic antiquarian reported it to the Honourable Mr. 
Walsh, Member of the Board of Revenue and President of 

* , • ;* t ' * • . 

the Patna Museum Committee. Mr. Walsh proceeded without 
delay to inspect the find-spot and the statue itself, permitting 
the writer to accompany him, when the importance of the trea¬ 
sure was at once disclosed. By good iortune it was easy to show 
that the figure was merely an attendant, -bearing a chowry, and 
thus clearly no member of the Hindu, pantheon, nor entitled 
to w orship of any kind , by any community ; and the character*' 
istically energetic steps which Mr. Walsh proceeded to take 
towards the recovery or tbscfie of the image, brought it in safety 
and triumph within the walls of the Patna Museum before - the 
(dose of the year. There let us hope that it may long remain 
to add lustre to an institution whose chiefest treasure it lg 
likely to constitute’ for years to come. 

As has already been mentioned, the image is that of. a female 
chowri-bearer or attendant on some divine or royal figure, upon 
whose proper right the present statue must have stood. It is life- 
size, .measuring 5 ft. ins. from the highest point of the head 
to the top of the pedestal, which itself has a height of 1 ft. 6£ ins.? 
and is as near as may be square in plan, with a measurement Of 
I ft. 8 ins, a side. .The pedestal is a roughly dressed and; 
unpolished block, ydiich presumably fitted into a soeket in some, 
lpige alta^p or • other solid basement, where it would not have 
ipet the eye in. the normal course; and tlie angles are faotfr slightly, 
damaged;, exqept,the left side,hack.-; Both it and ttfe .statue it' 
supports are cut out of a single piece of speckled Chunar, sand¬ 
stone, -bearing the high polish assigned, in the present state 
of. our knowledge, exclusively to the Mauryaii Period of 
Indian- History. This mirror-like polish extended originally, 
qyer tT^e. entire surface of the statue,- hut. portions are now, 

..epicjrpptqd -, with- a rough deposit of darkish hue which; 
obscures c .the fact to a-considerable extent, i The-, portions'.: 
shbyping moitr sheqn; at .present are the; right side of the. face, 
the left shoulder,- the right arm . and-thigh; and.portions : <4 
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the back where the latter is not draped ; in all of which positions 
we find that peculiar highly, nay brilliantly, burnished surface 
which, so far as is now known, none but the Mauryan sculptors 
have ever contrived to produce on this Chunar materia 1 . 

Students of Indian Art are aware of the fact that, with very 
few exceptions indeed, sculptural representations in this country 
take the form of reliefs. Sometimes we find low reliefs, more 
Commonly high j but almost always the back of the figure is 
engaged in some kind of bach ground, which, in the case of 
sacred images, is frequently the aureole itself. It thus becomes 
a matter of special interest to note that, in the case of the 
Didarganj image, the figure is sculptured entirely in the round, 
a circumstance which associates it at once with that small but 
important group represented by the two standing figures from 
Patna and the huge female figure from Besnagar, now in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, and the disfigured Parkham image 
at Muttra ; all of which are assignable only to the earliest 
period. The same detail enables us to study the drapery and 
the coiffure, and to gauge the sculptor’s power as a modeller, to 
better advantage than could have been done in the case of an 
engaged figure in relief. 

The drapery is interesting and reminiscent of the drapery on 
other very early statues and on early terracotta figurines. The 
garment, which is apparently in one piece, is thin and clinging, 
though these qualities are better remembered by the artist in 
fashioning the front of the image than in his treatment of the 

sides and back. It is worn wrapped round the hips dhoti- 

^ * 

fashion, being gathered into elaborate folds in front which, 
caught in one long loop, fall gracefully to the feet. The left 
hip shows some kind of knot from which one end of the eosfume 
is then drawn up obliquely across the back to be caught in 
the fold of the right elbow, whence it falls, at first with twisting 
folds, to the ground, leaving the upper portion of the.body quite 
uncovered. 

As jewellery the figure wears an elaborate and highly decora¬ 
tive girdle of five strands, opening naturally and gracefully oyer 
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the hips, but gathered to a single rope in front, which passes 
through two opposed and flaring bell-shaped fasteners disposed 
at either side of the central pendent folds described above* 
These fasteners we may presume were made of gold, but the 
several strands of the girdle are composed of flat lozenges, 
doubtless of semi-precious stones, like agate or cornelian, separat¬ 
ed each from each by two round heads ; both these constituent 
features being commonly met with in our excava 1 ions in early 
sites in India, besides this beautiful and effective ornament 
the statue shows a necklace of three strands of pearl-like beads, 
two of which strands are of substantial length and fall pendu L 
lously between the breasts, while the third is disposed in a 
shorter loop around the neck. The earrings, which are shaped 
something like an hour-glass, or double drum, with the lower 
member ending in an inverted tone, are extraordinarily massive 
and distend the lobe enormously, though not perhaps to quite 
Peruvian dimensions. The right forearm shows thirteen (or is 
it fourteen ?) bangles, with a prominent armlet near the elbow, 
while even the head itself is wreathed with ropes of beads or 
pearls caught up to a point in front, above a large and pro¬ 
minent oval disk of some kind placed centrally over the 
forehead ; they are thence led backwards in a double line 

i ■ , V** ........ 

along the parting to find fastening beneath the luxuriant 
tresses of the coiffure behind. Large and luff-like anklets made 


up of what may or may not be little tells or other jingling 
objects, complete the adornment of a figure, which, all in all, and 
in view of its humble character as a chowri-bearer, is elaborated 

' . . . . e. - i ► r.„. * » - .V . >’ • • • • ** • • 

with surprising sumpt uousness. 

In point of modelling, the statue is in some ways fairly 
paradoxical and partakes of the characteristics of both classes of 
early work in India, the definitely indigenous and the supposedly 
exotic* The pose is easy, natural, and lifelike to an unusual 
degree. ' The head is certainly good, and represents an art far 
beyond tho incipient or experimental stage, being conceived as a 
unit, and really in the round, so that it appears equally convinc¬ 
ing from all sides and angles. The face is distinctly feminine 
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and pleasing, though a fracture to the nose has sadly disfigured 
it; and it is noticeable that the line of the eyes (although the 
two are not exactly even) is hardly if at all above the diameter 
of the facial ovoid. The chin and the neck arc good, the latter 
showing naturalistic folds or creases, but the most interesting 
feature of all is the eye. The way in which this is represented 
is curious j but I am not sure that it would be fair to call it 
altogether unsuccessful, since somehow it seems to give the face 
an upward glance, which may be in some way contributory to 

the general look of animation which is one of the charms of the 
statue. What is more remarkable still is the, to me, definite 
slant the eyes disclose, which reminds one of the slanting eyes 
noticed by the sculptor Mr. Hampton in the case of the 
Mauryan head unearthed by me at Hite No, X, Kumrahar. 
What significance may or may not attach to this detail (which 
has been recently verified for me by the Honourable Mr. Walsh), 
I am not prepared to say. 

The undraped portions of the figure are well modelled, with 
proportions conforming in general to even the most modern 
canons for the female form. Some attempt even has been made 
at softened muscular delineation in the umbilical region, and 
even of tbe fleshy folds at the waist ,* but the attempt is 
restrained, and the figure as a whole preserves that softness of 
contour and rotundity without muscular prominences which are 
appropriate to the subject, 

In other respects, however, the work is less successful. There 
is none of that “ knock-knee >} which is supposedly characteristic 
of the female figure, i.e. there is perhaps less narrowness across 
the knees than could be desired, less difference in girth between 
the knees and the hips than the normal female figure ought, 
theoretically, to show; but this may be partly due to the highly 
unsuccessful treatment of the lower drapery, which exaggerates 
the apparent defect, particularly in the back, where the form as 
a whole is heavy and almost wooden. This portion of the figure 
©hows the square angles and the preternaturally shallow depth 
characteristic of primitive art in all countries, and the back a 
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flatness which betrays the early stage at which the artist stood. 
This is of course in line with what has been said above about the 


diaphanous quality of the drapery being better remembered by 
the sculptor in dealing with the front of the statue than with 
the other sides—a fact illustrated by the way in which the 
shows through the front drapery whereas in the 
bach we find a mere shapeless and impervious mass, light¬ 
ened only by schematic folds of wholly artificial character. 
Seen from the rear, or either of the back angles, the statue 
might as well be a flattened tree-trunk, or a post, as 

a living human form ; and this quality is an accepted criterion 
for early and primitive, or should I say formative, art. It is 
this, fact which makes the statue as a whole so paradoxical. 
The upper portions of it, especially the undraped parts, as well 
as the facial modelling, betray nothing of this clumsiness and 
lack of skill. Here the artist is away beyond the “ memory pic¬ 
ture w stage and, granting him the usual Indian predilection for 
firmness and rotundity in the breasts, is not untrue to nature. 
Is the disparity due merely to his having paid more attention 
to these parts ? It may be so ; and yet even that explanation 
will not suffice, because failure of this kind to realize the import¬ 
ance of correct and convincing modelling throughout, means 
failure to grasp his subject as a whole ; and it is this very 
failure which brands the modelling as primitive. A possible 
explanation of the paradox is that we are dealing with the work 
of an artist of the primitive school represented by the Parkham 
image, working under the tutelage of a Mauryan master, who 
added certain touches in the finishing or even modelled certain 
parts (e.g. the head) himself. The curious distortion of the 
right hand and the extraordinary clumsiness of the feet, 
which are treated formally or schematically throughout, and,, 
of nearly uniform width from front to back, show no attempt 
whatever at articulation, would bear out an idea , of this kind. 



But I cannot pretend to solve the problem. It is a fact 
for any ohseyyer 'to percefve that the various portions-of the whole 
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represent very varying and disparate stages of artistic power, 
but the final explanation of this fact I cannot as yet essay to give. 

For purposes of comparison, the colossal female figure from 
Besnagar presented by His Highness the Maharaja Scindia to the 
Indian Museum, may be cited. Here we are dealing with what 
is generally accepted as a product of the early indigenous school, 
where several of the characteristics of primitive art appear. In 
the matter of costume, however, the figure from Besnagar is not 
unlike our Dedarganj image, so far as the mutilated condition 
of the former permits of judgment. Here again we find a many- 
stranded girdle worn in similar way. But the head-dress is mark¬ 
edly divergent, as the Besnagar statue wears what is either a wig 
or a knitted scarf and the hair is shown plaited in two braids 
which fall to meet the top of the girdle in the back. The relief 
is lower in the case of Besnagar, and the edges of the compo¬ 
nent heads, etc , in the make-up of the girdle are less sharp. But 
this may be merely due to the image being more worn than our 
recent find. The face in particular is far too obliterated for any 
comparison to be drawn; but nowhere is there any trace of 
polish on the stone, and all in all, the Besnagar figure is far more 
clumsy than the one from Dedarganj. The lower portions of the 
latter, however, bear definite affinities with the same portions of 
the statue from Besnagar, while for the remaining portions the 
comparison is rather with the two colossi from Patna also in the 
Bharhut Gallery in Calcutta. They themselves, however, are 
least successful and convincing in their limbs and lower por¬ 
tions, and in this are closely allied to the chowri-bearer of our 
theme. That all three are of the same general school and period 
is hardly to he doubted, but I am not yet satisfied myself that 
the inconsistencies of all three have been finally explained as jet. 
To me they seem most probably transitional. 



VI.—SMvaji In South Konkan and 

!EC a n ai*a • 

By Professor JadLunath Sarltar, M A. 

Shivajv’s dealings with the English merchants of Rajapur 
have been described in our December 1018 number. Here 
we shall narrate his doings in Kanara. 

In the seventeenth century, Kanara, the extensive country 
along our west coast, was held by various Hindu chieftains. 
North Kanara (now included in the Bombay Presidency) owned 
the overlordship of Bijapnr, which ruled directly over the coast- 
strip from Karwar (south of Goa) to Mirjan (14’80N. Lat.), 
leaving the inland districts in the hands of feudatory 
chiefs, among whom the- ‘ Nayftks of Sunda were the most 
important. The portion of Kanara that lay south of Mirjan 
formed a large and independent principality under the Keladi 
dynasty, whose capital was then at Bednur. 

A Muslim officer with the hereditary title of Rustam-i-Zamau 
was the viceroy of the south-west corner of the Bijapur 
kingdom. His charge extended on the west coast from the 
Batnagiri town, going round the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
to Karwar and Mirjan, while landwards it included the 
southern part of the Batnagiri district, Kolhapur, Belgaum, 
a bit of Dharwar and the western corner of the North Kanara 
district. His seat was at Miraj. The fort of Panhala lay 
•within his province but it was governed by a commandant 
directly under the orders of the Sultan. He administered 

by means of his agents the flourishing ports of Rajapur in 

♦ 

the north and Kanvar in the south, through which the trade of 
the rich inland places flowed to Eui’opa. In both towns the 
English had factories. 

« The best pepper in the world is of the growth of Sunda 
known in England by [the name of] Karwar pepper, though 
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five days' journey distant; from thence/"’ (Fryer, II. 42.) 
Indeed, after the los; of Chaul, Karwar became the greatest port 
of: Bijapuron the west co ist. <( The finest muslins of western 
India were exported from here. The weaving country was 
inland, to the east of the Sahvaclris, at Hnbli (in the "Dharwar 
district), and at other centres, where the English East India 
Company had agents and employed as many as 50,000 
weavers/' (Bombay Gazetteer , XV., Ft. 2, pp. 128-125.) 

At Mirjan, a port twenty miles south-east of Karwar, pepper, 
saltpetre and betel nut were shipped for Surat. (lb id, 333.) 
Gersappa, a district annexed by Bednur, was so famous for its 
pepper that the Portuguese used to call its Rani “ the pepper 
Queen". (Ibid, 124.) 


In 1619 the pepper and cardamom trade of Rajapur was the 
chief attraction that induced the English Company to open a 
factory there. Vingurla was spoken of in 1660 as a great place 
of call for ships from Batavia, -Japan and Ceylon on the one side 
and the Persian Gulf audthe Red Sea on the other. All the ports 
of the Ratnagiri district did much trade also in calicoes, silks, 
grain and coarse lac, though pepper was their chief export, <f which 
coming out of Kanava is sent by sea to Persia, Surat and Europe. 
This country is the storehouse for all its neighbours/"' (Bombay 
Gazetteer , X, 175.) 



After the disastrous failure of Afzal Khan, Rustam-i-Zamam 

had marched against Shivaii (October, 1659) with 3,000 horse, Luo 

this show of hostility was made simply to save his credit with 

his King. The queen-regent, Bari Sahiba, being his enemy, he 

had made a secret alliance with Shivajifor self-protection. This 

fact was well known to the country around and even the 

English factors had heard of it. But even if Rustam had been 

in earnest, he could have done little with his small armv. 

*/ 

Skivaji had followed up his victory over Afzal's army by 
pushing on to Pankala and capturing that fort. Then he entered 
the Ratnagiri district and began to “take possession of all the 
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port and inland towns”. The Bijaptiri governors of these place8 
fled to Rajaptir, which was at first spared, “ because it belonged 
to Rustam-i-Zaman, who is a friend of Shivaji”. (Rajapur to 
Surat, 10th October 1659, F. Jt. Rajapur.) 

In March 1663, Rustam-i-Zaman did another friendly turn 

' */ 

to Shivaji. Netaji Palkai> Shiva^s “ lieutenant-general ”, had 
raided the imperial territory, hut a large Mughal division of 
7,000 cavalry pursued him so close as t© force him to march 
45 or 50 miles a day. Rustam met this army near Bijapur and 
persuaded the Mughal commander to give up the chase as <( that 
country was dangerous for any strange army to march in, 
likewise promising them to go himself and follow him, by 
which deceit Netaji got escaped, though not without the loss of 
300 horse and himself wounded ”. (Gyfiord to Surat, 30th March 
and 8th April 1663, F.R. Surat 103.) This reverse defeated 
Shivajfis plan of raiding North Kanara and penetrating to the 
rich port of Karwar. [F. B. Surat, Vol. 2, 9th October.) 

Ou 1st March 1603, Ali Adil Shah II., with all his court, 
left his capital for Bankapur. 1 There they were at first 
denied entrance by the mother of Abdur Rahim Bahlol Khan, 
in whose fief it lay. But the gates were soon opened to the 
King, Aclil Shah summoned Bahlol Khan, Shahji and other 
officers from the Karnatak, who came by forced marches and 
waited on the King on the bank of the "Warda (an affluent of 
the Tungabhadra). Bahlol and Shahji were at once arrested 
and placed in chains (end of June 1663), hut Shahji was released 
in two days, though he continued to he deprived of his command 
for some time. The Bijapuri invasion of Kanara had already 
begun. {F. B. Surat 103, Gyfiord to Surat, 8th April, i 0th 
July 1663 ) 


1 F. JG. Surat, Vol. 103, GyfCord to Surat, 20 Lh July 1683. A letter from him 
to Surat, 30th March, says that the Adil Shalii qourfc went there in fear of the 
Mughals who had come within five leagues of Bijapur in pursuit of Netaji. But 
Tarilch-i-Ali II., 160-164- (also 366) says that Ali went to Bankapur to 
direct the operations against the Rajah of Bednur in person. 
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III. 

Shivappa Nayalc, 1 who governed Bednur for forty-five years 
(1618-1663), first as regent and then as king, had extended bis 
kingdom on all sides by his conquests and stretched his sway over 
the whole or South Kanara, the north-west corner of Mysore, 
and North Kanara up to the Gangavati river, including the fort 
of Mirjan. At the close of his life his ambition brought him into 
collision with Bijapur. He had conquered Sunda and some other 
forts belonging to vassals of Adil Shah and had thus come 
dangerously close to Bankapur, the fortress of asylum of the 
Bijapuri sultans in the south-western corner of their kingdom. 
(Bombay Gazetteer, XV, Pt. 2, pp. 122-123.) 

Ali Adil Shah's campaign against the Bednur Rajah was 
short but vigorous and an unbroken success. Shivappa Nayak 
could make no stand against the combined resources of the 
entire Bijapur kingdom; lie lost Sunda, Bednur and many other 
forts, and was forced to make peace by restoring Sunda to its 
former chief and promising an indemnity of 7 lakhs or hun to 
Adil Shah. On 21st November the victorious Ali II, returned 
to his capital. ( B.S . 368-370'; F.R., Surat 103, Karwarto Surat, 
28th January and 27th February, also Gyfcord to Surat, 20ib 
July 1663.) 

TV. 


"We now turn to the activities of Shivaji in this region. 
While Ali was engaged in the struggle with Bednur, Shivaji bad 
been active in South Konkan and in the north-western pait ox 
the Kanara dis riefc, By way of Kolhapur and Kud-_,1, be 
marched to Vingurla (May 1663); "all the way, as he goes 

along, he gives his qaui (assurance), promising them that 
neither he nor his soldiers shall in the least do any wrong to any 
body that takes his qaul, which promise he hitherto bath kept 
[F. R. Surat, Vol. 103, Gyfford to Surat, 24th May, 1663.) 

1 la the Persian histories of Bijapur he is called Bhadrappa , from 
Bhadraiya, the original name of the founder of the dynasty. He is there styled 
the Rajah of Malnad, which is a Kanarese word meaning Ci hill country**. {Mysore 
Gazetteer , n, 236.) The Bombay Gazetteer 3 XV, part 2, p. 122, places his death 
in 1670. But the English factory records prove that he died at the close of 1663. 
(Surat, Vol. 104, Karwar to Surat, 18tli April 1664 N 
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His going down the coast caused such alarm that "all the 
Muhammadan governors as far as Simgclay [ ?Chaukuli in Savant- 
vadi] and Dutchole [ = Dieholi in Goa] were flecl”, and in 
consequence the petty robbers on the route became more active 
than usual. In June Shivaji returned from Vingurla after 
leaving a garrison of 2,000 soldiers there. Shortly before this 
Shaista Khan had defeated a Maratha army, killing more than 
200 men. [Ibid, Gyiford to Surat, 24th May, 22nd June IG63.) 

In July the Bijapur Government ordered the Governor of 
Phonda to join forces with the Savant of Vadi and other petty 
Rajahs and try to drive Shivaji:'s men out of Rajapur and 
Kharepahm. But nothing was done, as "there was juggling* 
hetv o n them, and he remained possessed of all”. (Ibid, 20th 
July 1663, Vol. 86, Surat to Co. 20ih November 1664.) 

In punishment of llustam-i-Zaman’s secret friendship with 
Shiva, the Sultan dismissed him from his viceroyalty and gave- 
the Province to Muhammad Ildilas Khan, the eldest son of the 
late Khan-i-Khanan Ikhlas Khan and a brother of Khawas Khan, 
while Dablml and Chiplun were given to Pazl [Khan. Shivaji 
got possession of Rajapur at this time and kept it permanently 
in his own hands. [Ibid ) 

Rustam’s agent at Karwar fleeced the English factors there so 
severely that in July 1663 they were ordered by the Council at 
Surat to remove themselves and the Company’s goods quietly to 
Hubli. Adil Shah and Rustam-i-Zaman alike were sensible of 
the loss of revenue caused by such molestation of traders, and 
therefore the King sent them a far man promising that they would 
be left in peace at Karwar and would have to pay no other duties 
than they had formerly done. Then the factory was re-established 
at Karwar. (F. R. Surat, Vol. 2, Consult., 14th August 1663.) 

V. 


In 1664 the war with Bednur was renewed. Shivappa 
Nayak, evidently an old man, died soon after his defeat by the 
Bijapuris in 1663. His son and successor, Soma Shekhar, was mur¬ 
dered by his Brahmans, and an infant grandson named Basava was 
jet up on the throne under the regency of his mother Chennamma ji 
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and her favourite Tim may a Nayak, a toddy-seller, who Ci by bis 
cunning policy raised himself to be general and protector JJ of the 
realm. At this revolution Ali Adil Shah II. was so incensed 
that he sent his generals, Bahlol Khan and Syecl Iliyas Sharza 
Khan, to invade Bednur from two sides. (April 1664.) [ F. Ah 
Surat 104, Karwar to Surat, 18th April 1664; Fryer, II. 41-42.] 

By this time Rustam-i-Zaman seems to have returned to 
favour at Court. Muhammad Ikhlas Khan was transferred 
from the government of Karwar and his friends from that of 
Ankola, Shiveshwar(or Halelcot), Kadra and other places in North 
Kanara and these tracts were given to three of Rustam's sons. 
In August Rustam himself was ordered to go to that region with 
two other Bijapuri generals and try to expel Shivaji. He reached 
Kudalat the end of August but did nothing'. (F, B. Surat, 104, 
Karwar 28rd July and Hubli 28th August 1664.) 

Any serious attack by Adil Shah on Shivaji was now render¬ 
ed impossible as the Sultan's attention was diverted to Bednur, 
whither he wanted to march in person with 12,000 horse 
after the Dew ali festival (October) and co-operate with Sharza 
Khan in crushing the Kanara Rajah. Throughout the second 
half of 1664 the coast region was in an unhappy condition. 
As the English merchants write, Ce Deccan and all the south 
coasts are all embroiled in civil wars, king against king and 
couniry against country, and Shivaji reigns victoriously and un¬ 
controlled, that he is a terror to all the kings and princes round 
about, daily increasing in strength. He hath now fitted up four 
more vessels and sent them down to Bhathal and thereabouts, 
whilst he intends to meet them overland with a living army of 

Tiorse..The news of him at present are that he is intercepted 

in his journey down to his fleet by a party of this king's army 
and fought, where between them six thousand men were slain, 
himself worsted 1 and forced to fly to a castle [not named] 

^_ ii ! 1 1 mi imini i 1—n —- — — — ——- — - •• -• — . . —. ■ 

1 It is evidently this battle that is referred to in the Basalin-i-Salatin, 

373-375 : i: Aurangzib sent an envoy to Adil Shah to beg his co-operation with Jai 
Singh in the war with Shiva. Before Jai Singh arrived, Adil Shah sent an army 
under Khawas Khan. Shiva hearing of it began to close the mountain passed 
(ghats), but Khawas, by making rapid marches, crossed the ghat in safety and 
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where this army following; in pursuit hath very strictly girt him 
in that he cannot stir. JJ ( F.\ B. Surat, Yol. 86, Surat to Co., 
26th November 1664.) And again (on 12th March 1665), 
f "' The subjects [of Adil Shah] unanimously cry out against 
him for suffering Shiva]i to forage to and fro, burning and rob¬ 
bing his country without any opposition, wherefore it is certain¬ 
ly conc-luded by all that he shares with the said rebel in all his 
rapines, so that the whole country is in a confused condition, 
merchants flying from one place to another to preserve them¬ 
selves, so that all trade is lost....The rebel Shivaji hath commit- 
ted many notorious and great robberies since that of Surat, and 
hath possessed himself of the most considerable ports belonging 
to Deccan [i.e., Bijapur] to the number of eight or nine, from 
whence he sets out two or three or more trading vessels yearly 
from every port to Persia, Basra, Mocha, etcY 

YI. 

Early in December 1664 Shivaji looted Hubli and many 
other rich towns of that region, holding several eminent mer¬ 
chants prisoners for ransom. He had sent only three hundred 
horsemen to Hubli, but these did their work so thoroughly that 
the town tc was little better than spoiled The merchants who 
had fled at the attack were too frightened to return there soon, 
even after the departure of the Marathas, The raiders were said 
to have been assisted by some of Ilustam’s soldiers ; that noble, 
as the English remarked, had “ begun to taste the sweetness of 
plunder [so] that in a short time he would get a habit of ifcY 
Soon afterwards, Shivaji plundered Yingurla, an important sea- 


dcscended [into Konhan ?] While the negligent Khawas Khan did not even know 
of Shiva’s position, the latter with his full force surprised him and completely 
hemmed him round in an intricate hilly place, where the Bijapuri army had not 
space enough lo move about or even to marshal the ranks. Khawas called his 
officers together and heartened them in the midst of their despair. The Marathas 
opened fire } the Bijapuris advanced to close quarters and fonght a severe battle, 
losing S;ddi Sarwar (the Abyssinian general), Shah Hazrat, Shaikh Miran and some 
other officers. The defeat of the Muslims seemed imminent, when Khawas Khan 
charged sword in hand; his troops followed him fearlessly in one body, and 
Shivaji was defeated and put to flight.” 
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port and trade centre, from which he carried away vast riches. 
te Shiva and his scouts range all over the country, making havoc 
wherever he comes, with fire and sword/’ {F. B. Surat 104, 
Kanvar to Surat, 6th January 1665, Taylor to Surat, 14th 
December 1364 j Vol. 86, Surat to Karwar, 23rd March, Surat 
to Co. 2nd January 1665), 

At the beginning of February 1665 Shivaji left Malwan 

with a fleet of 85 frigates and three large ships, sailed past Goa 

to Basrur, which he plundered, and landed at the holy city of 

Gokarna, on the coast, 22 miles south of Karwar, to take part 

in the holy bath festival before the great temple of Maliablesh- 

war on Shivaratri day (5th February). He next marched to 

Ankola (nine miles northwards) with 4,000 infantry, sending all 

his fleet back, with the exception of twelve frigates, which he 

detained for transporting his army over the rivers on his way 

hack to North Konkan. On the 22nd he came to Kanvar. The 

English factors, having got early news of his coming from the 

spies they had sent out, put all the Company’s ready money 

and portable goods on board a small hundred-ton ship belonging 

to the Imam of Maskat, then lying in the river, its captain 

* 

Emanuel Donnavado promising to defend if as long as he lived 
or his vessel kept floating. The factors themselves took refuge 
in the ship. Sher Khanka son of the late Khan-i-Khanan 
Ikhlas Khan and a subordinate of Bahlol Khan, arrived in the 


town that very night without knowing anything of Shivaji’s 
approach. With the help of his escort of 500 men he quickly 
fortified himself as well as he could to protect the goods he had 
brought down, and sent a messenger to Shiva in the night 
warning him not to enter the town as he would resist him to 
the utmost. Sher Khan was famous throughout the country for 
his valour and ruling capacity, and his chief, Bahlol Klian, was 
“ one of the potentest men in the Kingdom of Bijapur”, 
Shivaji, therefore, shrank from provoking him, and after much 
discussion (< condescended to go a little out of the way, and so 


1 The cause of liis coming to Karwar was to charter a ship of Rustanvi- 
Zaman to convey Bahlol Khan's mother to Mecca. 
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came and encamped with Ms army at the month at the river ” 
Kalanadi, sparing the town. 

From this place he sent an envoy to Sher Khan, asking* 
him either to deliver the English merchants up to him or, 
retiring himself permit him to revenge himself on them, 
“ whom he styled his inveterate enemies^. Sher Khan sent 
this news to the English and desired to know their final answer, 
which was that they had nothing on board except powder and 
bullets which Shivaji might come and fetch if he thought they 
would serve him instead of gold. “ This our answer being sent 
to Shivaji did so exasperate him that he said he would have us 
before he departed, which the governor of the town hearing, 
they persuaded all the merchants to agree to send him [Shivaji] 
a present lest he should recall his fleet, which lay on this side 
of Salsctte.^ (F, F. Surat, Yol. 104, Karwar to Surat, 14th 
March 1685.) To this blackmail the English contributed £112, 
so as not to endanger the Company’s property in Karwar, 
worth 8,000 Jiuti- tf With this Shivaji departed on 23rd 
February, very unwillingly, saying that Sher Khan had spoiled 
his hunting at the Iloli, which is a time he generally attempts 
some such design.” 1 

Thence the disappointed Maratha chief returned to Vingurla 
(early in March). But soon afterwards Jai SingMs siege of 
Purandar and vigorous invasion of the neighbouring country 
called away Shivaji to the defence of his home, and Kanara 
enjoyed peace for some time. 

VII. 

By the treaty of Purandar (13th June 1665) the Mughuls 
left Shivaji free to annex Adil Shahi Tal Ivonkan. The 
affairs of Bijapur also fell into confusion at this time. 

1 Shiva ji’s loot of Basrur and visit to Karwar : F. JR. Surat, Yol. 104, 
Karwar to Surat, 28th January and 14>th March 1665. Sabh. 70-71 ; Chit. 69-70. 

Baarur is four miles east of Coondapur in the South Canara District, also inown 
as Farcelore. <e The principal port of the Bednore Rajahs,” S. Canara Gazetteer, 
ii, 342. The Marathi bah bars sj ell the name as Basmir or Eatmr . 
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Baklol Khan died June or July. He had come to Bijapur 
from the Karnatak war at the king's call, but died of 
illness only eight days after his arrival. The Sultan being 
jealous of his large force, 10,000 brave Afghans, tried to sow- 
dissension between his two sons and nephew. Sher Khan, a 
brave, able and upright man, kept them at peace. But he was 
soon afterwards poisoned, it was suspected, by Adil Shah, 
and immediately hitter quarrels broke out between the two sons 
of Bahlol Khan, which the Sultan fanned and utilized to seize 
some of their jagirs. The affairs of the royal drunkard at 
Bijapur passed from bad to worse. \_F. JR. same, Karwar to 
Surat, 29th August 1665.) 

The Bijapuri Governor of HubJi fell into disfavour at Court 
and the Governor of Mirjan rebelled. Muhammad Khan attack¬ 
ed that fort (August 1665). He had recovered Dabhul and 
many other places in South Konkan from the Marathas, while 
the latter were busy fighting Jai Singh. But by November 
next Shivaji, now an ally of the Mughals, had reconquered 
all that country after slaying 2,000 soldiers of Muhammad 
Ikhl is, including several men of note. The Khan fell back on 
Kudal and waited for Skarza Khan to reinforce him. But no 
such aid came, as Jai Singh began his invasion of Bijapur that 
very month and Ikhlas Khan had to hasten from Kudal to 
the defence of the capital. But Yingurla and Kudal continued 
in Bijipuri hands, while Shivaji held Baj ipur and Kkarepatan 
(or Gharapur ?) The country about Karwar was at this time 
subjected to constant pillage by the soldiers of Shivaji's garrison 
there, who used to leave their forts and roam about in a band 
of 200 men up and down the country, plundering the small 
towns. Murtaza Beg, who had lost his fort, also took to 
plunder with his retainers, ( Ibid , 29th August, 21st September 
and 29th November 1665 and 15th January 1666.) 

VIII. 

In the course of Jai Singh's war with Bijapur, Shivaji had 
been detached against Panhala, His assault on that fort (l 6th 
January 1666) failed and then he went off to Khelna. From 
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this place he sent 2,000 men under a Muhammadan officer to 
besiege Phonda. 1 The garrison resisted for two months (Febru¬ 
ary and March), killing 500 Marathas, and finally agreed 
to surrender in six hours- In the meantime the Bijapuri 
Government had sent 5,000 horse and 1,000 foot under Siddi 
Masaud, Abclul Aziz (the son of Siddi Jauhar) and Rustam- 
i-Zaman to the Panhala region They formed a plan for sur¬ 
prising Shivaji, who lay on the top of the hill overlooking 
Ivonkan. When their van, under Itustain, approached he beat 
his drums and sounded his trumpets and thus gave his friend 
Shivaji timely warning to escape. But Masaud chased the 
Marathas with 600 chosen cavalry and cut off 200 of the enemy. 
On the way back he intercepted Shivajr’s friendly letters to 
Eustam, which he immediately sent to Bijapur. At this Adil 
Shah wrote to Eustam that though he reluctantly pardoned 
this act of disloyalty, he would dismiss him unless he raised the 
siege of Phonda. Riutam then wrote to his agent Muhammad 
Khan to save Phonda by all means. This was effected by a 
stratagem. Muhammad Khan could get together only a small 
force, with which he went and sat down in a town of bis 
master's about three miles from Phonda, and sent word to 
the general of Shivaji that he had only come to look after 
bis own country. The general suspected no stratagem, as his 
master and Rustam were friends. He went with his Muslim 
soldiery to a hill a mile off in order to say his prayers in public. 
Muliammad Khan seized this opportunity, be surprised and 
routed the soldiers left in the siege camp, and after a long and well 
contested fight defeated the rest of the Maratha army who had 
hurried back from the hill. Thus the siege of Phonda was raised 
after the poor men in it had been driven to eat leaves for the last 
three days. “ This business, it is generally thought, hath quite 
broken the long continued friendship between Eustam-i-Zamaa 
and Shivaji. Rustam hath taken now Phonda, Kudal, Banda, 
Suncle [= Chaukuli] and Duehele [=: Dlckoli in Goa territory], 

1 First siege of Phonda : F.R. Snrab 104, “ Deccan News ”, following a 
letter from Karwar, dated 24tli April 1666. 
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five towns of note, from Shivaji.” All these places except 
Phonda and Dicholi are in Savant-vadi. 

IX. 

Soon afterwards, at the end of March 1666, Shivaji went 
to the Mughal court. Por the next four years he gave no trouble 
to Bijapuri Konkan or Kanara ; his opponents during this interval 
being the Portuguese and the Siddis. The English merchants of 
Ka-rwar repeatedly speak of Shiva in 1668 and 1669 as being 
t! very quiet ” and “ keeping still at Rajgarid'’, and or his credit 
as decreasing during these years of inactivity while the "country 
all about was in great tranquillity ”. (F.Jl. Surat, 105.) Late 
in October 1668 Shivaji made an unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer the territory of Goa by stratagem, He smuggled into 
the towns of this State 400 to 500 of his soldiers in small 
parties at different times and under various disguises, hoping 
that when their number was doubled they would suddenly rise 
one night, seize one of the passes, and admit him before the 
Portuguese could raise a sufficiently large army for defence. 
But either the plot leaked out or the Portuguese Viceroy’s suspi¬ 
cion was roused. He made a narrow search in all his towns, 
arrested the 400 or 500 men of Shivaji at various places, and 
evidently extorted the truth from them. Then he sent: for 
Shivaji’s ambassador, with his own hand gave him two or three 
cuffs in the ear, and turned him and the Marat La prisoners out 
of Lis territory. On hearing of it Shivaji assembled an army 
of 10,000 foot and 1,000 horse, threatening to lead them against 
Goa in person. From the north of Rajapur he marched to 
Vingurla, inspected all his forts in that quarter, “ changing their 
men and putting in [fresh] provisions and ammunition”, and then 
in December returned to Rajgarh as he found “ the Portuguese 
well prepared to give him a hot reception”. (Gyfford to Surat, 
12th November and 16th December 1668. F.B. Surat 105.) 

At the beginning of 1670 came his rupture with the Mughals, 
which kept him busy in other quarters and prolonged the peace 
in Kanara till the close of 1672, when, taking advantage of the 
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death of All II., he renewed his depredations in Bijapur 
territory. 

Meantime, in September 1671, Rustam-i-Zaman had broken 
out in rebellion against his master. He had at last been 
deprived of his viceroyalty and jagir for his treacherous intimacy 
with Shiva, the crownings act of which was the surrender of 
one of the king J s forts to the Marathas. And now he took up 
arms in the hope of intimidating the Government to reinstate 
him. With the underhand help of Shivaji, he occupied Bijapuvi 
territory, yielding three lakhs of hun a year, and plundered and 
burnt Raibagh, completing the ruin of that port, previously 
sacked by the Marathas. But within" a month the royal troops 
crushed the rebellion,—the forts of Mirjan and Ankola alone 
holding out for several months more. By the middle of 1872- 
Muzaffar Khan, the new Adil Shahi Viceroy of the Kanara coast, 
had made peace with the rebel chiefs (Navakwaris) of Shivesh- 
war and Kadra, 1 

X, 

The death of AlTAdil Shah II (on 24-th November 1672)was 
followed by the rebellion of the Kajabs of Sunda and Bednur, 
who invaded the Bijapur territory across their frontiers. An army 
under Muzaffar .Khan chastised them (February, 16 73) and wrested 
Sunda from its Rajah. (P.B. Surat, 106, Karwar to Co., 17th 
February 1673.) 

This rebellion had been hardly suppressed when the Marathas 


made their first iuenrsion into Bijapuvi Kanara, sacking many 


forts and rich cities in that region. Their general Prafcap Rao 


raided Hubli, 2 the most important inland mart of the province, 


1 F. R. Surat 106, Karwar to Surat, 20th September, 31st October 671, 
26th June 1672. 

2 The commercial importance of Hubli can br judged from the following 
remarks of the English merchants :—“ Hubli, the mart of our Karwar factory, 
■whsrc we sell and buy most of the goods that port affords us.” (F. R. Surat 
87, 1st November 1673.) “ Hubli a great inroad [ = inland] town and a mart of 
very considerable trade” (0 C. 3779.) Maratha invasion of Kanara in 1673 : F.R, 
Surat 3, Consult. 24th May, 10th and 19th July, Yol. 87, Surat to Persia, 1st 
November. O.C. 3779 and3800. Sabhasad 70 has only eight lines for the events 
of 1673-75 : chit 70 (nine lines only $ vague, may refer to 1673 or 1675). 
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causing a loss of 7,894 huh to the English Company alone, 
besides the private property of the factors (May 1673.) The 
Company’s house was the first they entered and dug up, 
canwing away all the broadcloth in it to their general who sat 
in the bazar. Muzaffar Khan, however, promptly came to the 
scene with 5,000 cavalry and saved the town from total destruc¬ 
tion. T.he Marathas fled precipitately with what booty they 
had already packed up, “ leaving several goods out in the streets 
which they had not time to carry away/' When the English 
at Surat complained to Shiva about the outrage, he denied that 
it was done by his soldiers. 

At Hubli, Muzaffar missed the Maratha raiders by just 
one day. He was probably suspected of having entered into 
a secret understanding with them, like Eustam-i-Zaman, for 
immediately afterwards all the nobles under his command and 
most of his own soldiers, forsook him and the Bijapur Govern- 
ment removed him from his viceroyalty. This drove him into 
rebellion and he tried force to retain possession of his fiefs. 
The great fort of Belgaum remained in his hands and also many 
strong places between Goa and Kanara (June 1673). Adil Shah 
sent a large army to reduce Belgaum in case Muzaffar declined 
the compromise offered to him. 

In June Bahlol Khan with a large Bijapuri army held 
Kolhapur and defeated the Marathas in several encounters, 

forcing all their roving bands to leave the Karwar country. 
He also talked of invading South Konkan and recovering Itajapur 
and other towns next autumn. In August he is still spoken 
of as “ pressing hard upon Shiva ji, who supplicates for peace, 
being fearful of his own condition.'” But soon afterwards. 
Bahlol Khan, his irreconcilable enemy, fell ill at Miraj and 
ShivajPs help was solicited by the Bijapur and Golkanda 
Governments to defend them from a threatened Mughal inva¬ 
sion under Bahadur Khan (September), Shivajks gains during 
this year included tbe strong forts of Panhala (5th March) 
and Satara (early September) J 

1 O.C. 3800 and 3832, F.E. Surat 108, Bombay to Surat, 16th and 29tli 
September 1673, JB.S. 399. 
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At the end of September we find Shiva ji at the head of a 
great army raised for "some notable attempt against the Mughal/' 
He also sewed 20,000 sacks of cotton for conveying the plunder 
he expected to seize ! But on the clasahara day (early October), 
an auspicious time with the Hindus for setting out on campaigns, 
he sallied forth on a long expedition into Bijapuri territory, 
with 25,000 men, robbed many rich towns and then penetrated 
into Kanara, “ to get more plunder in those rich towns to bear 
the expenses of his army”. Early in December he reached 
Kadra (20 miles north-east of Karwar) with a division of 
4,000 foot and 2,000 horse and stayed there for four days. 
The bulk of his forces occupied a hill near Hubli. But two 
severe defeats at the hands of Bahlol and Sharza Khan at 


Bankapur and Cliandagurra (? Chandraguti) respectively forced 
him to evacuate Kanara quickly. 1 (F.ll. Surat 106, Bombay 
to Surat, 23th September and 10th October, Yol, 88, Karwar 
to Surat, 17th December, O.C, 3910, Fryer, II, Dutch Dec, 31, 
■No. 805.) 

XI. 

Though Kanara had been freed from the Marathas, that 
province enjoyed no peace. Mian Sahib, the faujdar of Karwar 
(instigated it is said by Shiva), rebelled and Adil Shah had to 
conduct a long war before he could be suppressed. The two 
sides continued to have skirmishes with varying success. In 
February 1674 the royal troops captured Sunda, with the 
rebel's wife in it, but he held out obstinately in his other forts. 
By 22nd April this “long and tedious rebellion" was at last 
ended by the arrival of Abu Khan, Kustam-i-Zaman II., as the 
new viceroy. Mian Sahib's followers deserted him for lack 
of pay ; bis forts (Kadra, Karwar, Ankola and Shiveshwar) all 
surrendered without a blow, and be himself made peace on 


1 The Portuguese Vida do...Sevaffg (Lisbon, 1730), p. I, speaks of cc grande 
lugar chamado Chandagara, do qual-fcirou limit* riqueza por assistirem <$c. n 
There is a Chandra-ffuii, 36 miles eouth-wtst of Bankapur. (Shinioga district, 
Mysore Gazetteer ii. 369.) Chandcui-garh, 35 miles north-east of Satara, cannot 
be the place meant. 
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condition of his wife being released. Shivaji was then only 

t • 

a day’s march from Karwar “ going to build a castle upon 
a very high hill, from which he may very much annoy these 
parts/' ( F.B . Surat 88, Karwar to Surat, 14th February and 

•22nd April 1674. Orme, 35.) 

. Unlike his father, the new Rustam-i-Zaman did not culti¬ 
vate friendship with the Marathas. In August 1674 he seized 
a rich merchant, subject of Shiva, living at Narsa (16 miles 
from Phonda), and the Maratha King prepared for retaliation, 
In. October Rustam was summoned by Khawas Khan, the new 
wazir , to Bijapur; and, as he feared that his post would be given to 
another, he extorted forced loans from all the rich men of Karwar 
and its neighbourhood that he could lay hands on, before he went 
away. ( F.R . Surat 88, Karwar to Surat, 2nd September and 27th 
October 1674.) In the beginning of September, “in Kudai about 
four hours [journey] from here [Vingurla], one of Shivaji'g 
generals called Annaji came with 3,000 soldiers to surprise the 
fortress Phonda, but Mamet Khan who was there armed him¬ 
self, so that the aforesaid pandit accomplished nothing/' ( dutch 
Rec. } Vol. 34, No. 841.) 

At Bijapur everything was in confusion ; " the great Khans 
were at difference/"’ The worthless wazir Khawas Khan was dri¬ 
ven to hard straits by the Afghan faction in the State. Rustam-i- 
Zaman II. after his visit to the capital evidently lost his viceroy¬ 
alty. This was Shivaji's opportunity and he conquered Kanara 
for good. First, he befooled the Mughal viceroy Bahadur Khan 
by sending him a pretended offer of peace, asking for the pardon 
of the Mughal Government through the Khan's mediation and 
promising to cede the imperial forts he had recently conquered as 
well as the twenty-three forts pf his own that he had once before 
yielded in Jai Singh's time. By these insincere negotiations 
Shivaji for the time being averted the risk of a M ughal attack 
on his territory and began his'invasion of Bijapuri Kanara 1 with 
composure of mind. 



1 Invasion cf Kanara arc! coptine of Ihoida (3675)? #. Sujnt 8P, 

Suit, 14th and 22ml April,. 8th and 25th May. Bajapur to 


Karwar 

Surat, 
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In March 1675 he gob together an army of 15,000 cavalry, 

14,000 infantry and 10,000 pioneers with pickaxes, crow-bars 

and hatchets, eic. Arriving at Rajapiu* ( 22nd March ), he 

spent three days there, ordering forty small ships to go to Vin- 

gurla with all speed and there wait for fresh commands. Next 

* 

he marched to his town of Kndal, within a day’s journey of 

Phonda, and early in April laid siege to the lastnamed place. 

■» 

The hill fort of Phonda commands one of the easiest passes 
leading from South Konkan into the Deccan plateau beyond the 
Western Ghats and establishing direct communication between 
Rajapur and Kolhavpur. So convenient is its situation and 
so gentle its gradient, that it has now been made practicable 
for artillery, and in one year ( 1877 ) nearly fifty thousand carts 
from Rajapur crossed it on the way to the Deccan. Both Raja¬ 
pur and the Kolharpur district being in his hands, it was neces¬ 
sary for Shivaji to secure direct connection between them by 
taking Phonda. While he was prosecuting the siege, another 
division of his a tiny plundered Atgiri in Adil Shahi territory and 
two other large cities near Haidarabad, carrying away cf a great 
deal of riches, besides many rich persons held to ransom”. 

He began the siege of Phonda on 9th April 1675 with 2,000 
horse and 7,000 foot, and made arrangements for sitting down 
before the fort even during the coming rainy season in order to 
gtarve the garrison into surrender. Muhammad Khan had only 
four months- provisions within the walls j there was no hope of 
relief from Bijapnr or even from the Portuguese who now 
trembled for the safety of Goa and appeased Shivaji by 
promising neutrality. Ruafcam-idZaman II. had too little money 
or men to attempt the raising of the siege. But Muhammad 
Khan made a heroic defence, unaided and against overwhelming 
odds.. 


1st and 20th. April .; 3rd, 21st and 31st May j 3rd and 14th June, B.S. 401, 
Grme, 38, 40. Maratha accounts in Sabhasad, 70 (scanty). Phonda described, 
Bomb ay Gazetteer, X, 167 #»., 33 2, 343 and 358. 

Delusive pe*pe offer to Mughal*. B,S, 401, 0.G, 4077. 
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Shivaj i ran four mines under the walls, but they were all 
counter-mined, with a heavy loss of men to him. He then 
threw up an earthen wall only 12 feet from the fort and his 
soldiers lay sheltered behind it. The Portuguese, fearing that 
it Shiva took Pkonda their own Goa would be as good as lost, 
secretly sent ten boatloads of provisions and some men in aid of 
the besieged (middle of April) but they were intercepted by 
Shivaji and the Viceroy of Goa disavowed the act. 

The siege was pressed with vigour. By the beginning of 
A! ay Shivaji had taken possession of two outworks, tilled the 
ditch, and made 500 ladders and 500 gold bracelets, each bracelet 
weighing half a seer, for presentation to the forlorn hope who 
would attempt the escalade. 

Bahlol Khan, who was at Miraj with 15,000 troops, wanted 
to come down and relieve Phoncla, but Shiva had filled up the 
passages with trees cut down and lined the stockades with his 
men, and Bhalol, being certain of heavy loss and even an utter 
repulse if he tried to force them, returned to his base. His in¬ 
activity during the siege was imputed to bribery by Shiva. At 
length the fort fell about the 6th of May. All who were found 
in it were put to the sworn, with the exception of Afuhammad 
Khan, who saved his own life and those of four or five others 
by promising to put into Shiva's hands all the adjoining parts 



qiladars of these forts to yield them to the Marathas, hut they 
at first declined. So the Khan was kept in chains. Inayat 
Khan, the faujdcr of Ankola, seized the country and forts 
lately held by Muhammad Kban and placed bis own men in 
them, but he could make no stand against Shivaji whose forces 
were now set free by the fall of Phonda. He therefore com¬ 
pounded and gave up the forts for money. In a few days 
Ankola, Shiveshwar (which had been besieged by 3,000 Maratha 
horse and some foot soldiers since 24th April), Karwar, Kadra 
(which alone bad made a short stand), all capitulated to Shivaji, 
and by the 25th of May the country as far south as the Ganga- 
vati river had passed out of Bijapuii possession into his hands. 



XIII. 

On 26th April one of Shiva's generals had visited Karwar 
and "burnt the town effectually, leaving not a house standing" 
in punishment of the fort of Karwar still holding out. The 
English factory was not molested. This general, however, 
went back in a few days. But next month, after the fall of 
Phonda, the fort of Karwar surrendered to the Marathas. 

The rainy season now put an end to the campaign. Bahlol 
Khan went back to Bijapur, leaving his army at Miraj. Shiva 
at first thought of cantoning for the rains in a fort on the 
frontier of Sunda, but soon changed his mind and returned to 
Raigarh, passing Rajapur on 11th June. 

A Maratha force was detached into the Sunda Rajah's coun¬ 
try at the end of May. <f They finding no great opposition seized 
upon Supa and Whurwa (? Ulvi) belonging to the Rajah." 
But Khizr Khan Pani and the desais in concert attacked the 
Maratha garrisons there, killed 800 of the men and recovered 
-both the places. A party of Marathas that was posted at Burbulle 
[Varhulli, seven miles south of Ankola] to take custom duty oi 
all goods passing that way, was now forced to withdraw. (August 
1675.) (Ibid; Rajapur.to Surat, 27th August 1675.) 

The dowager Rani of Bednur had quarrelled with her 
colleague Timmaya., hut had been compelled to make peace 
with him (August), she being a mere cypher, while he 
held the real power of the State. The Rani then appealed to 
Shivaji for protection, agreed to pay him an annual tribute, 
and admitted a Maratha resident at her Court. (Tbid and 

Chit. 70.) 

The dalvi, or lieutenant of the de-mi who had been the local 
Bijapuri Governor of North Kanara, had aided Shivaji in the 
conquest of that district. But now (1675), disgusted with him, 
the dalvi was moving about the country with a force, saying 
that he would restore his former master. He attacked Shivaji's 
guards in Karwar town and forced them to retire to the 
castle. The people were in extreme misery in Shivaji's new 
conquests : he squeezed the desais, who in their turn squeezed 
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the ryots. (Bombay Gazetteer, XV. pt. 1, 128). But Bijapur 
was now in the grip of a civil war. the Adil Shahi State was 
hastening to a dissolution, and Shivaji-’s possession of South 
Konkan and North Kanara remained unchallenged till after 
his death. 



By Girindra 

(I)—Bieth Customs. 

Like all other people a Ho has a great desire for a child 
specially a male one to keep his memory alive after his death 
and to give him food, drink, and comfort in his old age. 

Barren women are despised and supposed to be cursed by 
Sing-bong a {the Sun-god). Barrenness is generally attributed to 
bad morals or some sin committed by the woman in her previous 
life. But measures are taken to make a barren woman fruitful. 
The woman is made to drink a decoction of the root of the kded 
creeper and if she conceives she ties the root round her waist as 
a charm against all evils that might befall the child in the womb. 

The Hos believe that children are born by the will of Sing- 
longd (The Sun-god). They say Sing hongd emetima (God gives 
it), but they are all aware of the fact that a woman cannot con¬ 
ceive without intercourse i with a man. The Hos also believe 
that the souls of the dead never die, but are reborn in infants. 
The dead are recognized in the new-born children by the 
semblance which they bear to the former. Thus when a child 
resembles his grandfather the father says that his father is born 
again to grace his family. 

A Ho woman takes pregnancy as a matter of course and does 

not take any particular care as to her diet or 
behaviour during the first few months. Unlike 
the Hindus no ceremonies are observed among the Hos, at the 

seventh or other month of pregnancy. But when the time for 
delivery draws near she is strictly forbidden to frequent the 
places supposed to be presided over by the bongcis (spirits), holds 
herself aloof from women who are suspected of sorcery and 
witchcraft and avoids coming-out after dark. 


Pregnancy. 
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Each family generally has one hut with a single room where 
The lying- it keeps everything that is necessary for daily 
in-room. life. This is the bed-room as well as the store¬ 

room. They cook their meals and sit ordinarily on the verandah 
which is a raised floor about three feet wide. The master and the 
mistress of the house sleep in the hut with all their children. 
When the time for delivery arrives the room is reserved for 
the expectant mother and her husband* The huts of the Hos 
are windowless and therefore entirely safe from any cold blast. 
The would-be mother and the father enter the lying-in-room 
and its door is shut against all other persons. Delay in delivery 
is believed to he caused by the eye of some evil spirit or the 
fact that before marriage the mother had intercourse with some 
young man other than her lawfully married husband who cursed 
her for having been taken away from him and united with 
another man. In the latter case she confesses her misconduct 
and gives out the name of the lover who is asked to reveal the 
truth and he does so at once. Now a propitiatory sacrifice, 
generally a fowl, is offered to Sing-honga. Thus the labour 
pains are lessened and the delivery becomes easy. Sometimes 
it is also believed that midwives through their magic power 
protract the delivery so that they may be called to facilitate it. 

When the would-be mother is conscious that baby is about to be 

B" tit 1o ° rn S ^ e s ^' s ^ own a kneeling down posture 

stretching her thighs wide. Her husband sup¬ 
ports her from behind leaning against the wall. As soon as the 
child comes down on the floor the;mother picks it up in her hands. 
The father cuts the umbilical cord with the skin of the maize 
plant (gcingai singi) which has .a sharp edge. Hos do not use 
a knife for this purpose lest the navel-string might take septic 
poison. The cutting of the umbilical cord over the mother wipes 
the babe’s body if found covered with membranes with a piece 
of rag and after handing over the child to her husband proceeds 
to remove the after-birth and to clean the floor. The father 
now gives the child back to its mother and prepares hot water 
with which the mother bathes herself and her child. The mother 
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now spreads a palin-leaf mat and lies down on it suckling the 
child* The father then bathes and cooks rice for himself and 
his wife. Nobody is allowed to remain in the confinement room 
except the husband, the wife and the child who are, so to speak, 
secluded for a month and are regarded as ceremonially unclean. 
Nobody would touch either their bed or clothes. The mother 
and her husband bathe every day with tepid water throughout 
the month of their confinement. She takes hot rice instead of 
stale rice. She is strictly forbidden to take pot-herb, fish and 
meat, but is allowed to drink mild rice-beer as a stimulant. The 
after-birth is buried under ground somewhere outside the con¬ 
finement room and is carefully covered with earth so that no 
evil eve may fall on it to do harm to the child. 

Just a month after delivery comes the time for Enda-chatu 
r , ^ Enda- (throwing away of the earthen vessels). The 
chatu Cere- earthen pitchers and vessels that were used in 
niomy. the confinement room for cooking rice, boiling 

water and keeping drink are thrown away. The walls and the 
floor of the hut are daubed with cowdung and the parents with 
the child are re-admitted into society and feast is given to all the 

relatives. 

Even after being released from confinement the mother as 
well as the father has to t ike certain precautions. They have 
to be careful when they go to bathe in tanks lest the Nage- 
Bonga (water-deity) might do some harm to the child. They 
should not ease themselves in places where Bongas are supposed 
to live, nor should they bathe in tanks lest the Nage-Bonga 
(water-deity) might do some harm to the child. 

The naming| of a Ho child takes place in some cases on the 
TV) Name- ^nth day and in other cases on the twentieth 
giving: Cere- day from the date.of birth. Being firm belie- 
mony. vers in the principle of re-birth, the Hos invari¬ 


ably name their children after their deceased grandfathers or 
grandmothers and great-grandfathers or great-grandmothers. 
In choosing a name for the new-horn child the IIos, like the 
Oraonsy perform a [sort of lottery by dropping grains of rice 
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into water. A fgrain of husked rice is dropped into a pot 
filled -with water and simultaneously a name is suggested. 
A second grain of rice is dropped into the same pot. If 
the second grain touches the first one and lie closely 
parallel to it at the bottom of the vessel, then it is mys¬ 
teriously indicated that the name suggested has been pre¬ 
destined for the child. Sometimes as soon as a name is uttered, 
a certain number of grains or husked rice are taken on the palm 
of the hand and then the whole number is determined to be odd 
or even by putting the grains on the ground two by two. If 
the number is found odd, the name is rejected, if it is found 
even the name is given to the child. The process continues until 
the number is found even, failing which the name of some great 
aad influential man is selected with the unanimous consent of 
the community. The name-giving is attended by no special 
ceremony. 


(II) Death Customs. 

Premature death is generally ascribed to the evil-eye or f o 

Death and an o er some spirit ( bonga) . But when 
Funeral Cere- an °ld man dies the Hos say that the man has 
monies. died of natural decay. When cholera or pox 

breaks out in a village—but epidemic diseases are very rare in Ho 
villages—and the number of the dead swells terribly, it is 
suspected that some evil spirit is at work. In such a case the 
villagers go in a body with all their used earthen vessels 
and throw them away beyond the village, where they perform 
a ceremony to drive the evil spirit away from the village with 
the help of a man reputed for scaring away spirits. 

As soon as a Ho breathes his last, bis female relatives rent 
the air with 1 ou:l wailings which declare the death. Other 
fellow-villagers instantly come to the deceased's house and weep 
for him. For this act of sympathy they get some reward. 
Those who do not join the mourning party are looked upon as 
enemies. The widow will put off all her jewellery and abstain 
from rice - both boiled and fried—until the cremation is over. 
£>o algo do the agnates of the deceased. 
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The Hos prepare a coffin for the dead which they call kandu* 
kid. Sometimes it is prepared after the death has actually 
occurred, and sometimes before death, tit the request of the dying 
man. Frequently old men. have their coffins made, even when 
there is no sign of any illness. In order to make a coffin, a 
living tree is cut down, and four planks are sawn out of its 
trunk. The plank which is fixed at the bottom of the coffin 
is called Giniti. The plank which is meant for the lid or the 
cover is called Hdnartip. The remaining two are fixed length¬ 
wise and are called jdnor. Then rem tin to be prepared a horse's 
head and a horse's tail, which go by the name of Arddru, out of 
the stump of the tree. These two are fixed at the two ends of 

the coffin. Perhaps this is the reason why the Hos take the 
horse to be a beast of ill omen. 

The corpse is allowed to remain in the house until the coffin 

is ready. The face is clean shaven and the 
Cremation. forehead is painted with alternate dot marks 

of vermilion and rice flour diluted in water. It is then placed 
carefully in the coffin with its head towards the horse's head. 
All the clothes of the deceased, together with some rice and 
copper coins, and sometime even silver ones are placed in the 
coffin which is then closed and carried by the relatives of the 
deceased to the burning place—-generally an open plot of 
ground within the village boundary. Logs of wood already 
gathered are heaped to form a low platform on the centre of 
which is placed the coffin with the head towards the south. 

More wood is piled over the coffin, to thoroughly cover it, 
and fire is then applied by two poor wo .non hired for the 
purpose. One of them stands to the east of the pile and the 
other to the west, each with a kindled log of wood in her hand. 
The woman standing on the east side goes round to the west of 
the pile and applies her kindled log. The woman standing on the 
west goes round to the east and does the same. If the pile does 
not take fire, it is believed that the soul of the deceased is re¬ 
luctant to have its former body burnt, on account of the affec¬ 
tion which it bears to some particular member of the family. 
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Then all the family members go round the pile weeping. Those 
to whom the deceased was much attached, wash their faces with 
water and sprinkle it on the pile, which it is said, then at once 
takes fire. 

The dead are cremated at night and the funeral pile is 
allowed to burn until next morning when the fire is extinguish¬ 
ed by sprinkling water on it with twigs of a peepul tree. 

The bones are then picked out from the ashes, and placed 
on a winnowing fan. After they are dried till noon on a piece 
of new cloth spread over a string-bedstead, the ashes are 
buried and the place where the corpse was burnt is oleansed and 
besmeared with eowdung diluted in water. After the bones 
are dry, they are kept in a new earthen pitcher and covered 
with leaves of the Otrong plant. Another new and empty 
earthen vessel is similarly covered and within it the disembodied 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to reside. This empty vessel 
is addressed thus :— “ You have been taken away by your Grod 
and are isolated from us up till now. We shall take yon home 
on the third day.After having consoled the departed spirit 
thus, the funeral party bury this empty, vessel under the earth 
and carrv the vessel of hones to the house of the deceased and 

V 

hang it from the thatch of the hut. 

The party now go to a neighbouring stream or pool, anoint 
tbeir limbs with turmeric and oil, and take a purificatory bath. 
This bath is called Bisialcauahu which literally means, we touch¬ 
ed the corpse and therefore we bathe. After the bath, the 
party take boiled rice and rice-beer at the house of the deceased, 
sit there for some time, consoling the bereaved family and then 
return home. 

On the third night after the death, a ceremony called 

Ka-a-nadar takes place in the room where 
Ka-a-Nadar f arr) Py deity of the deceased resides. 

Ashes are spread on the floor of this room. A male member 
of the family, either the brother or the father, takes his seat 
in one corner of the room, and a female member, either the 
sisfcerfjor the widov# of the deceased, sits j* in another corner. 
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The door of the room is carefully shut from within. Now, 
from the place where the dead body was burnt, two men 
proceed towards the door of the room. One of them comes 
sprinkling water and scattering boiled rice and the other 
follows him striking a spade against a ploughshare and thus 
producing a tinkling sound. On reaching the door of the room 
they ask, 8 “ Sukuila ki Dukuila ? ” (Entered or not entered). 
The woman sitting in one corner of the room, at onoe lights a 
lamp already kept ready before her and examines the ashes on 

the floor, in order to discover the footprints of any creature 
whose entrance into the room has been expected. If she finds 
the footprints of a bird, it is at once believed that the deceased 
has been re-born as a bird; if the footprints of a particular 
animal is found, .then it is believed that the deceased 
in his next birth has become such an animal; and if 
the footprint of a human being is discovered on the ashes, it 
is determined that the deceased is re-born as a human being. 

If the woman, sitting in the corner, on being asked if the 
spirit of the deceased has entered or not, replies “ Sukuila >} (not 
entered), then the man, sitting in another comer of the room, 
would forthwith begin offering a sacrilice to the presiding deity, 
and the two men outside will again go back to the burning place, 
and the same process is repeated until some sign signifying the 
entrance of some creature into the room is traced. 

The next day takes place the ceremony calledlHuring Sibi, the 

relatives of the deceased shave their beards 
Huring Sibi. w ^h a razor, have their hair cut and nails 

pared. It may be noted here that the razors which the Hos 
use, are generally manufactured by themselves in their own 
villages, I have examined one sneh razor, and ]. may say that 
it produces a painful sensation during shaving. The Hos never 
engage barbers or washermen except as a recent innovation near 
Chaibassa, 

The ceremony called Marang Sibi takes place the day 

following. The relatives of the deceased wash 
Marang Sibi. a ]| their clothes and take a purificatory bathj 

after which they are readmitted into the society. 
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Jang«>topam, or the burying of bones, takes place either on 

the fourth day after the Ra-a-nadar, or a year 
Jang-topam. or ^ wo afterwards, as it suits the eonvenience of 

the members of the deceased’s family. 

Another ceremony called Jang-asan (carrying the hones) 
just precedes Jang-topam. One of the two women who set fire 
to the pyre, takes out the bones from the earthen vessel that 
was kept hanging from the roof, puts them on a bamboo-tray 
decorated with artificial flowers made of Shola (cork) and carries 
this tray on her head. The other woman usually carries an empty 
water pot. A third woman carries on her head a bamboo at the two 
ends of which are fastened two hells. These three women 
followed by a number of drummers, and the relatives and the 
neighbours of the deceased, start from the deceased’s house in a 
long procession. The drums at once begin to sound 

Topam, topam , topam, topam, Jang-topam. 
which literlaly means 

u We’ll bury, we’ll bury, we’ll bury, bones we’ll bury.” 

The three women dance a mourning dance and the men nod 
their heads to the beating of the drains. In this way the 
procession solemnly advances through the village and stops at 
the door of every relative who comes out of his house weeping 
and offer some quantity of rice to the deceased. If the deceased 
has relatives living in villages, the procession must visit those 
villages also. If the number of such villages be large, the party 
visits as many of them as possible up to the evening, and then 
stops for the night. The solemn dancing march begins again 
next day, and it continues until the hones are carried to the 
doors of the rest of the relatives. 


After the Jang-a&an is over, the procession returns to the 

burial-place which is usually fixed within the 
place. village, and even within the boundary of 

homestead lands. The day before the icing- 
topam, a grave has been dug four feet deep, four feet in 
length, and the same in breadth, so that the bones may rest 
safely within it. The hollow thus made already in the 
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ground is besmeared with^cowdug and sanctified rice, collected 
during the bone-carrying is first put into it [together with any 
ornaments of the deceased that remained unburnt at the crema¬ 
tion. The bones are next taken out of the bamboo-tray and 
placed in a new and entirely red earthenware jar. This jar is 
then painted with a paste of rice flour and covered with a piece 
of red cloth, after which it is placed in the grave. A quantity 
of stale rice from which beer is prepared, is put just besides the 
jar. The grave is then filled in and a big slab of stone is placed 
over it. Pour pieces of small stones also are put under the slab 
as supports, at the four corners of the grave. 

At the time of internment, the Hos fire guns, the reports of 
which announce to the public the entrance of the relics of the 
deceased to their last resting place. 




By N. dt. Majum&ar, B.A. 

This inscription was discovered by the. late Dr. Theodor 
Bloch on the pedestal of a Buddhist image at Bodh Gaya though 
he could not trace the image itself. In his paper, entitled 
Notes on JJodk Gaya, published in the Annual Report of the 
Arch Geological Survey of India, 3908-09, p. 157, will be found 
a notice of the inscription together with its transcript and trans¬ 
lation. It is now in the Patna Museum (No. 1-1(5). The read¬ 
ing given by Dr. Bloch needs some correction. It is therefore 

re-edited here. 

It consists of two lines only which make up a single verse. 
The writing covers a space of 9|"xlJ". The language is 
Sanskrit. The characters belong to the North Indian 
alphabet of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. They hear 
a close affinity with the characters of the Sarnath inscription of 
Kumaradevi, 1 a Queen of the Gahadavala King Govindachandra 
for whom we have dates rangingfrom 1114 to 1168 A.D, 

The object of the short epigraph is to record the installation 
of (an image of) the Blessed One ( Bhagavan ) by a certain 
individual named Udayasri, a pilgrim from Ceylon. 


* Epi, Ind. ? Yol, IX* p. 319 f?. 
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14i INSCRIPTION OP UD1?ABAftI 

Text.* 

1. Karito Bhagavan-esha Saimhalen-Odayasriya duhkh- 

ambhonidhi-nirmmagna- 1 jagad-uttara 

2. nechchbaya ||. 2 

Translation. 

"This [ image of tlie ] Lord, was caused to be made by 
Udayasri, from Ceylon, with a desire to deliver the world sub¬ 
merged in an ocean of woe.” 

1 Bloch rend, nirmagna. 

* Bloch read uddhdru-echchhyd. 

* The new reading has been compared by Mr, H* .Panday with the original aqd 
found correct. No facsimile is published*—I\ J* 


By H. Panday, B.A. 


In the September number of this Journal for 1918 (Vol. 1Y, 
page 275 ), when discussing the date of the Janibigha inscription 
I alluded to the evidence of the llisapl grant of Siva-Simha which 
put the commencement of the Lakshmana-Sena Samvat thirteen 
years earlier than the accepted date for it. Sir George Grierson 
who first brought the grant to light in 1885 1 has kindly drawn 
attention to subsequent papers by him in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of 'Bengal in which he has shown that the grant 
is a palpable and clumsy forgery. 2 The date of the commence¬ 
ment of the Lakshmana-Sena era arrived at by the late Dr. 
Kielhorn, namely, the 7th October, 1119 A.C., is therefore the 
only date which rests on good evidence. The date of the Janl- 
bigha inscription is thus, as stated in my first note, November, 

1202 A.C. 

1 Ind. Ant, 1885, p, 100. 

3 J. A, S. B., 1899, p. 96 ; 1905, p, 228 [The f: Fasli san” cited in the plite, as 
Sir George points out:, never existed—K. P. J.] 



III.—Pimishottama Deva, King: of Orissa. 

By Tarinx Charaxi Rath, B.A. 

The past glories of Orissa achieved by her later independent 
Hindu Kings are still fresh in the memory of our country¬ 
men. Orissa alone asserted boldly her independence for full 
four centuries long after the most of India succumbed to the 
feet of the sturdy Muhammadan invaders. The last independent 
Hindu prince of Bengal is said to have escaped through the 
back-door of his palace 1 at the approach of the Muhammadan 
hordes and taken shelter in Orissa till his death. The Telingana 
King on a similar occasion suppliantly approached the Orissan 
monarch to lend him a helping hand, and had it. Even the 
brave general of Emperor Akbar so late as 1580 A.D., repulsed 
by the Orissan forces, had to turn his back exclaiming at the 
sight of her network of grand religious edifices, venerable rivers 
and strong forts, “This is the land of gods and no fit subject 
for human conquest/' 

Purushottama Deva Gajapathi, one of the most conspicuous 
Kings of Orissa, ruled the vast country left to him by his father, 
Kapilendra Deva, during the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
He was present by the side of his brave father when the latter 
died at Kondapalli on the banks of the river Krishna, where he 
was incessantly engaged in several wars and was crowned as the 
King of Orissa by the Orissa armies at the very place. Among 
his numerous sons Kapilendra Deva had decided beforehand 
that his mantle should fall on Purushottama Deva, the youngest, 
to whom he was very fondly attached, owing to his very superior 
qualities of head and heart. Purushottama Deva had at the 
outset to encounter with numberless difficulties from his 
brothers. 

11, 1 1 " - —V" — HU I "If N . ‘ '■' ' U - ,-T ' " r '~ ' r "' 1 "' 

i 18ce Vol. IV, p. 266 ff, K.—P. J.] 
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The most remarkable event in the reign of Purushottama 
Deva Gajapathi is his expedition to the south known in Orissa 
as the “ Kanchi-Kaveri ” expedition. The eventual success 
achieved bj the King therein together with his marriage with 
Padmavatbi or Rupambika, the lovely daughter of the King of 
Karnata, has left a landmark in the history of ancient Orissa. 
The event is so popular that it is talked of in almost every 
household with no small pride. It would he highly interesting 
to give a brief account of the same. 

The daughter of the King of Karnata or Yijayanagara named 
above had been betrothed to King Purushottama Deva Gajapathi. 
The King of Karnata subsequently learnt that it is customary 
for the Orissan King to sweep the ear of Sri Jagannatha at Puri 
during the car festival days, hel d in the month of Ashadha, with 
a golden broomstick. This the former regarded as an act deroga¬ 
tory to the position of a Kshatriya, andlrefused to give his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to such a “ ehandala " (sweeper) as characterized 
by him. At this Purushottama Deva considered himself highly 
insulted and resolved to punish the King of Karnata by 
fighting against him, taking his daughter a prisoner and marry¬ 
ing her actually to a real “ ehandala/' In the first attempt he 
failed but the second time he fully succeeded. He then sacked 
Ranchi, the modem Conjeeveram, laid waste the country as 
far as the river Kaveri, took Padmavatbi a prisoner and returned 
to bis capital victorious. He then entrusted her to his minister 
for being married to a “ ehandala/' This wise minister took 
pity on the lovely girl of royal birth, and at the next ear festival 
which immediately followed while the King was actually sweep¬ 
ing the car of the famous deity of Bn Jagannatha, offered him 
the beautiful daughter of the Karnata King to marry. Puru¬ 
shottama Deva who was by this time already pacified accepted 
Padmavathi or Rupambika in marriage. 1 

[} The same story differing in a few details is given in Hunter’sOrmct, Vo!. I, 
pp , 320*22.—K.P.J.] 
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Evidence in proof of this is obtained from— 

(1) The old book entitled, “ Kanchi-Kaveri >3 written four 

hundred years back in Orissa graphically describes 
the event though probably with seme exaggeration. 

(2) The temple archives known as “ Madala Panji 13 pre¬ 

served in the temple of Sri Jagannatha in palm 
leaf, make clear mention of these facts. 

The South Indian images of Saklri Gopala and 
Ganesa brought by the King during the expedition 
from Kanobi are to be seen to this day conse¬ 
crated at Satyavadi and Puri respectively. 

(3) The" Sarasvathi-Vilasa/' the huge legal compilation 

of the Orissan King Prataparudra I)ova, son of 
Punishottama Deva and Padmavathi, makes in 
the introduction in unmistakeable terms mention 
of the expedition of his father and his marriage. 

(4) In the contemporary Tamil inscriptions of South India 

this is referred to as the " Oddiyau Kalapam." 

(5) The contemporary records of the Muhammadan Kings 

of Gulbarga also make mention of the expedition. 

(6) Two inscriptions at Udayagiri (Nellore District) in 

the fort on the hill state that Krishna Deva Raya 
made certain grants after having defeated Pratapa- 
rudra Deva Gajapathi of Orissa and taken prisoner 
the latter's uncle Tirumalappa It ay a in Salivahana 
Saka 1436 or 1514 A.D. This Tirumalappa Raya 
was obviously a maternal uncle of the Orissan 
King and a descendant of the first ruling dynasty 

of Vizianagar, left in charge of the fort at 
Udayagiri. 

(7) King Purushottama Deva during his victorious trium¬ 

phant return from Kanchi rewarded most of his 
generals who had helped him in the war by making 
them petty chiefs with small tracts of land and 
their descendants are to be found even to this day 
in the Oriya-speaking tracts of the district of 
Ganjarm 
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It is rather difficult at present to fix with precision the 
date of this Kanchi-Kaveri expedition of King Purushottama 
Deva and find out the name of his contemporary King of 
Karnata with whom he waged war and whose daughter Padrna- 
vathi he married. Purushottama Deva ruled over Orissa from 
1479 A.D. to 1504 A.D., or according to some from 1469 
to 1496 A.D. Virupakslia Deva Raya, the last king of the first 
ruling dynasty of Yizianagar, is said to have ruled from 1466 A.D. 
to 1486 A.D. He was weak and licentious. During his time 
Saluva Narasimharaja, his chief general and minister,was all power¬ 
ful. This general in fact usurped the throne of Yizianagar for 
himself and founded a new dynas!y« Saluva Narasimha succeeded 
in repelling the Orissan King from Yizianagar in his first 
attempt but failed to offer any effective resistance when the latter 
advanced a second time and met him at Kanchi. Ranchi, or the 
modern Conjeeveram, was an important stronghold of the 
Yizianagar Kings in the South. Purushottama Deva during 
his second campaign against the Karnata kingdom obviously did 
not meet with any opposition till he advanced as far south as 
Kanchi, which fell in spite of the brave defence by Saluva Nara- 
simha Kaya. Purushottama Deva appears to have extended his 
conquests this time as far south as the Kaveri river before he 
returned to his capital. There is reason to believe that he 
invaded Karnata soon after his accession. So the year of the 
Kanchi-Kaveri expedition may be fixed as 1470 or 1480 A.D. 
The King of Karnata with whom lie fought would be Yirupaksha 

Deva Raya. 

Some people would be inclined to ask as to why the King 
of Orissa who had extended his conquests so far south failed 
to leave behind him any inscriptions. In the first place it 
has to be observed that the Kings of Orissa w r ere not fond of 

making their names permanent in stone inscriptions like their 
brothers in the South. Secondly, their conquests beyond the 
Nell ore District were but merely military occupations. Lastly, 
Oriya inscriptions, if any in the South, I think, have not yet 
been picked up and deciphered, the language being quite foreign 

there. 
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By C. Olden, Superintendent, Cape Copper Company, 

Limited. 

I have for a long time been searching for evidence of the 
process by which the ancients smelted their copper, and have been 
successful so far in discovering segments of a clay circle which I 
should say belonged to an oven about 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches in 

diameter, with which were connected clay blast-pipes, of which 

also I have found portions. I imagine their method must have 
been as follows, viz :— 

0) The oxidized ores from the portions of the lode above 
permanent water level may have been smelted between alternate 
layers of charcoal and copper ores, the layers being about 6 inches 
thick, the pile being brought to the shape of a cone, and ignited 
from the bottom. This would have the effect of causing the 
carbon in the charcoal to combine with the oxygen in the oxides, 
giving off CO and C02, while liquating or sweating out shots of 
copper. 

(2) When the fire was extinguished, I suggest the copper shots 
were collected and put into a receptacle, referred to above, and, by 
means of an air-blast, shot copper with charcoal was melted and 
poured into shapes or moulds to suit requirements. 

This is purely a surmise on my part, but I know this is the 
process in Central Africa and Central Borneo by natives who 
have no knowledge of modern practice. 

I shall continue to look for other relics of the ancient 
copper industry of which I will advise you from time to 
time. 
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1 have found some pieces of native copper, evidently 
manufactured by the ancients, and from its appearance and 
general properties, I suggest that they were able to produce 
a very fine olass of metallic copper suitable for beating into 
various forms. 



L—Proceedings of a Meeting of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa Re¬ 
search Society held on the 25th Jan¬ 
uary 1919 at 3 p.m. at the Society's 
Office. 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

The Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham., c.s.i., i.g.s. 

The HoiPble Mr. J. G. Jennings, c.i.e. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a., f.r.e.s., f r.ei.s,,- Honorary 
Treasurer. 

1. Letter from Mr. Jayaswal, Honorary Secretary, was read, 
regretting that he is unable to attend the meeting. 

2. The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

3. The following new members were elected : — 

(1) Pandit Kashi Nath Das, Professor, Ravenshaw 

College, Cuttack. 

(2) Kumar Hari Krishna Dev, m.a., Sobha Bazar, 

Calcutta. 

(3) Professor II. R. Bliateja, m.a., Patna College. 

(4) Professor Jagannath Prasad Pandey, Patna College. 

(5) Kay Bahadur Baroda Kant Ganguly, Deputy Magis¬ 

trate, Patna, 

(G) Babu Suparva Das Gupta, Central Jain Library, 
Arrah. 

(7) N. Chatterji, Esq., 41, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

(8) Rai Yatindra Nath Choudhari, m.a., b.l., 1, Kuthi- 

ghata Road, Baranagore, Calcutta. 

(9) Babu Ramanugrah Narayan Singh, m.a., b.l., Munsif, 

Buxar, 



(LO) Professor Radhagovinda Basak, m.j 46-1 Russa Road, 
North, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

(11) Professor A. P. Shastri, m.a. } Greer Bhumihar 

Brahman College, Muzaffarpur. 

(12) Panna Lai, Esq., i.c.s., Dehra Dun. 

(13) Babn Rajendra Prosad, at a., b.l., Vakil, High Court, 

Patna. 

(14) Pandit Arnbika Prosad Upadhyaya, ala., b.l., Vakil, 

High Court, Patna. 

4. The appointment of an additional peon for the office avag 
considered. It was resolved that an additional peon on Rs. 8 
a month be appointed. The other peon will then be available 
for the Honorary Secretary ; s wort. 

It was also resolved that the Honorary Secretary be asked to 
report whether in view of the appointment of the extra peon, it 
is necessary to retain the post of Duftri, or whether it would be 
better to get bookbinding done locally and- the extra peon 
would do the DuftrPs routine work. 

5. The appointment of a peon on Rs. 8 a month for the 
Honorary Treasurer in place of the present allowance of Its. 4 
granted to him for the purpose was considered. It was resolved 
that a peon on Rs. 8 a month be appointed. 

6. It was resolved that the number of copies of the Journal 
he reduced from 7 50 to 550. 

7. The following letters were read and recorded :—* 

(1) Government letter No. 1877E., dated the 2nd 

November 1918, making an extra grant of Rs. 400 

for cataloguing Sanskrit manuscripts in the Bihar 
districts \ 

(2) Government letter No. io^iooj dated the 17th Novem¬ 

ber 1918, making a grant of Rs. 1,000 for the 
purchase of books for the Society's Library ; and 

(3) Government letter No. 1927E., dated the 7th November 

1918, conveying sanction to Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l., Anthropological Secretary.* 
to attend the meetings of the Indian Science 
Congress at Bombay. 



if®—Proceedings of Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held on the 25th March 1919, 

PRESENT: 

The Hon'ble Mr. B, H. C. Walsh, c.s.i,, i.c.s., President. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. B. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.o.s. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, Honorary Treasurer. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

(1) A letter from the Hon'ble Mr. Jennings was read, re¬ 
gretting that he was unable to attend the meeting on account 
of a meeting of the Syndicate. 

Mr. Jackson was also unable to attend. 

(2) The proceedings of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

It was resolved that the daftry should be retained, as the 
present daftry is an expert bookbinder and also cuts the pages 
of the Library books on receipt and affixes the number-labels 
to them and does other work which could not be done by a peon 
in addition to the packing and despatch of the Journals, etc. 

Mr. Jayaswal thought that the extra peon will not be re¬ 
quired for the next six months. It was resolved that the extra 
peon should not be retained for the next six months, and that the 
matter be reconsidered at the end of that period. 

(3) The following new members were elected :— 

I. Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan, Patna. 

£. The Ilon'ble Sir J. WoodrofEe, High Court, Calcutta. 

3. The Hon’ble Sir A. Mookerjee, High Court, Calcutta. 

4. N. C. Sen, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Judge, Small Cause 

Court, Calcutta. 

5. ArunSen, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 88, Lower Circ ul ar 

Road, Calcutta. 
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6. Dr. R. Majumdar, ph. d., Calcutta. 

7. Balm Nirsu Narayan Singh, b.l., High Court, Patna. 

8. Babu U. K. Das, Manager, Sree Nath Mill, Calcutta. 

9. Babu Ramchandra Prosad Yaran, b.a.. Translator, 

High Court, Patna. 

10. Professor Bhate, Cuttack. 

(4) The question proposing Honorary Members at the 
General Meeting was considered. Resolved that the following 
names be proposed:— 

M. Senart. 

M. Sylvain Levi. Honorary Members. 

M. Toucher. 

(5) The draft of the Annual Report was approved. 

(6) The question of the investment of the funds of the 
Society was considered. The balance at the close of last year 
was Rs. 3,000 in fixed deposit for one year at 4 per cent, from 
May 1918 and Rs. £,449-7-8 in current deposit account. 

Resolved that on the expiry of the term of deposit of 
Rs. 3,000 in May next, Rs. 3,500 be invested in the Bihar and 

Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

(7) The preparation of the Library Catalogue was considered. 
Resolved that after a final revision by Mr. Jayaswal and 
Mr. Samaddar the proof of the Catalogue be printed. 

(8) The question of the balance due (o the Society from 
Messrs. K. Y. Seyne Brothers on account of money advanced 
to them for the purchase of paper for printing of Plates was 
considered. It was resolved that the Honorary Treasurer be 
asked to examine the accounts and correspondence with Messrs. 
Seyne Brothers and the Honorary Secretary and advise as to what 
legal action the Council should take in the matter. 

(9) It was resolved that the practice of other learned 
Societies be adopted and that a list of the defaulters whose 
names have been struck off for nonpayment of subscription be 
published in the Proceedings, but that notice of this resolution 
he sent to the defaulters before this is done, to give them the 
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opportunity of paying up their arrears, so as to prevent the pub¬ 
lication of their names as defaulters. 

(10) Head a letter dated 17th February 1919 from Mr. 
M. 1ST. Mukharji addressed to the Honorary Secretary, com¬ 
plaining that he has made five payinents of annual subscription 
but has only received receipts for four payments. The Honorary 
Treasurer stated that the counterfoil receipts show only four pay¬ 
ments as made, for each of which a receipt has been given. Mr. 
Mukharji states that he paid in advance but he was elected in 
1915 and the first payment was made in February 1916 which 
was, therefore, for the preceding year and was not an advance 
payment for 1916. The other payments made on 21th Decem¬ 
ber 1916, 26th March 1 y 18 and 5th February 1919 were, there¬ 
fore, in each case for the previous year. Resolved that the 
Honorary Secretary should inform Mr. Mukharji accordingly. 

(11) Read application from three peons and daftry for 
grain compensation allowance. Resolved that they be given 
grain compensation allowance at the Government rate from 
1st March and the sweeper who is a half-time servant be given 
an extra 8 annas a month. 



III.—Annual Report of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 


Members. 


1918. 

The year under review has been one of solid progress for 

the Society in more than one direction. Ai- 

%/ 

though there has been a great decrease in the 
number of members; from 367 at the end of 1917 to 245 at the 
end of 1918; it is the result of the healthy process of weeding 
out. But for three members whom we lost, we regret to say, by 
death, and 10 who resigned that large number had been com¬ 
posed of persistent defaulters who in spite of repeated reminders 
failed to clear off their dues. It is all the more regrettable 
that many of these defaulters are holding responsible positions 
and bad been regularly receiving the Journal, some since the 
very establishment of the Society. Twenty-eight new members 
have been elected. There has been a marked increase lately in 
the number of applications received from other parts of India, 
and it is hoped that our number will be substantially stronger 
in the near future. At the end of the year there are eight 
Honorary Members and nine Life Members, besides the 245 
Ordinary Members on the roil. 

Four issues of the Journal have been published in the year 

under review completing Yol. IY of the series. 
There has been a growing demand for the 
Journal, as will be seen from the fact that the cash sale of the 
Journal amounted to Rs. 202-8-3. The Journal, it is gratifying 
to note, has been well received by some of the learned Societies 


Journal. 


of other countries. Owing to the winding up of the firm who 
used to prepare blocks for the Society, the publication of the 
Journal for December was somewhat delayed. We, however, 
hope to be more punctual in 1919. 
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Journals. 


Principal Jackson is still working at his new edition of 

Buchanan Hamilton's journals. The value of 
Buchanans these journals is once more testified to by the 

extract from it on the S'aisunaka Statues which 
is being published in the March issue of our Journal. 

These statues are of such historical importance that a brief 

notice of their discovery and identification may 
Saisunaka k e gj ven | icre> The statues are at present in 
Statues. the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The import" 

ance with which they are now invested might suggest to the 
Society some action regarding them. Three life-size statues of 
male figures were discovered about 1812 outside Patna City, very 
likely near Agam Kuan. Two of these ultimately found their 
way to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, which transferred them to 
the Indian Museum. Although the two statues have thus been 
known for over a century, their identity was discovered only the 
other day when Mr. Jayaswal examined the inscriptions on the 
two statues and found that one of the monuments was a statue 
given to King Aja-Udaym, the original founder of this capital, and 
the other represented his son, the great conqueror Nandi. Sta¬ 
tues were given to Hindu Kings, according to Bhasa an ancient 
dramatist, soon after their demise. The statues of the Patna 
emperors will therefore date back, to the fifth century B.C. when 
the two Emperors flourished. These monuments are now proved 
to bo amongst the oldest royal statues in Asia and Europe and 
stand amongst the greatest historical treasures of the world. 
To us at Patna, the original seat of the statues, they have a per¬ 
sonal interest. We have the great satisfaction of re-finding them. 
Might not this Province have also the satisfaction of bringing 
them back and erecting them once more in their original capital ? 

During the year there were five meetings of the Council. 

One ordinary meeting was held on the 22nd April 
at which Mr. Jayaswal read a paper on ff Iiinda 
Republics. J; ‘ As the paper forms part of a book by the author 
which is being printed by the Calcutta University it has not 
been published in the Journal. 


Meetings. 
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Library. 


It. is a matter of satisfaction to the Council that progress 

has been made in respect of the Library. Books 
worth Rs. 1,461-6-9 have been purchased during 
the year and a catalogue of the Library has been prepared. The 
total number of books is 1,-jGO. A large number of Sanskrit 
texts have been ordered and standard works of reference have 
been sent for from England. It is hoped that by the end of 
1919 the Library will be one of the most efficient collections in 
the Province for the purposes of Indian researches. 

Mr. Sachidananda Sintra, in place of the books which he 
had kindly promised to present; from his own library, has placed 
an order with Messrs. Thacker Spink and Company to supply 
new copies of 67 books on the subjects in which the Society 
is interested, ten of which have already been received. 

The search for Sanskrit manuscripts has been conducted 

both in Orissa and Mithila under the direction 

Search for 


nana scripts 


of the General Secretary. The Orissa Pandit has 


been given an assistant* His work has been fairly 
satisfactory. The majority of the unpublished works yet found 
in Orissa are mediaeval, composed under the Gajapati kings 
and later. The search, however, has. brought to light some 
useful books. Two commentaries on the rhetoric work Bzhitya 
Darpajia , composed within a short time of the original work, 
have been found. Dr. Harichand intends editing one of 
these commentaries. A useful commentary on the mathematical 
work Lll avail has come to light. One book on hunting and 
one on war and the army and a new commentary on the Rama- 
yana are amongst the Orissa finds. More noteworthy works 
are a book on Yedio grammar by one Javadasa and a history 
of the Ganga dynasty ( Oahga VamtdnucJiarita) of which no 
written history has hitherto been found. 

The search in Mithila has yielded still better results. 
Au ancient copy of the Vishnu Parana, several Vedic 
hooks, works of interest on Nyaya and Hindu law and 
a work on Hindu polities, amongst others, reward our 
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labour.: A manuscript in the handwriting of Vidyapati has 
been traced. The Council is informed that a complete collection 
of: the songs of Vidyapati is recoverable. The manuscripts 
noticed in Mithila are of higher antiquity. Several copies 
which are five hundred years old have been noted. Only one 
Prakrit work, the Setubandha (some five centuries old), has been 
discovered in Mithila. Likewise in Orissa the Prakrit a Sarvasva 


is the sole Prakrit work yet on our record. Our attempts to 
recover the Brihatknthl has failed up to this time. 

Government have mainly financed the work of search for 
manuscripts. The salaries of the two Pandits have been paid 
by Government. Government have been considering the request 
of the Society to enhance the grant to cover the cost of 
travelling in the case of the Mithila Pandit. 

Arrangements will have to be made for the publication of 
some of the new texts discovered by our search. 

The total number of manuscripts noticed in Orissa (1917— 
1918) is 5,536, and in Mithila 1,525. Out of the formsr some 
300 manuscripts are of unpublished works and out of the latter 
the unpublished works would be about 125. The work in 
Mithila has only been taken in hand since April, 1018, 

An abstract statement is appended to this report. During 


Finances. 


the year Rs. 3,000 has been placed in fixed 
deposit in the Bank of Bengal. The arrears, 


thanks to the energy of the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Samaddar, 


have been realized to a great extent, while the names of the 


permanent defaulters have been struck off. It is also to be 
noted that the paper in stock, already paid for, will last for 
almost the whole of 1919. 


The Council offer their thanks to Government for the grant 
of Rs. 1,000 for the Library. Government have also made a 
further allowance of Rs. 2,500 to cover the travelling expenses 
of the Anthropological Secretary and Rs. 500 for his office 
establishment, and Rs. 500 for the excavation, of Asur sites. 


The Report of the Anthopological Secretary on his work 
during the year, both with regard to the Excavation of Asur 
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burial sites and Ethnological enquiries, is annexed as an 
Appendix, 

The Council hope that the work of the Society will be more 
generally appreciated in the Province, and that others will 
follow the generous example of Raja Kamaleohwari Prasad 
Singh of Monghyr. 


Abstract of Account from January to December, 1918. 


Receipts, 


Expenditure. 




Rs. 

a. p. 

Balance at the Bank at 
the end of 1917. 

6,612 

S 2. 

Subscription 

bers. 

from mem- 

3,945 

7 0 

Government 

Library. 

Grant for 

1,000 

0 0 

Government 

excavation 

Sites. 

Grant for 
of Asur 

500 

0 0 


Government Grant for 2,000 0 0 

publication of the 
Journal, 


Government Grant for 3,600 0 0 

Ethnological Research, 

Government Grant for 500 0 0 

Ethnological Secre¬ 

tary’s Office establish¬ 
ment. 

Government Grant for 2,500 0 0 

Efchno logical Secre¬ 

tary’s Travelling Al¬ 
lowance, 


Jus. a, p 

Office expenditure inciud- 1,594 9 1 
iug the price of cycle. 

Pay and Travelling Ah 770 11 9 
lowance of the Bihar 
Pandit for search of 
manuscripts in Bihir* 

Pay of the Assistant to 20 4 O 
the Orissa Pandit. 

Postage ... ... 192 9 O 

Price of Typewriter for 150 0 0 
A nfchrop ological Sec¬ 
retary. 

Ethnological allowance 3,600 0 0 

paid to Rai Bahadur 
8. C. Roy. 

Paid to Rai Bahadur 600 O O 
S, C. Roy for excavat¬ 
ing Asur Sit3s, 

Travelling allowance ,1,412 7 6 
paid to Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy for Ethno¬ 
logical Research 


Donation from Raja Kara* 
aleshwari Prosad Singh 
for the Library. 


Carried over 


1,000 0 


0 Office expenditure of 
Ethnological Secretary 
paid to Rai Bahadur 
i S. 0. Roy. 


600 0 0 


21,717 15 


8,740 8 10 


t* • 


Carried over 
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Receipts Expenditure. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P 

Brought forward 

... 21,717 

15 

2 

Brought forward 

8,740 

9 10 

Sale of the Journal 

202 

8 

3 

Paid to Principal Jack- 

421 10 

6 

• 




son for BuclianaiPa 




Other Miscellaneous 

Re- If) 

4 

0 

journals. 




secoipts. 









—- 


— 

Paper for the Journal... 

2,519 13 

6 

Total 

... 21,939 11 

5 









Paid to Government 

1,165 

4 

0 





Press for printing the 








Journal. 








Cost of making blocks 

1,160 

6 

6 


and printing plates, 
and art paper for the 
same, including ad¬ 
vance of Iis. 300 to 
K. V, S eyne a nd pa rt 
payment of Rs. 100 
for work done. 

Books purchased for tlie 1,461 6 9 

Library. 

Furniture for the Office 913 10 8 

; and Library. 

Miscellaneous ... 107 6 0 

j 

Fisod Deposit. ... 3,000 0 0 

lit Bank ... ... 2,449 7 8 


Total ... 21,939 11 5 

i ■"h i -~~fan —.rr mkmmm ttmmmnm rrn-rn — — 1 r mmmm i i t tt mmmmmem i rnmKm mmm mm m mmmmam 

Report of the Anthropological Secretary> Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, 

M> A., B. L.. on his work during the year, 

tim ii . .— . m 

From May to the middle of September I visited different 
places in the Ranchi district and one or two in the Singhbhum 
district where ancient Asur grave yards or building sides were 
reported to exist, and made some test excavations in a few of 
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the places and regular excavations at the Asur graveyard at 
Khuntitoli and some excavations at a supposed Asur building site 
near Baragain. I also paid a day's visit in May and two days' 
visit in November to a Birhor settlement called Birhortoli and 
two days' visit in J line to another Birhor settlement at Ladup 
Sosotoli, both in the Ranchi district, to collect some information 
about certain religious ceremonies of the Birhors. Prom 25th 
September to the 20th October I was out on tour in the Bonai 
state to study the customs of the Hill Bhuiyas there, After 
that J suffered for about a month from malaria fever contracted 
in the jungles of Bonai. Prom the 2nd to the 10th December 
I was in Orissa to study the pastoral tribe [of Gouts who 
appear to stand in a peculiar relation to the Hill Bhuiyas (who 
do not intermarry with any other tribe or caste but may take 
Hour women as wives without fear of excommunication). As I 
was deputed by Government to attend the Indian Science 
Congress in January, 1919, and to visit the Madras Museum on 
the way, I availed myself of the opportunity to see a little of 
the Todas and other aboriginal tribes of the Nffgiri hills,, and to 
study the matriarchal system of the Nayars of the Malabar coast. 
In February I visited the ruins of a fort attributed to the 
ancient Kol Rajas at Sherghatti, to compare them with the ruins 
attributed to the Asurs, 


At the Khuntitoli Asm graveyard I opened 56 graves, each 

Excavation S 1,ave containing from two to twelve or thirteen 
at the Asur earthenware burial urns. These urns are of 
graveyard at two different shapes and contain small pottery, 
Khuntitoli. some with spouts. The following metal orna¬ 
ments and other articles have been found in these graves and 
deposited in Patna Museum :— 


(1) 

Bronze and copper bracelets 

»•« 

tM 

52 

(2) 

Fragments of bronze and copper bracelets 

M* 

32 

(3) 

Bronze anklets 



3 

(4) 

Bronze and copper finger rings 

»** 

(*i 

28 

(5) 

« „ toe rings 

• • * 


8 

(6) 

„ u beads 

•«* 


XQ2 
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(?) 

Bronze ankle bells 

••4 • •• 

8 

(8) 

Unstamped copper coins ... 

••4 ««* 

2 

(9) 

Bronze ear ornaments ... 

*• * ... 

4 

(10) 

Stone beads large (18) small (174) 

« • i * » t 

192 

(11) 

Bone bead 

••• (<• 

1 

(12) 

Iron bracelets or armlets ... 

* * * ... 

8 

(18) 

Iron rings 

* • * * • • 

10 

(14) 

Iron arrow heads ... 

••» • •• 

2 

(16) 

Fragments of three bronze plates 

•M Ml 


116) 

Cowrie (shells) (broke into powder when handled.) 


(17) 

Indistinguishable fragments of bronze 

or copper. 


From 

an ancient building site near 

Baragain in 

the Ranchi 


district (popularly attributed to tlie ancient Asurs) a few old iron 
implements; a few stone beads, a number of earthenware dishes 
and cones (resembling* Siva lingam) have been collected. Two 
stone celts have also been found there. (These 1 have with me 
still, as I expect to find more objects there and then take the 
whole collection to the Museum.) 

A Kushan copper coin was found in an Asur building site in 
the Karra tbana of the Ranchi district. (This was made over to 
the HonTde Vice-President.) 

I also found two copper-plate grants in a temple in the Bonai 
State, and with the help of the Feudatory Chief of Bonai secured 
them for the Museum. They are now with Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Kara Prasad Shastri to whom His Honour sent them for 
purposes of decipherment. I have just secured another copper 
axe-head dug up by a cultivator in the Ranchi district. 




IV.—Minutes of tlie Annual General Meet¬ 
ing, held, ©m the 29th March 1919 at the 
Council Chamber of Government 

Honse^ 3I?atna« 

His Honour Sir Edward Gait, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., President, in 
Chair. 

1. The Annual Report of the Council, printed copies of 
which were distributed among members, was taken as read. 1 

2. The Vice-President invited special attention to the reference 
in the Report to the Saminaka Statues and to their importance 
in view of the revised reading of the inscriptions on them by 
Mr. Jayaswal; and also to the discoveries made by Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy, Ethnological Secretary in the Asm* Burial sites. 

3. His Honour the President then delivered his Presidential 
Address. 2 

4 The Hon/ble Mr. Walsh, Vice-President, on behalf of the 
Council proposed the election of office-bearers. He referred to 
the good work of the Honorary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer, 
He regretted that the Hon'ble Mr. Oldham and Mr. Jackson 
were not able to be re-elected for the current year, as they would 
be absent from India on leave. 

He also regretted that he was not able to stand for re-election, 
as he is leaving India. 

The following Officers and Members of the Council were 
proposed for 1919 and were unanimously elected ; — 

President. —His Honour Sir E. A. Gait, k.c.s.l., c.i e. 

Vice-President. —Hon'ble Mr. H. McPherson. 

General Secretary.— -Eh P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. 

Joint-Secretary. —Dr, Hari Chand Shastry, d.litt. 

Treasurer. —Professor Jogindra Nath Samaddar, b.a. 

1 Printed at p, 157 post. 

Printed at p. 1 ante* 




Departmental Secretaries. 

History Section- —K. P, Jayaswal, 5 Esq., m.a., Bar-at-Law. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a. 

Archeology and Numismatics. —K. N. Dikshit, Esq., m.a. 
Anthropology and Folk lore. —Rai Bahadur; S. C. Roy, 

M.A. B.L. 

Philology .—Maliamahopadliyaya Pandit Har Parasad Shas- 

tri, M.A., c.i.e. 

Nawab Shams-iil-nlatna Saiyid Imdad Imam. 
Members of Section Committees. 

History. —Professor Jadu Nath. Sarkar, m.a. 

S. Sinha, Esq. 

Archeology. —K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.A. 

Anthropology, —His Honour Sir E. A. Gait, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad 
Shastri, m.a., c.i.e. 

Philology .— Mahamahopadhyaya, Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, m.a-, 

D. Litt. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, 

M.A., C.I.E. 

Members of the Council (other than the President, the General 
Secretary and the Treasurer.) 

1. The Hon^ble Mr. H. McPherson—Yice-President. 

2. Nawab Sliams-ul-ulama Saiyid Imdad Imam, 

3. Hobble Sir Ali Imam, k.c.s.i. 

4. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, m.a. c.i.e. 

5. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, m.a., d. litt. 

6. The Hon'ble Mr. Jennings, c.i.e. 

7. G. Faweus, Esq. 

8. S. Sinha, Esq. 

9. P. Kennedy, Esq. 

19, Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, m*A, 
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11. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l. 

Vi. K. N. Dikshit, Esq., m.a. 

13. Dr. Hari Chand Shastri, d. lttt. 

14. Babu Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhury. 

5. The Yice-President then proposed on hehalf of the Council 
that the following distinguished Orientalists be elected Honorary 
Members:— 

M. Senart 
M. Sylvain Levi 
M. Boucher, 

The proposal was seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Hara Prasad Shastri who spoke in support of the proposal as 
follows: — 

M. Senart made a name by his edition, with critical notes 
and indices, of Mahavastu Avadana which is the only work ex¬ 
tant of the once powerful sect of ihe Mahasanghikas, one of the 
two sects into which the Buddhist community was split up at 
the Yaisali Council about one hundred years after Buddha's 
death. The particular school of the Mahasanghikas which this 
work represents is the Lokottara Vadms. It gives Buddha a 
superhuman character. The work is written in a language which 
is distinct from Pall, Prakrit and Sanskrit. It has been called 
Gatha dialect by Raja Rajendra Lai because it was first found 
in the Gathas of Lalita Vistara. From M. Senart it has got 
the name of “ mixed Sanskrita name which is favoured by 
old Sanskrit authors. In his now famous work entitled Inscrip¬ 
tions desele Piijadasi M. Senart gives a grammar of this langu- 
age. The inscriptions were deciphered in two volumes with 
notes and translations in French, much of which has been 
rendered into English by Sir George Grierson in the Indian 
Antiquary. M. Senart came out to India in 1888 and I saw 
him at Dr. Hoernle's place. But he had to abandon his pro¬ 
jected tour in India owing to the illness of his wife. 

Professor Sylvain Levi is a French gentleman of oriental 
extraction. He made a name as a teacher of Sanskrit, Pali, and 
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other Indian subjects, when in 1897 appeared in J.A.S.B. mv 
article entitled (c Palm-leaf Manuscripts in the Durbar Library, 
Nepal ,” the Professor started at once for India, came to Calcutta, 
and then went to Nepal. During his short stay there he made 
himself very popular with the Buddhists and collected together 
many important and unique manuscripts, many of which he has 
published with French translations and notes. He was only 34 
when he came here, and he is the smartest Orientalist I have 
seen. Some of his important contributions to our knowledge of 
ancient India are: his great work on Nepal, his work on the Hindu 
Theatre, his edition and translation of the Sutralankara, and his 
investigations into Chinese and Central Indian literature for facts 
of Indian history, Indian antiquity, etc. 

M. Foueher is a pupil of Professor Sylvain Levi. He came 
out to India in 1898 just before the Congress of Orientalists at 
Paris. The object of his visit was to examine illustrations in 
old Palm-leaf MSS. of Nepal and specimens of Buddhist icho- 
nography and art. His great work on Buddhist, ichonography 
was the result of his visit. lie was the heart and soul of the 



Congress to which most of the Savants of Europe were invited. 
He is an expert on Indian Art. He published a great hook two 
years ago, and is planning others on the same iine. 

I support the nominations of these great scholars to the 
Honorary membership, because I know from personal experience 
how their presence electrified our young men who devoted them¬ 
selves to follow their example in searching for truths of history. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar on behalf of the Council proposed 
that the Hon'ble Mr. Walsh should also be elected an Honorary 
Member. In doing so, he observed that after the reference to 

the work of the Vice-President by His Honour in the Presiden¬ 
tial. address, it would be superfluous to speak anything on the 
subject. He would only add that Mr. Walsh always disre¬ 
garded his personal comforts to serve the Society and its interests. 

Professor J. N. Sarkar seconded the proposal which was 
carried with acclamation. 
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Mr. Walsh thanked the Society for the unexpected honoui 
which they had conferred on him, and said that his interest in 
the Society would always continue. 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. Walsh then brought to the notice of the 
meeting the various interesting and valuable exhibits which were 
on the table in the hall. He referred to the copper axe-head 
inscribed as a copper-plate grantj presented to His Honour the 
President, an account of which was given by His Honour in 
Volume TV, part IV of the Journal; the collection of old manu¬ 
scripts exhibited by Pandit Balgovind Malaviya amongst which 
was a manuscript of the Srimadbhagavat, dated corresponding 
to 1146 A.D. ; the Darbhangu copper-plate grant presented to 
the museum by Mr. J. N Sikdar; the copper axe-head recently 
obtained by Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy; some copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tions which are being deciphered for the Journal b / Mahamaho- 
padliyaya Pandit H. P. Shasiri; and a selection of the ancient seals 
discovered by Dr. Spooner at Besark, and described in the Report 
of the Archaeological Survey, Part II for 1913-14, which are now 
in the museum. 

The exhibits were then inspected by the gentlemen present. 

6. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit H. P, Shastri, m.a., c.i.e., then 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the chair. In doing so he 
spoke as follows :— 

It is now my pleasant duty to thank His Honour the Presi¬ 
dent, for the interest he is taking in the welfare of this Society 


and in the history, antiquity, literature, and anthropology of 
India in the midst of his multifarious duties as the ruler of a 
large province in the course of formation. The first four years 
of the Society coincided with the four years of the devastating 
War which did not certainly afford much leisure to Sir Edward 
Gait. But his interest in the Society did not flag. It was 
steady, continuous, deep, and abiding. The impetus given by 
His Honour to the study of these fascinating subjects is likely 
to last much longer than the life of the present generation, and 
to bear beneficial consequences. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that the historian of Assam was put at the head of two provinces. 
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the history of which is most interesting, and the capitals of 
which may, with a hit of oriental hyperbole, be termed eternal 
cities. One of these cities is Pataliputra and the other is Tosali. 
The date of the foundation of Pataliputra is well known. Its 
position during the Maurya and the Gupta periods is well known. 
But there are periods in its continuous history which are abso¬ 
lutely blank. Thanks to Sir Edward some of these blanks have 
been filled up during the first four years of the existence of his 
Society. But still there are others which require study and 
investigation. The same is the case with Tosali. It existed 
before the conquest of Kalinga by the Magadha kings in the 
early part of the fifth century B.C. It regained independence, 
and again fell a prey to Magadha ambition, and again secured 
independence. Erom the eighth to the eleventh century four 
dynasties reigned there, namely, the Somavansis, the Kesaris, 
the Gangas, the Gajapatis Last came the Telengas from whose 
feeble hand it was wrested by the Muhammadans. There are, 
however, gaps in its continuous history, and efforts should be 
made to fill them up. If His Houour so thinks be may appoint 
a number of scholars to prepare a note of what is known, so that 
people may concentrate their attention to What is not yet known. 
This will give a new impetus and is likely to stimulate patriotic 
study. 

With these words I resume my seat, thanking His Honour 
for all that he has done and for all that may be expected of him. 


B. &0. Q- P, (\T. & P.) No. 16-11-4-1919. 
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The Talas became the rulers of Bengal in the last quarter 
of the eighth century a.d. and their rule lasted till the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. They were Buddhist by religion 
hut their Buddhism sat rather loose on them. They tolerated the 
professors of other religions, they respected Brahmanas, often 
joined in their sacrifices, utilized them, in the services of the 
state and supported them by grants of land. Literary history 
of this period naturally falls under three heads, viz., Sanskrit 
Brahmanic Literature, Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, and 
Vernaeular Buddhist Literature; they will be treated in this 
order. There was a Vernacular Brahmanic Literature also, but 
no books of that literature have yet been discovered. 

Sanskrit Brahmanic Literature. 


The majority of the Brahmanas of Bengal came from the 
west. It is said that they were invited by a king named Adisura. 
But history knows nothing about this king. The Kulasastras 
or heraldry of the Brahmanas give indeed the names of a number 
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of kings ending in the word Sura. They comprehend these 
kings into a dynasty and regard Adisura as their progenitor. 
Eoigrapfcic records, so far obtained, speak of three kings in 
Western Bengal with their names ending in S'lira, and, cnrionsly 
enough, these names are found in the Kulasastra lists. The age 
of the advent of the five Brahmanas is also a matter of contro¬ 
versy. The chronogram has two different readings-Vedavanaga- 
Sake and Vedavananka-Sake, meaning 654 or 954 of the Saka era, 


that is, 732 and 1032 of the Christian era. Old manuscripts 
favour 732 and one of the earliest writers on Bralimanic heraldry 
distinctly says that the Palas came to power in Bengal shortly 
after the advent of these Brahmanas. The number of generations 
which passed between their first advent in Bengal and the time 
of Vallala Sena who granted them certain privileges also favour 
the same conclusion. Not that there were no Brahmanas when 
these came, for it is well known that the Gupta Emperors of Maga- 
dha and their successors made sporadic attempts to settle Brahmanas 
in Bengal, The advent of these Brahmanas in Bengal is not an 
isolated fact. The revival of Yedie learning and Vedic sacrifices 
under the influence of the Reformer Kumarila and his successors 
led to the settlement of Brahmanas in various parts of India, 
and it is believed that the settlement of Brahmanas in Bengal 
is also due to the impetus given by them. 

The Brahmanas came here to perform Yedie sacrifices—-so 
they were men learned in the Vedas. They transmitted their 
knowledge of the Vedas to their posterity. But their mode of 
study differed widely from that of other provinces where 
they memorized the Vedas or at least that Veda which they 
professed. But they cared very little for the meaning. In 
Bengal, however, the Brahmanas never memorized even 
one of the Vedas. They memorized only such of the Mantras 
as were used in their religious performances, but insisted 
on knowing* their meaning and so they early felt the necessity 
of a system of interpretation of the Vedas and also of 
a commentary. They adopted the system of interpretation given 
not by Rumania but by his Guru Prabhakara; and it is on 
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record that they studied Sal it a Natha’s work belonging to 
Prahhakara’s School. They also made a commentary on the 
mantras used by them. It is not known when this commentary 
was written,, but the author’s name is Niigacla. He had a large 
body of followers and some commentaries written by bis followers 
have come down to the present day. These commentators refer 
to him as their authority. This is the earliest commentary on 
the Yedas yet known. Sayan a is at least three hundred years 
posterior to Nugada. The descendants ofjthe’ first settlers, who 
lived in Western Bengal, all professed the Samaveda, and per¬ 
formed their religious ceremonies according to the Sutras of that 
Veda; and they early felt the necessity of a commentary of that 
Sutra. Such a commentary was written by Narayana, con¬ 
temporary of Devapala. This commentary settled the liturgy 
of Samavedin Brahmanas. Later on, Bhavadeva, a contemporary 
of Hari Varma, a king of the coast countries of Bengal and Orissa, 
wrote a number of works for the same purpose. Halayudha 
and Pasupati, contemporaries of Lafcsmana Sena, settled the 
liturgy of the professors of the White Yajurveda. 

As a community, the Brahmanas of Bengal eonld not subsist 
with the Vedic schools only. They must make a Smrti of their 
ow r n for the regulation of their domestic and social affairs and 
it is found in many works that there was a Gaudiya School of 
Smrti. Diligent search has hitherto been unsuccessful in finding' 
out works of this school, though the names of authors, evidently of 
that school, are often found in modern works. There was one 
great writer, however, named Govindaraja, son of Madhava Bhatta, 
who was already known for his commentary on Manusaniliita. His 
great work, a comprehensive compilation of domestic and social 
regulations, presumably for the Bengali Brahmanas, has recently 
been discovered. The manuscript was copied in a.d. 1145, It 
is in the form of a commentary on Yajnavalkya’s work. Jlmuta- 
vahana, the author of Dayabhaga, the standard work of the Bengal 
School of Hindu Law as administered in the British Courts of 
Justice, lived in the eleventh century a.d. His idea of inheritance 
differs in toto from that current in other parts of India. He is 
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strongly opposed to the idea of family property which the 
owners cannot alienate. He is all for personal property. In¬ 
heritance, according to him, does not mean right of property from 
the very birth, hut it depends upon remaining alive at the time 
of the death of the predecessor in interest. Some scholars think 
that this preference of Jimutavahana for personal property 
may be due to the Buddhist influence in the country for 
which he writes the book. Jimutavahana wrote a work on the 
determination of Kala'or the time proper for sacrifices and 
religious ceremonies. In this book are recorded many astrono¬ 
mical observances by himself and his predecessors. His work 
on Indian jurisprudence is a very clear and comprehensive work. 

The Hindus cultivated poetry during this period with 
success. But like the poetry in other parts of India, it was 
mostly one-verse poetry, bundled into Satkas, Astakas, S'atakas, 

etc. There are many anthologies of the period giving the gems 
of composition by the poets and poetesses of the time. The 
last of the Bengal anthologies was written in the year 1205. 
But it would be a libel on Bengal poets to say that they 
wrote nothing hut one-verse poetry. They wrote beautiful 
dramas, excellent lyrics and some of the finest short pieces. 
They tried their hand in history and panegyric also. Of dramas 
it is doubtful whether the author of the Yenlsapihara was really 
a Bengali. The word Narayana'Bhattaraka in the Khalimpur 
grant does not refer to any hu man being, but to the great god 
Narayana. But the Candakausika was written undoubtedly 
by a Bengali poet, Arya Ksemisvara, the word Arya there 
meaning a married Buddhist priest. The character of Visvamitra 
is drawn there with a consistency and thoroughness which would 
do honour to the greatest poets of the world. He is relentless 
in realizing his dues from Raja Harischandra in order that 
the Raja/s character for unselfish devotion to duty might 
be shown to the best. The poem Pavanaduta, though an 
imitation, of Kalidasa's exquisite work the Meghaduta, is 
written with great power. It describes Bengal as the’garden of 
India and as a great rival of the celestial garden Nandana; 
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But the most exquisite work of this period is the immortal 

Gitagovinda. Later on, the vernacular lyrics would be treated 

of, showing how enthusiastically the ancient Bengalis culth* 

vated music and song. And Gitagovinda is only one sublime 

manifestation of that enthusiasm. It describes the sports of 

Krsna and Radha at Vrndavana and the charming full-moon 
• • • * 

night of the beautiful Indian autumn with all that is delightful 
to the senses and fascinating- to the imagination. The work is 
still sung in the temple of Jagannatha at Puri and sends the 
audience into raptures. 

During the ascendency of the Palas, the Brahmana settlers of 
Bengal had to fight hard with the Philosophy of Buddhism. 
That philosophy had already made- marvellous progress in 
metaphysical speculations resulting in an absolute monism, 

taa 

which for want of a better word was termed' Sunyavada. But 

that Sunyavada again developed into Advayavada or Non-dual 
system. It was not only highly intellectual but exceedingly 
popular, for the Buddhists managed to give it a very attractive 
sensuous form. In order to demolish such a strong system, 
the Brahmanas had recourse to realism, that is, to Nyaya and 
Vaisesika, viz., Logic, and Physical Science. The earliest work 
written by a Bengali pandit of this period on philosophy was 
a commentary on the "Vaisesika system. It was written in 

Saka 913 or a.d. 991 at Bhursut in the district of Howrah, at 
that time a famous seat of Sanskrit learning. The works of 
Vacaspati Misra and Udayana also belong to the same period. 
Both the authors had intimate knowledge of Buddhist Philosophy 
and made themselves thoroughly acquainted with the weak points of 
the rival system, and these they assailed with the weapons of logic 
and facts and with persistency and. power. The consequence was 
that gradually the Buddhist monism went to the wall and Nyaya- 
Vaisesika remained master of the field. The coping-stone of the 
arch of Brahmanic Philosophy was placed about the end of. 
this period by Gangela Upadhyaya^s admirable work, Tattvacin- 
tamani, divided into four chapters according to the four evidences- 
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of the Nyaya School and'embodying' all that was best in Nyaya and 
Vaisesika system. The author in the preamble gives the object 
of his work to be the refutation of the Buddhist system. These 
four centuries were therefore a continuous straggle between the 
Buddhist and the Brahmanist for ascendency in philosophy in 


Bengal. 

The panegyric embodied in the stone tablet at the Ananta 
Vasudeva temple at Bhuvanesvara throws a good deal of light 
on the state of learning and state of society in Bengal at the 
end of the tenth century a.d. The panegyric was written by 
a young scholar named Vaehaspati Misro, who is supposed to have 
bloomed in later life as the commentator of all the six systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. The Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi, 
a son of the minister of peace and war of Rama Pala, King of 
©aucla, gives a history of the struggle between the Palas and Kai- 
vartasin Northern Bengal for about two generations during the 
middle of the eleventh century. 


The Sanskrit literature of the Buddhists of this period deserves 
deep study, as that literature profoundly influenced the neighbour¬ 
ing countrios of Tibet, Mongolia and Eastern Peninsula. Dliarma 
Pala, the second King of the Piila Dynasty, who established his 
ascendency over the greater part of India, patronized a learned 
Bhiksu named Haribliadra and encouraged him to write a commen¬ 


tary on the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, entitled Abliisamaya- 
lanka ravaloka. To understand the importance of this commentary 
it would be necessary to recapitulate the history of the Mahayfma 
systems of philosophy from the beginning. About the end of 
the second century a.d. Nagarjuna wrote the well-known work 

Madhyamakakaiikas leading to Sunyavada which may be trans¬ 
lated as Nihilism, But it is not really Nihilism, it really meant 
the absorption of the human soul into the essence of Buddha, But 
it did not define what that essence was and so Nagarjuna was 
accused of preaching Nihilism. In order to popularize his 
system, he is said to have recovered from the nether regions a 
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work in which Buddha preaches Sunyavada to his disciples in 
Sanskrit. This work is called Prajnaparamita, the supreme 
wisdom, and its extent is eight thousand slokas of thirty-two- 
syllables each. 

A century lately Maitreyanatha wrote the Abhisamayalankara 

Karikas which defined the essence of Buddha as intelligence 

(vijnana) and he, in order to popularize his system,, transformed the 

Supreme Wisdom in eight thousand slokas into one of twenty- 

five thousand. So two schools were formed, the Madhyamaka 

«• 

and the Yogaeara, with numerous adherents of great intellectual 
powers who fought with each other with great acrimony. 
The struggle lasted for centuries and polemical works were 
written on both sides in large numbers. In order to put 
a stop to this struggle Dharma Pala encouraged Haribhadra 
to write a commentary on the Supreme Wisdom of eight 
thousand slokas, according to the principles laid down in 

Maitreyanatha's Karikas. The words Sunyavada and Yijnana-vada 
—the war cry of the sects—seem to have died out from this time 

Is 

and another word came into currency without the sectarian sting. 
This is Adya-yavada, or monism. It is a curious fact however that 

when Haribhadra was writing this commentary, Sankara wrote the 

■ *m 

Sarirakabhasya on the Vedanta aphorisms which is known as 
Advaitavada or monism. 

The absorption of the enlightened human soul into the essence 
of Buddha was later on symbolized as the jumping of the human 
soul into the embrace of Nairatma Devi, the Goddess Soulless. 
This symbolism later on was transformed into various sensuous 
forms and made the Advayavada of the Buddhists infinitely more 
attractive than the philosophic Advaitavada of Sankara. This 

is one of the reasons why Sankara's theories failed to take root 
in Bengal. 


When the weapon used against the Buddhists by the 
Brahmanas, their opponents, was logic, it is net probable that the 
Buddhists in their turn would not understand the importance of 
it in controversy. They, too, cultivated logic with enthusiasm and 
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wrote some of the finest works during this period. Katnakara- 
santbs work on transcendental logic, in which no udaharana can 
be had, may he instanced as a specimen of Buddhist logic of this 
period. The Buddhists seem to have taken up the original works 
on -Nyaya of the Brahmanas. But they soon discarded the evi¬ 
dence of analogy and authority as useless in higher spheres of 
metaphysics and even in life. Brahmanas had great difficulty in 
maintaining these two sources of knowledge. At one time they 
even agreed to discard analogy as useless. 

True to the instinct of monism, the Buddhists refused to 
believe that the parts and the whole are different. In this they 
were virulently opposed by the realists—the Brahmanas, and the 
controversy that ensued is not only an intellectual treat hut also 
an amusing reading as it is full of railleries and innuendoes ! The 
Brahmanas believed in genus and species and in individuals, hut 
the Buddhists would never do it, and the controversy that grew up 
produced numbers of manuals or treatises on both sides. It 
would have been very fortunate and very interesting, too, if the 
whole literature on this subject were preserved •, we have but mere 
fragments. Of other important philosophical works, the only work 
of considerable size that is known is a commentary on the Bodbi- 
caryavatara. The text gives a lucid summary of the religion 
and philosophy of the Mahayana School and the commentary in 
elucidating the doctrines preached in the text shows an amount of 
scholarship, breadth of view, knowledge of the world and extent 
of information which is really wonderful. These Buddhists based 
their idea of monism on the symbolical representation of the human 
mind, bent upon supreme knowledge, as a male deity and the 
essence of Buddha, as a female deity. The later Buddhists developed 
several yanas, or schools, which are more or less mystic. They wrote 
their books also in a mystic language, which they called Sandhya 
bhasa or twilight language. An explanation of these mystic- 
doctrines would neither be edifying nor interesting to the general 
public, but it may be boldly asserted that these schools made the 
dry philosophy of Mahayana attractive and kept up the interest 
of the people in Buddhism. It can also be boldly asserted that in 
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propounding the mystic doctrines, learned men amongst the 
Buddhists have shown not only learning and scholarship, but also 
a profound knowledge of human nature in the different strata of 
human society. 

Of the priestly writers, who made Buddhism popular in the 
eleventh century, one name is too prominent to omit. He is 
Abhayakara Gupta, who hailed from Magadha and had great 
influence not only in the court of Rama PalaDeva but amongst 
his subjects too. The chief thing preached by these priestly 
writers is Dana or gifts of monasteries, gardens, stupas, manu¬ 
scripts, etc., to the Buddhist Church. They also preached 
Jcavma, benevolence not only to men and beasts but also to all 
sentient beings. One of them concludes his long treatise by say¬ 
ing that religion consists of only one word and that is Para-uara 
that is Para-upakara, that is 4f Serve others ,} . The Buddhists were 
always very anxious that people should join their monasteries 
and renounce the world. But in these later days they were 
exceedingly anxious for rich people joining them. For when a 
man renounces the world, in Hindu law he is regarded as civilly 
dead and his heirs take his property, hut, according to Buddhists, 
a man who renounces the world to serve all sentient beings 
should also bring the whole of his property and inheritance t© 
the monastery for the same purpose. 

When symbolism takes root in a community and develops 
one is not sure where it will end. Once admitting the symbolical 
union of the human mind bent on Bodhi and the essence of 
Buddha, the Buddhist priests developed the same idea in a 
variety of spheres of life in a variety of ways and with a variety 
of methods. Thus they developed the ideas of Vajraeattva, 
Adi Buddha and Vajravaraha, and in fact numerous deities 
united with their saktis. Gradually with the development 
of symbolism, the Buddhists became thoroughgoing worshippers 
of images, and these images not of always a very decent kind. 
The deities of later Mahay ana, Avalokitesvara, the personifi¬ 
cation of Karma, and Manjusri, the personification of Prajna, 
now go to the wall and the united deities of strange and wild 
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shapes become more and more popular in the temples and 
holy places. It goes without saying that the priest had more 
influence with the ordinary people than with the cultured, 
and the ordinary people cared more for their welfare in this 
world than in the next. They wanted charms, incantations, 
amulets, worship of benevolent influences, propitiation of 
malignant deities or warding-off of the !consequences of their ire. 
The priests acquired their influence on the people and streng¬ 
thened that influence by the practice of magicians and by 
writing numerous treatises on such topics. One would he 
struck at the volume of this magician literature and our 
wonder goes deeper when we think that the original preacher of 
this religion denounced even the astrologers as unworthy of 
entering the brotherhood of monks. 



The vernacular literature of the Buddhists mainly treat of 
the symbolical union spoken of before. They consist chiefly 
of songs, short pieces and couplets, written in a mystic language. 
The Siddhacaryas or wizards who composed these songs were 
men of some ability and learning. They wrote in a style exceed¬ 
ingly musical and in a language as homely as possible. They 
addressed the masses, they sung them to lyre and other ins¬ 
truments of music. They preached the evanescent character 
of the world. They preached the futility of a strict and abstemious 
life. They praised the enjoyments of the sweets of the world. 
They enjoined absolute reliance on the Supreme Wisdom of 
the Guru. They believed in the doctrine of Mahasuklia or 
Supreme Delight of the Union. They ridiculed the priests of 
other religions and poohpoohed the doctrines of their opponents. 
They ridiculed even the XTmayanists and Mahayanisfcs. 

To them the only way to supreme bliss is to enjoy the 
world after receiving an initiation from the Gum, The initiated 
is not affected by sin as the uninitiated. The initiated is a 
privileged being and his best.privilege is to attain supreme bliss. 

As I have said before, there was a Brahmanical Vernacular 
Literature previous to vernacular literature of the Buddhists. This 
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was the literature of Nath ism, preached about the end of the 
eighth century by Minanatha, his chief disciple Matsyendra and 
Matsyendra's chief disciple Goraksa. These do not seem to have 
been men highly educated, and they seemed to have been drawn 
from amongst fishermen and others. Their chief practice was 
Hathayoga or to fix the mind on one thing while the body lies in 
various gymnastic postures. They (worshipped Siva and Sakfci in 
union. They thought that the nine organs of senses, 
present at the time of union of the God and the Goddess, 
when He revealed the doctrine to His consort are symbolized 
by the nine Nathas who brought down the doctrine on 
earth. It has been said before that no work of the original 
Nathas have yet been discovered, the existence of this verna¬ 
cular literature is known only by a few quotations in the com¬ 
mentaries on Buddhist vernacular works. There is a large body 
of Sanskrit literature of the Nathas dealing mainly with Hatha¬ 
yoga written during the ascendency of the Palas. The works 
of this sect as well as of the Siddhacaryas are written in a sort 
of Sanskrit, which might be termed pidgin Sanskrit in the 
same way as the coast people in China speak pidgin English. 
Far from being ashamed of their bad Sanskrit, Buddhist writers 
ridicule the Brahmanas for their punetillious care for grammatical 
accuracy. They say if something good is to he said, tell it in a 
language that will be understood by all,—Care for the sense and 
not for the language. 

There was a big monastery in Bengal, Jagaddala, as famous 
in Buddhist literature as the celebrated monasteries of Nalanda 
and Vikramsila. Its position has not yet been identified but it 
was close to the capital founded by Rama Pala ; and the Ganga 
and Karatoya flowed past it. In one sense it was much more 
important than the well-known Viharas'of Magadha. It was 
the chief resort of Tibetan monks coming to learn Sanskrit in 
India. The Bengali monks of this plaee knew to'read and write 
Tibetan and this was the plaee where hundreds of Sanskrit books 
were translated into the Tibetan language, some by Bengalis, 
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some by Tibetans and some by collaboration. Two names stand 
prominent in the matter of translation, one Vibhuti Candra 
and the other Danasrla—both of them collaborated with the 
Tibetans in translating Sanskrit works. Vibhuti Candra was a 
Sanskrit writer too. His knowledge of the later-day Buddhist 
literature was extensive and he had treatises on all subjects in 
which these Buddhists took interest. He had a good library o£ 
manuscripts. A manuscript,, copied for him and belonging to 
his library, in Bengali character and on paper, is deposited in the 
Cambridge University Library. The Tibetans used to send well- 
read scholars to Bengal for the purpose of collecting manu¬ 
scripts. Sthiramati Pandit is one of those scholars who came to 
Bengal and collected a good library. One of his manuscripts 
has recently come to Calcutta. Scholars, possessed of large num¬ 
ber of manuscripts, had another important function to perform* 
They were asked to correct the translations made by others. 



Dlpankara Srijhana, or as the Tibetans called him 
Atisa, was the son of the Raja of Yikraimnipura, east of 
Magadha. He received his education in his native city from 
Nada Pandit, and early in life he wrote a work entitled 
Abhisamaya-vibhanga in collaboration with Lui, the founder 
of the Siddhacarya sect. He went to the Eastern Peninsula to- 
study Mahayana doctrines. Coming back to India, he became 
the chief priest of the Vikramasila Vihara. In the year a.d. 1038, 
when he was 58 years of age, he was invited to Tibet to reform 
the existing Buddhism there. He went to western Tibet and 
laboured there unremittingly for fourteen years. He is regarded 
in Tibet as the great reformer of religion in that country. The 
villages hallowed by the dust of his feet are, even up to this day, 
regarded as places of pilgrimage. 

SakyasrI Bhiksu was one of the few Bhiksus who escaped 
the massacre of Buddhists by the early Muhammadan invasion 
of Bengal, He went to Tibet and from thence to Mongolia, 
where he converted Kublai Khan, the son of Changiz. Khan, t 
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his own doctrine, and so became the chief priest of Mongolia 
and the founder of Buddhism there. 

About the beginning of the twelfth century, another Bud" 
dhist priest from Tamralipti went to Pegu and in collaboration 
with four others reformed the Buddhist faith there. He went 
first to Ceylon and to the Mahavihara there and introduced in 
Pagan the doctrines and practices of the Mahavihara; 



By H. 0, ChaMadar, M.A. 


Bate and Place of Origin. 

Introductory. 

The great value of Yatsyayana^s Kama,sutra for studying 
the social condition of the Indian people in ancient times is 
gradually coming to be realized, but the abundant wealth of 
its contents has not yet been fully explored. It furnishes a 
beautiful picture of the Indian home, its interior and surround¬ 
ings. It delineates the life and conduct of a devoted Indian 
wife, the mistress of the household and the controller of her 
husbands purse. It describes the daily life of a young man 
of fashion, his many-sided culture and refinement, his courtships 
and peccadillos, the sports and pastimes he revelled in, the 
parties and clubs he associated with. The wanton wiles of 
gay Lotharios and merry maidens, the abuses and intrigues 
prevailing among high officials and princes and the evils prac¬ 
tised in their crowded harems, are described at great length 
and often with local details for the various provinces of India. 
The Kamasutra shows, moreover, that, as in the Athens of 
Pericles, the hetserae skilled in the arts, the artiste, the actress and 
the danceuse, occupied a no very mean or insignificant position 
in society. The book thus throws light on Indian life from 
various sides and an analysis of this important work will, it 
may be hoped, be of immense value to students of Indian soci¬ 
ology. But first of all it is necessary to determine, as closely as 
may be, what particular period in the long history of the Indian 
people it depicts and represents, and for this investigation it will 
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be useful to ascertain Vafcsyayana’s place in Indian literature and 
to examine the few historical facts that may be gleaned from his 
sutras, 

Vatsyayaiaa’s Indebtedness to Earlier Sanskrit Literature, 

Yatsyayana has quoted freely from the works of previous 
authors not only in his own subject but also in other co-ordinate 
subjects bearing on the social life of the people. When refer¬ 
ring to his predecessors in the science of erotics, he has taken 
care to mention the authorities whom he cites and discusses, but 
in the other cases he has not cared to acknowledge his debt by 
mentioning the source. Some of them may however he indicated. 

In his chapter 1 on the selection of a bride 

the Kamasutra has *HTT Y^cft fassfilntf 2 II U II 

This is exactly the same as that given by Apastamba in bis 

Grihyasutra I. 3. 10. 3 The next two sutras show only slight 
modifications, but making allowance for differences in reading 
they are exactly identical. Vatsyayana has 

^Tft OTnPWft W^Tcrt f%?erarf wgwi 
^rfTO^t TPRT TO^ff w?rf wWf Y us? It 

Y I 

Y H ^ 11 4 


1 The quotations from the Kamasutra have been made throughout from tlxe 
Benares edition, edited by Pandit Sri Damodarlal GosvamI and published in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. Another edition of the Sanskrit text had been 
published by Pandit Dnrgaprasacl of Jaipur but as it is not available in the market 
I have made use of the former. There is also a Bengali edition of the text and 
the commentary with an elaborate Bengali translation published by Babu Makes 
Chandra Pal. The arrangement of the chapters and the numbering of the sutras 
is not quite the same in the three editions and the readings vary occasionally. 
The references are to the pages of the Benares edition. 

2 Benares edition, p. 187. 

3 The -dpastambiya Grihjasiitm edited by Dr. M. Winternitz, p. 4. 

4 Benares edition, pp. 187,188. 
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Apastamba reads— 

^xn $*! feww fecit fen! Tr^fest wife! 

xmi i 11 n « 

^WTOT «Tfel*IT l^srmw nficIT: || 

xpfe fefiittrwi xrfe^g ii ^ ii B 

The next sutra of Yatsyayana again reads exactly the same 
as Apastamba's Grihyasutra, I. 3, 20. 3^TT 

cRWlfe^W € l G 

The first sutra of the next chapter of the Kamasutra is again 
the same as in Apastamba's Grihyasutra, III. 8. 8. The Kama¬ 
sutra has—'SI^ eP ; 

Apastamba reads :—felWXlEf^si: p 

About the sources of the Dharma also, Yatsyayana shows 
a wonderful agreement with Apastamba, but this time with his 
Dharmasutra. Yatsyayana after giving a definition of Dharma 
says that it should be learnt from the Yedas and from the 
assembly of those who know the Dharma, 8 just as he says that 
the Kamasastra should be learnt from the books on the subject 
and the assembly of the citizens. 9 Apastamba says much the 
same thing in his Dharmasutra, 10 

In another chapter Vatsyayana quotes a verse referring it 
simply to the Smrti ~~ 

WltS $ 11 

.1 I mmmmm — m mm ■■» 

6 Winternitz, Ap. Gr. Su., p. 4. 

6 Benares edition, p. 188, and Winternitz, Ap. Gr., p, 5. 

7 Benares edition, p. 191, and Winternitz, Ip. Gr., p. 11. 

8 ri TTfeeifcT I Benares edition, p. 13. 

S ct cl I Benares ed, p. 15. 

10 Agastamliya Dlamamiram edited by Dr. G. BuMer, o.i.e., p. 1. 

^raricTi n 

B[TIWW I) || 

n Benares edition, p. 167 , 
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Tlais verse is found in tide Dharmasutras of 


Vasisbtha u: ' and' 
■ 


Baudhayana 13 with very slight and immaterial variations. "With 
some further modifications it is found in the Samhitas of Manu 14 
and Vishnu 1 ' 5 also. Its occurrence in almost identical forms in so- 
many worts shows that it must have been borrowed from- so me 
common and ancient authority on Dharma. Again, in a verse 
ha his chapter on marriage, Vatsygyana shows an agreement in 
idea with Baudhayana. Vatsyayana says that as-mutual affection: 
between a couple is. the object of all forms of marriage, therefore’ 
the Gandharva form which has its basis in love, is easier to celebrate,, 
and is free from the technicalities of a long wooing, is the best of 


all, ir find Baudhayana refers to it as the opinion of some authorities . 17 
This idea we also find in the Mahabharata. 18 Prom the above it 
is clear that Vatsyayana has embodied in his- work at least five- 
sutras from the Grihyasutra of Apasfcamba though we cannot feel 

w Xhe PdsishtAa Dhamiasatram, edited by Dr. A. A, Fuk r cr, ch. 28, 8,. 
P- 77. 

ifl The JBodMuana Dharmasutram, edited By L. SriaivasacMrya, Mysore 
lj 5, 49, p. 57. Bodbayana reads 

»sn yrf^: ii' 

MiLnava Dharma£astra, edited by Dr. J. Jolly, V* 130. 


tr^rt Yf yrt%: II 

15 Vishnu smrifci, edited by Dr. J. Jolly,. XXIII, 49. 


10 Benares edition,, p. 223. 

3 * rat ft w to i 

TT^TSTtsfcr fn n* 

TTpEpf: JTcT: It 

™ Bodbayana, Mysore edition, 1,11, 16, p. 137. 

cs *rf*rT C 'fi-jrtcfcEr?. i 

» Maliabkarata, Calcutta edition, Adiparva, ch. 73, 4. 
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quite certain with regard to his debt to Baudluiyana. These sutra 
works are generally assigned to the period from 600 to 200 b.c, 
Vatsyayana has also embodied in his book certain passages from 
a work whose date is more definitely known., viz. from the Arthasas- 
traof Kautilya 19 written about 300 b.c,, and he has followed the 
method of Kautilya throughout the Kamasufcra. This has led to 
the absurd identification of Kautilya with Vatsyayana and a host 
of other authors in some of the kashas or lexicons, 50 There are some 
references to secular literature also in Vatsyayana' , s book. He says 
that when a woman shows an inclination to listen to the proposals 
of a lover, she should be propitiated by reciting to. her such stories. 
a.3 those of Ahalya, Avimaraka and Sakuntala. 21 The story of 
Ahalya is given in the Ramayana and is alluded to by Asvagliosha 
in the Buddhacharita, canto IV, verse 72. 22 Avimaraka’s story 
forms the subject-matter of one of the dramas, of Bhasa whom 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has, placed about the middle of the first 
century b.c. 23 We cannot be sure, however,, that Vatsyayana. 

ia See the English- translation of’ Kautrlya*s Arfch tsusbra (pp. II, 12) where 
Mr. R. Shama Sliasiry has brought together all tlm parallel passages in the Artha- 
Sfisfcra and the. Kauiasanbra. 

20 See the Modem Review (Calcutta), March,. 1918, p., 2.74, where 
Mr. Srischandra Vasu Vidyarnava quotes the fo) buying* verso from the Abkidlmi# 
Qhvitdmani— 

*T: II 

See also A Note on the Supposed Identity of Vdlsydyana, and' Kautilya by- 
Mr. R.. Shama Slmstry/B.A., in the Journai of the My thic Society, VoL VI, pp* 2l(k 
216. Mr. Shastry lia?, however, accepted without question the identity of the- 
authors of the Ivilmasutra and the Nyayabhashya, On this question seo 
Vatsyayana , author of the Nydyablidshya by Mahaimhopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Yidy abltiishana, Iud. Ant., 1915, April, p# 82.. 

Tf l Benares edition, p. 271. 

22 =RI<T TO?rfeT ^Iwrx I 

*JicHlS3J II Baddhachiwifcfl# IV,. IX 

® J, A. S, 13., 1013, p. 265, 
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derived it from tlie latter work, because Bhasa’s treatment of it 
seems to indicate tliat it was a well-known story like that of 
Udayana ; and, besides] the commentator, Jayamahgala, 3L gives 
some particulars that are wanting in the drama. 

The story of S'akuntala is referred to by Vatsyayana its 
another place also. In his chapter on the courtship of a maiden, 
he says that the wooer should point out to the girl courted the cases 
of other maidens like ^akuntala who situated in the same circum¬ 
stances as herself, obtained husbands of their own free choice and. 
were happy by such union. 25 This refers to the story of the Iova' 
between S ikuntala and Duhshanta as- we know it from the 
great drama of Kalidasa, but Vatsyayana was certainly not in¬ 
debted to him for it; it is given very fully in the Mahabharata. 2(3 
Asvaghoshain the Buddhacharita also narrates how Visvamitra, 
Sakun tala’s father, was led astray by an Apsaras whom however 
he calls Grhritachi instead of Menaka. 27 He was evidently 
acquainted with the story of Sakuntala. The Kattliahari Jalakiv 
certainly reminds us of the story of Duhshanta and Sakuntala. 28 ' 
The legend however was known in still more ancient times, viz., 

the period of the composition of the Brahmama portion of the 

—' 1 1 "" . 

Th.0 commentator is named Jayamangala in tiie Benares edition and: 
I liave followed it* Pandit Dargaprasa 1% as well as tlio Bengali edition names 
fche commentator Yasolhara and calls the commentary Jayamangala, 

t 

25 STORK wfq SWR^lcflRT: 3RJT: VHwMRJT: 

Benares edition, p. 278- 

Adiparva, ch. 68 JS# 

27 f^TTUtsfq vRI: 5 

ifcT: It Bnddhacliarita IY; 20, 

as Fausb'oll’s Jdtdlca, Yol. I, No. 7. This has been pointed out by Signor 

P. E. P-avolini in. the Giomale della Soeieta Asiatiea Italiana, volume Ventcsimoiv 

..*- r * 

p. 297. See also note by Mr. R. Chalmers in his English translation of Mi®- 
First Volume of the Jataka,. p. 29. 
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Vedas. In ibe Satapatha Brahmaiia 39 Sakuntala is spoken of as : 
bavin» borne at Nadapit 80 the great Bliarata who is also called 
there the son of 13uhshanty ami even the Satipafcha Brahmaiia 
quotes-the legend as having been sung in Gat has 31 connected 
with the great hero who gave his name to the whole continent 
of Bharatavarsha, So that the story appears to belong to tlie 
earliest stock of stories of the Indian Aryans. It may here 
be pointed out that SakuntalaA mother, Menafea, is mentioned 
as an Apsaras in both the White and the Black Yajurvedas. 33 

w XIII. 5. 4. 11-14- 

fWf'. sPTwfST 1 ctf %!K TO?! TfT 

** ci 

wxmwi TOc TOl 

Tr^wf Tgm ^srffttcr 

^ i stf wren *rraftrsi*TO to* tr ; 

^ I TOHEST *T £ TO: l 

Wiwf S3 3Tf*£T*r ^i^Vg: w TTTTO | 

30 Harisvamin, the commentator, explains that tho hermitage of Eanv® 
wl:eve Sakuntala was nurtured, was called Nadapit. Soo tho English translation, 
by J. Eggeling of the Satapatha Brahmana, Part Y, p. 399, footnote 2. 

31 The Q-at has are quoted in a fairly large number in the Brahmanas and 
the Vedic literature generally, and they are referred to in the earliest portions of 
the Rigveda itself (1,190,1, etc.). For the most part, these Gathas contain historical 

matter, singing about the mighty deeds of great heroes in still older times, as we see 
from the-Gathas quoted above chanting the great, achievements of the eponymous 
hero Bharata. The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 18) makes a distinction between 
the Riles and the Giitha.s, saying that the, former refer to the gods and the latter 
to men. It is no wonder that with the Brahmins who placed spiritual 
concerns far above the temporal from the- very earliest times, the literature 
dealing with the deeds of mere men fell into comparative neglect and was 
not preserved with the same care as was bestowed upon the JRiks, though 

occasional verses were preserved in memory and transmitted orally, 

^Itrewt—Vajasaneyi Sanihita, XV, 16 - 
Taifcfr, Sarcu 4 ? 4>3 ? 2 j MfiifcrayanT Sam, IIS, 10,. 


33 
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Vatsyfiyana’s Reference to Earlier Works on the 


Yatsyayana in speaking of the origin of the Kamasastra says 
in the heginning of his book that at first Prajapati for the 
preservation of his progeny composed a huge encyclopedia in 
a hundred thousand chapters dealing with the three objects of 
human life, viz. Dharma, Artha and Kama ; that the first two of 
these subjects were next taken up by Manu |and Vrihaspati res¬ 
pectively and Nandi, the attendant of Mahadeva, took up the third 
which he dealt with in a thousand chapters, This last work was 
condensed into five hundred chapters by S'vetaketu the son of 
Uddalaka. The work of S'vetaketu was further abridged into 
a hundred and fifty chapters and divided into seven sections by 
Babhravya, a native of the Pafbala country. Next Dattaka at 
the request of the courtesans of Pafaliputra wrote a separate 
treatise dealing with the Vaisika section of Babhravya. His 
example was followed by six other writers—Charayana, Suvarna- 
nahha, Ghotakamukha, Gfonardiya, Gonikaputra, and Kuchumara, 
each of whom took up a section of Babhravya and wrote a mono¬ 
graph on it. As the science treated in this fragmentary fashion 
by numerous writers was about to be mangled and sp>oiled and 
as the work of Babhravya, being huge in bulk, was difficult to 
study, Yatsyayana proposes to give an epitome of the whole 
subject in a single work of moderate dimensions. 33 Towards 
the end of the Kamasutra again Yatsyayana says that having 
learned the meaning of the sutras of Babhravya { from his 

teachers, as one would in the case of a sacred text or Agdma ) and 
having pondered over them in his mind he composed the 
Kamasutra in the right method. 31 He thus admits that the great 
work of Babhravya formed the groundwork of his own hook, as 
is also quite evident from the frequent references that he makes 


33 Vide Chapter I of tire Kamasutra, pp. 4—7, Benares edition. 

w (to ii Eenares Gdifcion > p- 381 
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to it in every part of 'the Kamasutra,. One out of his seven 
sections, the Samprayogika, covering about a fourth part of the 
whole book, is entirely taken from Babhravya as he says at 
the end of that section.. 85 There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that Vatsyfiyana had before him the great work of Babhravya 
Pahcala. The commentator Jayamangala also quotes several 
verses stating the opinions of the followers of Babhravya, 30 
and he seems, therefore, to have access to some treatise specially 
belonging to Babhravya J s school. 1 

It may he noted that Yatsyayana speaks of having mastered 
BabhravyaJs book as an Agarna , a work of holy scripture, indi¬ 
cating that it was considerably ancient. A Babhravya who is 
called Pahcala by Uvata, the commentator, is mentioned in the 
Rik-pratisakhya as the author of the Kramu-patha of the Rig vela 
and Professor Weber 87 holds that this Babhravya Pahcala, and 
the Pahcala people through him, took a leading part in fixing 
and arranging the text of the Rigveda. This connexion of the 
Pahcala people with the Rigveda receives a confirmation from 
what Yatsyayana tells us in connexion with the sixty-four 
varieties of connubial samprayoga, lie says that 
they belonged to the Pahcala country 38 and were collectively called 

35 YrTYW* m ■qr^tfvr'ktTT 1 edition, 

^1 '■V 

p. 182* Besides, at pp, 68, 79, 94, 238 ml 296 fcho school of 
Babhmvya has been referred to. 

^ fflcr ll Benares edition, p . 279. 

Besides, lie quotes eight verses—Babbravlyah gloltah—at pp. 87, 88. 

4 [Babhravya’s work ought to be recovered one day. It was current as late 
as the composition of Paftcha-sagaJta which quotes it,—K. P. J.] 

37 History of Indian Literature, translated by J. Mann and T. Zachwiae, 
Popular edition, pp. 10 and 34. 

38 3d, Benares edition, p. 40. 
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Ghatafafiasliti 80 — a The sixty-four from analogy with the 

* 

Rig Veda. He avers that the Riks collected in ten mandalas are 
called the Chatnhshashti (being divided into eight Ash takas of 

eight chapters each) and the same principle holds in the case of 
the Santprayogas too (as they ar e divided into eight times eight 
varieties); and besides, because they are both connected with the 
Paneala country, therefore the Bahvrichas, the followers of the 
Rigveda, have out of respect given this appellation of Chatu/i- 
shashti to them. 40 If Babhravya, the writer of the work on the 
Kamassastra, is the same as the great author of the Kramapatha, 

then he has to be placed in a very early age indeed. But it is 

• • 

doubtful whether the science of erotics could have been systema¬ 
tized so early; though it must be admitted that erotics and 
eugenics, the sciences that the Kamasastra embraces in its scope, 
had received particular attention from the Rishis at the time of 
Composition of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, many of which 
(leal with philtres and charms to secure love and drive away 
jealousy, with the means for obtaining gOod and healthy children 
and other allied matters. 

The Paneala country where Babhravya flourished appears to 
have been the part of India where the science of erotics was 
Specially cultivated. We have seen how great was the debt of 
Yatsyayana to Babhravya Paneala specially with regard to the 
section dealing with Samprayoga, the subject-matter proper of 
the Kamasastra. Some of the most objectionable ceremonies in 
the Asvarriedha sacrifice seem to have originated in the Paneala 
country. 41 The Paneala people were evidently credited in ancient 


39 li l Benares 

edition, p. 92. 

y a n 

1% cT:'TOf^f?fT[: If U. 

Benares edition* pp, 93 ? - 94* 

* x See Weber, op, cib. p pp, li4?5* 
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times with extraordinary powers in connexion with matters 
relating’ to the sexes extending even to the change of the natural 

A 

sex as we see in the case of Sibhandin the son of the Pahcala kino:, 
Drupada. 42 Polyandry, as we see it in the case! of Draupadi Pan call, 
may be regarded as once an ancient institution of the Pahcala 
country and the Pandava brothers belonging as they did to the 
allied tribe of the Kurus, a3 we see from the common Yedic phrase 
iKecni-PalteMa, were certainly familiar with it and oould have no 
difficulty in acceding to it. In this connexion a Sutra of Vat- 
syayana is very significant. He says that according to the fol¬ 
lowers of JBabhravya, who belonged to Pahcala as we have seen, 
a woman may not be respected when she is found to 
have intimacy with five lovers 43 (in addition to her husband, 
explains Jayamangala 44 ), showing that five was considered as 
the limit beyond which it was not decent for a woman to go, and 
If she did so, she could be approached like a fallen woman. 
Jayamangala explains that in the case of Draupadi this limit 
was not passed especially as the five were all her husbands. 45 
We thus see that it is not necessary to go to Tibet for 
explaining this peculiar case of polyandry. Of the prede- 

4 

cessors of Babhravya mentioned by Vatsyayana the earlier ones 
bear mythical names, 40 but Svefaketu the son of Uddalaka 


42 Maliabharata, UdyogaParva, Chapters 190-194. 

^TW^SfT: II Benares edition, 

SI 

!?♦ 68 . 

I cien ^ TOcflcIT TO3R: 1 Ib W- 

wm-. i Ibid. 

' *1 

46 The authorship of Prajapati to a work in one hundred thousand chapters 
dealing with Bbarma, Artha and Kama is also vouched for hy the Mahahharata, 
Santiparva, Chapter B9. 
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is better known. He is mentioned in tbe Mahabharata (Adi- 
parva, chapter 122) as having established a fixity in sexual 
relations which before him were entirely free and promiscuous 
like those of natural animals, the institution of marriage haring 
not yet come into existence. 47 This refers to a primitive stage of 
society, and it is hardly possible, I am afraid, that this Svetaketu 
Auddalaki could have been the author of the work in five hundred 
chapters referred to by Vatsyayana. However, tne opinions of 
Auddalaki are referred to by "Vatsyayana in three places in his 
Kamasutra. 48 It does not necessarily imply that Yatsyayana had 
access to Auddalakks work in five hundred chapters, as in that 
case he would have made an ampler use of it; certain opinions must 
have been current in Vatsyayamds time among the teachers of the 
Kamasastra whom he frequently refers to as the AcJiargaS as having 
come down from the reputed human founder of the science, or the 
legend of Auddalaki and his opinions might have been taken 
from the work of Babhravya on whom Vatsyayana mainly depends. 
We may mention here that in the Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishads we meet with a Svetaketu who however seems to 

have no connexion at all with our Svetaketu. 

The monographs written by the successors of Babhravya, 
Dattaka and others are quoted by Vatsyayana in the respective 
chapters of his book. Dai taka's hook on the courtesans appears 
to have been availed of by Jayamangala who quotes a sutra of 
Dattaka 49 where Vatsyayana has translated the substance of it, 

47 Mahabliarata, Adiparva, Chapter 122. 

48 sfcl ^fcwfsnnra 

froffcr, ^ : I Benares edition, p. 76. 

l Benares edition, p..273. 

I Benares edition, p. 353. 

The commentator refers (Benares edition, pp, 74, 78) two o£ Vatsyayana* 3 
Sutras to Auddalaki, but it is not known on what authority. 

°s. <\ 

fa i Benares edition, p. 321. 
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Of the other writer!^ Gonardiya has been quoted by Mallinathdi 
in his gloss on the Kumarasambhava, VII, 95, and on the Baghu- 
vamsa, XIX, 29, 30, 

Bajasekhara in his Kavyamimamsa (Gaekwad’s Oriental 

Series, p. 1) refers to Suvarnanabha as the author of a treatise on 

a branch of poetics, viz. Bit in ir nay a and speaks of Kuchamara 

as having dealt with the Aupanishadilca. section. The latter is 

evidently the same as Vatsyayana J s KUchumara, the author of 

a monograph on the Auyanishadika portion of the ICamasafetra 

and most probably one and the same work has been referred to 

by the two authors, there being nothing extraordinary in the 

fact that the sections dealing with the secrets and mysteries 

(upanishad) of both poetics and erotics should coalesce. Kauth 3 

« 

lya in the Arthasasfcra (Adhikarana 5, 5) has quoted Dir glia 
Char ay ana and Ghotamihha who, Professor Jacobi holds, are pro¬ 
bably the same persons as the Charayana and Ghotakamukha 
of Vatsyayana ; they would, therefore, have lived prior to the 
fourth century b.c. and D at taka and Babhravya who preceded 
them must be thrown back to a much earlier date. Dattaka, 
of course, could not have lived earlier than the fifth century 
b.c. when Pataliputra earned into being as capital of Magadha, 
Gonikaputra is mentioned by Patahjali (on Panini I. 4, 51) as a 
former grammarian and Professor Jacobi is inclined to believe that 
he is the same person as the Gonikaputra of Vatsyayana. But 
in his case, as also in that of Gonardiya by which name Patafi- 
jali himself is known, the identification is rather doubtful. 60 


References to Kam asutra In Later Literature* 

We shall take into account only those references to Kama- 
sutra that will enable us to arrive at a determination of the 
date oi Vatsyayana. In canto XIX of the Eaghuvamsa, in 
describing the inordinate indulgence of the voluptuary 
Agnivama, halidasa has often followed the description in the 
Kamasutra, using even its technical expressions, e.g. the word 
BandJiayali in verse 16 which is used there in the very same 


50 Jor Professor Jacobi’s o pin ions see Sitzune. Kouitd 
sdmften, 19 J 1 , PP . b 
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sense as that given by Vatsyayana in his chapter on Vi sir up 
praiisandkdna. Inverse SI, however, there is a more definite 
and verbal agreement. Vatsyayana in his chapter on the means of 
knowing a lover who is growing cold ( Viralcta-pratipalti) gives 
as one of the indications of such stage ^rT 51 . 

Kalidasa in describing Agnivarna under similar circumstances 
uses the very same language Tirade?: 

fqsrtAnother very striking agreement has been 
pointed out by Mallinatha and dilated upon by modern scholars. 
Describing tbe marriage of Aja and Indumati, Kalidasa says that 
when the two touched each other's hands the hair on the bride¬ 
groom's forearm stood on end and tbe maiden bad ber fingers 
wet with perspiration. 62 Here Mallinatha quotes Vatsyayana 
who speaks of exactly the same thing happening under the 
same circumstances. 63 In the Kumarsambhava, VII. 77, however, 
Kalidasa has reversed this order, saying that it was Kara, the 
bridegroom, who perspired and the hair stood on end on the 
bride's hand. 54 But the language is almost the same and we 
think Kalidasa's memory did not serve him quite right when 
he wrote the Kumarsambhava passage and that he improved him¬ 
self, as Professor Jacobi holds, in the Raghuvainsa. 66 The 
violation in the one case only proves more strongly that Kalidasa 
had a knowledge of Vatsyay ana's work and made use of it. 
Arguing from a similar agreement in another passage of Kalidasa, 

, _j ' _ - " . ■*—— 1 1 " 1 If ' — n " _ri ••• ' - J ■' 1 - ‘ 

51 This is the reading given by Mallinatha. The Benares edition reads 

etc., p. 323. 

ss £f zunn ci TT^snrrnSr **r i 

mtc nfttcTl This passage 
quoted by Mallinatha is slightly different from the reading in the printed editions 
where we have Benares edition 

p*266, 

55 Die Epen Kalidasa’s, p. 155. In this connection, see R, Schmidt, 
Beitrage zur Indisclten Ei'Otik, 1902, pp. 4, 5, 
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Dr. Peterson lias come to the definite conclusion that Vatsva- 

tJ 

vana is quoted there by the poet. He refers* to the following 
verse (in Act IV) which is considered to be one of the best in his 
S'akuntala. 

^3icrqT 37T ^ RcftY TffT \ \ 

>> r 

*rfspg m tfljrargarfM; 

c\ 

3Frff 3 =n?TT : : || 30 

Dr. Peterson then goes on to say : fC The first, third and fourth 
precepts here are taken verbally from oar sufcra ; the second 
occurs elsewhere in our booh ; the third wo have already had. 
Scholars must judge: but it seems to me to be almost certain 
that Kalidasa is quoting Vatsyayana, a fact, if it be a fact, 
which invests our author with a great antiquity." 37 It will he 
observed from an examination of the corresponding sutras of 
Vatsyayana 58 that in the first two lines of the verse quoted above, 
Kalidasa has translated the ideas of Vatsyayana bat in the third 
line he has followed our author verbally, On the authority 
of this agreement. evidently Mahamahopadhaaya Kara 
Prasad Shasfcrl has also stated in this Journal that Kalidasa's 
et knowledge of the Kamasastra was very deep indeed." 39 

58 Kalidasa's Sakuntala, the Bengala Recension, edited by Richard Piscbel, 
p. 89. 

57 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 1891, p. 465 ; see also 
J.B.E.R.A.S., Yol. XVIU, pp. 109,110. 

58 D r. Peterson here evidently refers to the following sutras of Vatsyayana 

on the a»a«a oi a wile j cianUPtlflg^TfelT, 

|| Benares edition, p. 230. 

Vatsyayana devotes the whole of Chapter III of the BUryadh Hear ilea section to 
the mutual conduct of co-wives (p. 234 ff). Corresponding to the second line 
of the verso, Vatsyayana has 

w\t \\ cepf tn^cr ^ ^ 

Witt II Benares edition, p. 227. 

5a J. B. 0. R.S., Vol, II, part II, p. 185. 
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There is, moreover, a set of sutras in Vafcsyayana's chapter on 
fcanyctvisrambha, which reminds the reader at once of the first 
act of Kalidasa's S'akuntala as will be seen from the translation 
iere given : f When a girl sees that she is sought after by a desi¬ 
rable lover, conversation should be set up through a sympathetic 
(female) friend (sahhi) who has the confidence of both ; then 
she should smile looking downwards ; when tho sahlii exaggerates 
matters, she should take her to task and dispute with her ; the 
sahhi, however, should say “ This was said by her/' even when 
she has not done so ; then when the sakhi is set aside and she 
is solicited to speak for herself, she should keep silent ; when, 
however, this is insisted upon, she should mutter rather inaudibly 
“ I never say any such thing " and speak in half-finished sen¬ 
tences ; sometimes she should, with a smile, cast sidelong glances 
at the lover/ 60 etc. From what we have said above there can be 
no doubt that the Kamasutra was known to Kalidasa and that 
he had made verbal quotations from the work. Now Kalidasa 
could not have lived later than the middle of the fifth century 
a,c., because he places the Hanas on the banks of the Tahhshh, 
the Waksh or the Oxus in Bactria, 01 before they had been 
pushed towards the west or towards the Indian frontier. 62 In 
all likelihood Kalidasa lived during the reigning period of 

80 Sec Benares edition, p, 195. 

61 The passages of Kalidasa referred bo liere are verses 67 and 68, Rngliu- 

vamsi. Canto IV, beginning— In tIle 

pages of this Journal (volume II, pages 3off. and 391ff.) Maliamakopadliyiiya 
Haraprasad Sliastri lias sought to place Kalidasa ab.mt the middle of ike sixth 
century A.c. depending ou the wrong reading of Mallinatlia who reads Sindlm 
instead of Vahi*situ in the line quoted above. With all duo deference to the 
great authority of Pandit Sliastri, I would venture to differ from him here. There 
cannot be any doubt that VahlcsM is tins eon'ccfc reading here and 
not Sindhu. Vallahhadeva of Kashmir who lived about five centuries earlier 
than Mallinatlia, reads VahJcihu, and the unquestioned genuineness and reliability 
of Vallabha’s text as compared with that of Mallinatlia has been fully established 
in the case of the Meghaduta where all those verses that had been accepted by 
Mallinatlia as genuine but had been rejected as spurious by modern critics like 
Pandifc Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Gildemeister and Sfcenzler are found to be 
absent from the text of Vallabha. The superiority of Vallabku’s text thus established 
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Chandragupta Vikraiaadity a in the early years of the fifth 
century A.c . 62 

In another work of the same period, viz. the Vasavadatta 
of Subandhuj Yatsyayana the author of the Kamasutra is 
mentioned by name. While describing the Viudkya mountains 
Subandhn says : “ It was filled with elephants and was 

fragrant from the perfume of its jungles as the Kamasutra was 
written by Mallanaga and contains the delight and enjoyment, 
etc..” 68 Mallanaga is the proper name of our author, 

in the case of McghadMa applies with equal force to the linglmvarhsa. To an 
editor like Malliuatka living in the far south in the fourteenth or fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, VanJcsJm or VaksM, a river in Bactria, was an unfamiliar, outlandish name, 
and he had no hesitation in substituting foi- it Sindhu, which was nearer home, 
forgetting though that it would have been geographically absurd for Raghu to 
have inarched northwards from the Persian frontier and met the Hunas on the 
Indus. It is significant again, as has been shown by Professor lv, B, Patbab, 
who first drew pointed attention to Vallabha’s reading (Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 
26off., and the introduction to liis Meghuduba) that Kslurasvumiu who lived 
about four centuries earlier than Mallin&tha speaks in his commentary on the 
Amarakosha of Bactria as the province that is referred to in this pass*!go of Kali¬ 
dasa j this shows that so late as the eleventh century, Bactria through which the 
river Vankshu or Oxus flows was considered to be the country where Kalidasa 
placed the Hu$as. Ike Yankshu is a well-known river, in the Mahablmrata (cf. 
Sabhaparva, 51. 20). Again an examination of the variants given in Mr. G. R. 
Nandargikar*s splendid edition of Raghuvamsa shows that Cluvritravavdhana, 
Sumativijaya, Dinakara, Dharmameru and Yijayagani, in fact, most of the great 
old commentators follow Yallabka and adopt the older reading, 

62 M. Ckavannes lm shown from Chinese sources that the Iluns liad acquired 
great power in tho basin of the Oxus towards fcho middle of the fifth century A.o. 
(Document sur les Toukiuo Occidental!*, pp. 222-3). Wo do nob know yet 
exactly when the Hunas settled themselves in the Oxus valley. But there can 
be no doubt that the Hunas were known it. India even before tho time men¬ 
tioned by M. Chavannes, The Lalita-vislara , thought to have been written 
about three hundred years after Christ (Dr. Wintcniitz, Gesehichte tier 
Jndischen Libteratur, Band II, p, 199), mentions Hilm-lipi (Ind. Ant. 191.3, p. 
266) as one of the scripts learned by the young* Siddharfcha (Lalitavistara edited 
byDr. S. Lef inarm, volume I, p, 126). Besides, Dr. J. X Modi lias shown from 
an examination of passages in the Avesta that the Huns were known in Persia as a 
wandering or pillaging nation or tribe not later than the seventh century before 
Christ (R. G, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 71-76). It stands to reason 
therefore that tho Huns should be known to the Indians, also* especially since their 
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Vatsyayana being his gotra or family name as pointed out 
by the commentator Jayamahgala and as is corroborated by 
some of the lexicons. 64 Two branches of the Vats a gotra to 
which our author belongs are mentioned by Asvalayana in' his 
S'rautasutra. 65 Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastrl holds 
that Subandhu must have flourished in the beginning of the 
fifth century about the same time as Chandragupta Vikram- 
aditya. 66 Thus from the evidence offered by Kalidasa and 
Subandhu we can feel definitely certain that the Kamasutra was 
written before 400 a.c. Some editions of the Panehatantra have 
two passages in which Vatsyayana is mentioned by name. 07 
However, in the Tantrakbyayika which is considered to he the 
earliest recension of the Panehatantra, the name of Vatsyayana 
does not occur, hut in enumerating the. usual subjects of study 
it mentions first grammar and then the Dharma, Artha and 
Kama Sastras in general. 68 The Tantrakhyayika has been 
supposed to have been written about 300 a.c. 09 The mention of 
the Kamasastra in it shows, at least, that the science of erotics 
had, in the third century a.c., obtained an equal footing with 
the sister sciences of Dharma and Artha as branches of learning 
that princes were required to acquire. This position it had not 

occupation of the Qxus valley, seeing that Bactria was very well known to 
Yatsyayana and was considered a part of India so late as the sixth century A..C, 
when Varahamihira wrote his Vrihat Samhita. 

63 Vdsamdatta, translated hy Dr. Louis H. Gray, p. 69. 

51 Ttc^rsFT ’stfa wrvsrt t wrw sfa 

qfrg ilfcft l ® enares edition, p. 17 ; see also note 5, p. 1. 

66 Asvalayana Srauta Sutra, Bibliotheca Indica, XII, 10, 6—7, p. 875, 

•• J. A. S. B-, 1905, p. 253, 

67 Panehatantra, edited by Dr. F. Kielhorn, p. 2, cUcPSTUST- 

snftfSr aud p- 38 > wt fireT Se0 Schmidt, op. cii > p- g * 

68 cfcff Phe Pancatantra, edited l>y 

Dr. J. Hertel, Harvard O. S., vol, 14, p. 1, 

69 Das Pancatantra, seine Geschichte unci seine Vcrbrcltung von J. Hertel, 
1914, p, 9 j see also Professor Bauman’s introduction to the Pancatantra, 
Harvard O. S.j yoI, 14, p. X, 
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attained in 300 B.c., when as we see from the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya, though ICama had been recognized as one of the 
objects of human interest (j irivarga ), it had not as yet a locus 
standi as a science worth study, because it does not find a place 
in Kautilya/s list where we find Dharma, Arfcha, Itihfisa, 
Parana, and Akhyana (narratives) hut not the Kamasastra.' 0 ’ 
In view of the fact therefore that it was Vatsyayana who 
made popular the science which was almost extinct {uisan- 
napraija ) in his time, the presumption is that the author of the 
Tantrakhyayika had his Kamasutra in mind when he wrote 
the passage above referred to. 

We thus see that from the literary data given above the 
earlier limit to the composition of the Kamasutra may be 
assigned on the basis of Vaisyayana J s quotations from the- 
Grihya and Dhanna Sutras and the Arthasastra of Kautilya r 
and that the lower limit may be fixed at circa 400 i.c.,. based on 
the dates of Kalidasa and Subandhu and, further, that there are' 
strong reasons to believe that it was known in the third century 
a.o. From the historical data that the Kamasutra affords we 
can come to a more definite detei*mination of VatsyayamFs date-. 

Historical Data about the Date of Vatsyayana.. 

The well-known passage n referring to the Andhra monarch 
Kuntala Satakami first pointed out by Sir K. Gr. Bhandarkar, 72! 

Kauti’.ya’s Arthasastra, edited by It. Sharna Shastry, p. 10. It is significant in. 
this connexion that the Lalifca Vis tar.i knows only some of the sections of the 
Kamasastra such as Sbrilakshana, Purushalakshana, Vaisika, etc., but not the' 
Sastra as a whole (p. 156, Lefmanu’s edition), 

71 sficFIT IFfTsf: TOfS; 

Benares edition, p. 149 

72 Early History of the Deccan, p. 31. I b?g leave to submit that Kartarv 
here does not mean “a pair of scissors ” as translated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 

but it is a technical term to denote a kind of stroke dealt by a man with one. 
or both of his hands at a woman's head, at the parting of the hair (Simanta). 
Vatsyayana says that these strokes are in vague among the people cf the 
South (Dakhsinatyanam) and he condemns them as they sometimes proved fatal 
The case of Kuntala Satakarni is an example in point. Ben., ed., pp, 147—9.. 
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furnishes important data. According to the Puranic list of the' 
Andhra monarchs, Kuntala Sati or Svatikarna is the thirteenth’ 
in descent from Simuka the founder of the family; Sri Mall a 
Satakarni, the third monarch in this list, has been identified by 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal wit h the' Satakami mentioned in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela and' it has been shown By him 
that an expedition was undertaken by Kharavela in 171 b.c. 
against this Satakanri. 73 Kuntala is separated, from- him. by 
168 years according to the Puranic enumeration 74 which is 
held as substantially correct. Kuntala therefore reigned about 
the very beginning of the Christian 1 : era. This is then- the 
upper limit of the composition of the Kamasutra. which was 
therefore written between the first and the fifth centuries 
after Christ, We may next attempt to come to a closer approxi¬ 
mation. 

Yatsyayana mentions the Ahhuo,fixm\i\iQ Andhras as ruling side 
by side at the same time in South-West India. lie speaks of an 
Abhlra Kottaraja, 75 a king oE Kotta= in Gujerat,. who was killed 
by a washerman employed by his brother. Then again, in his 
chapter on the conduct of women confined in harems, Yatsya¬ 
yana describes the abuses practised in the seraglio of the 

<u ■ , 

Abhlra kings 76 among others. Now, King Isvarasena, son 
of the Abhor a Sivudatta, is mentioned as a ruling sovereign in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions and is thought to have reigned" 
in the third century a.o .- 7 Besides, Mahakshatrapa Isvara- 
datta is considered on very reasonable grounds to have been 

. m m ■ ■ 1 ^* 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 1 " 1 M ' - - ~ 

’w J.B.O.R.S .5 Vol. III., pp. 441, 442. 

74 Pargitor, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 38—40; 

76 ft 

Benares edition, p. 287. Yatsyayana mentions a KaSraja Jayaisooa about 
whom very little is known. 

Benares edition, p. 294. 

77 Archseological/Sarvey of Western India, IY., page 103. See al 6 o Professor 
D.R. Bhsvadaxkar’s paper on the Gurjaras, JrB.B.R.A S., Yol. XXI., p, 430. 
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an Abhira., and his coins show that he reigned some time 
between circa 236 and 239 a.c.' 8 About a century later, in the 
early years of the fourth century a.c., circa 336 a.c., the 
Abhiras were met by S a mu drag u pt a 9 The period when the 
Abhiras most flourished, therefore, was the third century a.c,, 1- 
on epigraphie and numismatic grounds. The Andhra rulers 
are also referred to by Vatsyayana but certainly as mere local 
lungs. In his chapter on Isvarakamita, orThe Lust of Rulers 33 , 
Vatsyayana describes various forms of abuses practised by kings, 
and it is significant that all the rulers here mentioned are 
referred to by the names of the people they ruled over and 
belong to South-Western India, viz. the kings of the Aparanta- 
kas, the Vaidarbhas, the Sauvashtrakas, the Vatsagulmakas 
and the Andhras. 80 The Andhra monarchs here referred to 
evidently ruled over the Andhra people proper, and the social 
customs and practices of the Andhra people are described in 
various other parts of the book also. 81 There is no reference in 
the Kamasutra to the position of the Andhras as sovereigns 
exercising suzerain sway. The time therefore described by 
Vat syayana is that when the line of the great Andhra emperors 
had come to an end and the country was split up into a number 
of small kingdoms, among which the most considerable were 

O y O 

those ruled over by the Andhrabhrityas, or dynasties sprung up 
from the officers of the imperial Andhras. Among them the 
Puranas mention the Abhiras, the Gardabhinas, the Sakas 
and also some Andhras, 82 who evidently ruled over a limited 

78 The Western Eshatrapas by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji* J. R. A. S., 
3890, p. 657ff. See also Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty 
by E’ r J. Rapson, p. cxxxiii S. 

78 J. F. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8. 

v to* 

4 [Mention of Abhiras in literature is much earlier.—K. P. J.] 

s °' Benares edition, pp. 287 288. 

81 Benares edition, pp. 126, 135, 287, etc. 

82 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p.45, the Matsya, Vayu and Brain 
manda Puraiias read—?TT: I 

<* * 55 ^ ^ 
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territory at the time referred to. The time when Vatsyayana 
flourished is therefore the period when these later Andhra 
kings and the Abhiras ruled simultaneously over different 
parts of Western India, that is, subsequent to circa 225 a.c„, 
when the line of the great Andhras disappeared and before the 
beginning of the fourth century a.c., when the G-uptas of whom 
there is no mention in the Kamasutra, were again uniting Nor¬ 
thern India under a common sway. From this the conclusion is 
inevitable that the Kamasutra was composed about the middle 
of the third century a.c. 

The Place of Composition of the Kamasutra. 

It has been held by some that Vatsyayana wrote his Kama¬ 
sutra at the city of Pataliputra, or modem Patna; but there is 
hardly any justification for this belief in the book itself. It 
depends upon the explanation offered by the commentator 
Jayamangala of the word Nagnrikycih 8S in one passage of 

Vatsyayana by Patalipuh'ikyah and of JSf&garak&h B! in a second 

passage by Pal a 1 ijmbrahaJi . Jayamangala has not stated on 

what authority this explanation of his is based. His identifica¬ 
tion of Nagara with Pataliputra is not worthy of much 
consideration .because his knowledge of the geography of 
Eastern India was anything but accurate ; e. g. he explains the 
Gaudah as a kind of Eastern people living in Kdmarupa 85 and 


that Kalinga is to the south of this-. Gaucla ; 86 he says further 
that Vanga lies to the east of the Lohitya or Brahmaputra and 
Ahga to the east of the MahanadL 87 We can therefore have 


no hesitation in rejecting his identification as a mere haphazard 
guess. Besides 


, there is evidence offered by the book itself which 


crarPrai v=r pffc qinfo*; i . Benares edifcio ~ 


p. 127. 
8i ?T ej ? 

85 ^’jf . 


WT i 

p. 295. 


I Benares edition, p. 163. 

:= I Benares edition, p. 295. 

m l Benares edition, p. 295. 
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shows that the two wor,ls referred to above do not refer to 
Patalipnlra. Inthe first place, Yatsyayana, in auother passage 
of the Kamasulra, mentions Pataliputra by name when he speaks 
of Dattaka as having written a monograph at the request of the 
courtesans of that city. He expressly says there Patalipatrikii- 
ndm and not Nagari/candm as lie might be expected to do on 
the analogy of the other two passages; there is no reason why he 
should use different words in speaking of the same place in 
different parts of his book. 

Next we see that though Vatsyayana appears. to possess 
more or less knowledge of all parts of India yet lie is acquaint¬ 
ed more thoroughly with Western India than with the other 
portions. Of the country from Pajputana to the south up to 
the Konkan coast he speaks of almost all the various provinces 
and peoples. Por example, he speaks of Avanti and Malava 
(i.e. o is tern and western Malwa), Aparanta, Lata, Saurashtra, 
Vidarbha, Yanavasi, Maharashtra, etc. ; he mentions twice the 
Vatsagulmakas, a people living in the south, 83 and the And liras 
and the Abhiras are mentioned again and again ; of the countries 
to the north-west he speaks of the Sindhus, of the people living 
in the regions lying between the watercourses of the six rivers 
including* the Indus, 69 and he even describes the customs of the 
Yahlika country or Baetria, The people inthe south he knows 
only as the Dakshiaatyas and their country as Dakshinupatha 
and he ones mentions the Dravidas and a Cholaraja. The people 
inthe east lie speaks of as the Fritchvas, cc the eastern people, 
but he seems to know tlie Gaudas and he makes a collective 
mention of Yaiigahgakaliiiga in one passage. He does not 

ss Jayamangala, says that two princes Vats a and Gulina lived in the Dakshina- 
■pallia ; the country where'tlioy resided was called Vatsagulmata 

cn^n^ifGcPf tfa 

TT^tct: 3 Benares edition, page 2SS. Tho Vatsa country is mentioned by 
V aralianriliira along with Vidarbha and Andhra 

(Kern, Vrhatsamhita Gh. XIV, 8 ). Rajasekhara in his K. yammamsd (op. oifc# 


p. 10 says 
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even once speak of Magadha and of the entire country from 
MagadhatoEajputana he has very little to say.. Qnee only 
he speaks of the Madhya lesa and once each of the S'aurasenas 
and the people of Saketa and Ahichliatra, the capital of northern 
Pane ala. 90 This meagre mention of the countries of the cen¬ 
tral and eastern portions of Northern India and the detailed 
description of the customs of Western India make it abundantly 
clear that Vatsyayana had personal knowledge of the western 
portion alone and that his information about the eastern regions 
was probably derived from the works of his predecessors like 
that of Dattaka of Pataliputra. That Vatsyayana belonged 
to Western India may also be guessed from the fact that he 
makes a large number or quotations from Apastamba^s 
Grihyasutra as we have shown before/ and it is known that 
the Vedic school of the Apastambins flourished in Western. 
India specially in the find of the Audhras. 91 

The question next presents itself as to what may be the 
meaning of the words N’agarikvah arid Imgalakgh in the two 
passages referred to above, Jay.imahgala is certainly right in 
holding that they are proper names referring to a particular 
place and do not mean the women or men of a city in general 
as will be evident from, the context in which they occur. In 
neither of the cases is there any contrast between the town 
and the village. Both the words are used in connexion with 


other proper names, the former in the order Andhryah 
Maharashtrikyahj N agar iky ah, Dravidyah, Vanavasikyah, etc., 
and the latter in the order Ahiclihatrikfih, Srkotah, Nagarakah, 
In the second case it is round that the names are those of well- 
known towns, Ahichliatra, the capital of the North Pailcala, and 
Saketa or Ayodhya, and the conclusion becomes irresistible that 
Nagara is also the name of a particular town, and as wo have 
seen that Vatsydyana is more familiar, with ’Western India 
than with the other parts of it we are led to expect Nagara 


90 He also refers to a Ka&iraja. Eenares edition, p. 287. 

91 Biihler, Apasfcamba Dharmasutra, Introduction, p. sxxili. 
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there. We find here u the great ancieat city of Nagara JJ 92 
the ruins of which now lie scattered over an area of nearly 
four square miles in extent in the territory of the Maharajah of 
Jeypore, 25 miles to the south-south-east of Tonk and 45 miles 
to the north-north-east of Bundi. 93 Mr. Carlleyle, who made 
an arch geological survey of the place, picked up here several 
thousands of the most ancient types of coins ever found in India, 
many of the punch-marked variety and many bearing the legend 
Jay a Mai avana in Brahmi characters. 94. The city is not very 
far from Malwa and we think the democratic coin legend 
speaking of the <f Triumph of the Malava people ” refers to the 
celebrated Malavagana who are known to have used the 
era now called the Samvat. 95 There is another ancient city 
Nagri or Tamvabati Nagari (about eleven miles north of Chitore) 
which has been identified with the Madhyamika of Patanjali M 
this city might also claim identity with Vatsyayana's Nagara, 
but I think the former is the more probable one as the latter 
was evidently called Majhamika or Madhyamika 97 about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Panini appears to have 
known Nay a ra as the name of a particular city as it appears 
in the Gam or group KaMryacU referred to in one of his 
sutras. 58 The Kasika commentary enumerates fifteen names as 


83 Mr. A. G. L. Carlleyle ia Cunningham's Report of the Archeological 
Survey of India, Yol. VI, pp. 161, 162. 

. 85 Ibid, p. 162. 

81 These coins are described by Mr. Carlleyle and also by S!r A. Cunningham 
ibid, pp. 180—183, also Cunningham, Yol. XIV, p. 150. 


85 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 87 and 158 ; J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 995-998, 
and 1914, p.747; Professor D. R. Bhanirrloir, Indian Antiquary, 1913, 
p. 161 ; Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 1012, 1013, etc. 

86 Carlleyle, op. cit, pp. 200 if ; Cunningham, Vol. XIV, p. 146. 

" Th3 coh,s found here bear the legsud MajhamiJcaya Mhijanapadasa, 
Carlleyle, op. cit., p. 202. 


98 Panini, IV. 2-95. Professor D. ft. Bhandarkar, who firs 


drew attention to this Sutra, says in the Indian Antiquary , 1911, p. 34, footnote 

45, Nagara as the name of a town, was known to the author of Kasika.” He 

considers or Kang da 33 the Nagar from which the Nagav Brahmanas 

derived their name. 
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belonging to this class ; that the word Nagara in this Gana 
is older than the Kasika and is a proper name, appears from what 
the Kasika says in connexion with another sutra of Panini 
(IV. 2,128); it states there that Nagara is read in the Kattryadi 
group as the designation of a particular city as it occurs in 
company with other such names there." From a city called 
Nagara also the Nagari alphabet may have derived its name. 
The existence of a city called Nagara 100 therefore cannot 
be questioned. There is, however, no justification for holding 
that the Nagara we have referred to was the city where 
Vatsyayana composed his work, it being only one of the 
many places that he has mentioned in illustrating his sutras ; 
the utmost that we can say is that from the uncompromising, 
straightforward manner in which he has exposed the evils 
practised by kings, officials and queens, he must have belonged 
to a Ganarajya or a democratic government like the city of 
the Malavas described above. This is also apparent from the 
importance he attaches to the assembly of citizens (Nagarika- 
Samavaya) alluded to before. 

98 ^ s-rr^sricr wit cffcjpr 

(Kaaika, cm Paaini, IV. I. 1,08), The last part, 


of this quotation would have Ndgareyaka as the correct form of derivative to 
designate a Gitizenof this particular Nagira, but Vatsyayana has apparently not 
followed Panini here, perhaps in deference to popular practice. The Kasika in 
accordance with the sutra of Panini here lays down that the form NdgaraJca ia 


derived from nagara to signify abuse or 


expart knowledge 


otherwise, it will be Nagara and the example given to illustrate this point ia 
*TI3TCT This shows that the Nagara Brahmanas were known to the 


Kasika. 


100 There is a district or bhukti called Nagara mentioned in tbe Deo- 
Baranark inscriptions of Jmtaeupta (Fleet : Gupta Inscriptions, p. 216), but 
it is in Bihar and has no connexion with our city* 





on the Statues 




xnperors in the Calcutta Museum* 


'Ey R. D. 'Sanerji, M. A. 

The statues which were discovered in Patna, first of all 
-about a century ago and then in the front garden of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal fifty years hack, have been discovered for 
•a third time in the well-known Bharkut gallery of the Calcutta 
Museum,* It must be admitted that Mr. Iv, P, Jayaswal, m.a., 
Barn'ster-at'-law/has really discovered these two statues, which are 
the oldest statues in India. There cannot he any doubt about 
the fact that these two pieces of Indian sculpture belong to the 
oldest known period of Indian Plastic Art. The question of 
their identification had puzzled artists and antiquarians for 
more than half a century. There may be differ cnee of opinion 
■about the different parts of Mr. Jayaswal’s theory but there can¬ 
not he two opinions about the readings Aco and Fata Namdi 
and therefore Mr. Jayaswal’s identification of these two pieces 
of sculpture as statues as against images and as statues of two 
S'aisunaka Emperors, Aja-Udayin and Varta-Nandin, rests on 
very solid grounds. Consequently it has to be admitted that 
in these two specimens of Indian sculpture, Mr. Jayaswal 
has really discovered the oldest known Indian statues and has 
correctly identified them with two Emperors of the S'aisunaka 
dynasty of Northern India. 

Before the identification of these two specimens the statue 
of the Kuskan Emperor of Kaniska I. was the oldest known 

statue in India. Even if we reject other evidence about the date 
of these two specimens the script of the short inscriptions on 
their hacks would he sufficient to prove that the statue of 
Kaniska is decidedly later in date than the Patna ones. 


* Ante, p. 88, 
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In 1913 tlie late Dr. Theodor Bloch, ph.D., of the Calcutta 
Museum, made an attempt to decipher the inscriptions on these 
two statues, But they baffled his attempt. The word Nafocli 
'Could be deciphered hy him with portions of the other words. 
He, however, did not publish the result of his researches as he was 
not sure of his interpretation. It was at that time that the paleo¬ 
graphy of the records was carefully examined. I did this work 
under Dr. Bloch's supervision but the result of my investiga¬ 
tions, too, were not published at that time at his request. 

In 1913 Dr. D. B. Spooner, then Superintendent of the 
Eastern Circle, consulted me about the date of these two 
sculptures. He was of opinion that they were specimens of 
Mauryan Art and thought so because of the high polish on 
them. "When I pointed out to him, the peculiarities of what 
I then considered a later script used in the short records on 
the monuments, he told me that most probably the inscriptions 
were later in date than the sculptures. 1 did not agree with 
him at that time but it seems to me now that probably 
Dr. Spooner was correct in assigning a later date to the inscrip¬ 
tions than the sculptures on which the records are incised, if the 
inscriptions turn out to be post-Mauryan. 

As to the reading of the i scriptions 1 agree entirely with 
Mr. Jayaswal in his reading of the inscription on the statue 
of Varta-Nandin. There is only one defect in it. In this 
record the second syllable of the first word is la and not pa. 
The meaning is not affected in the least, as the word in both 
eases remains to be the same (stm'a), I examined the original 
very carefully once again in Calcutta and I find that the top 
bar of the square la is partly distinct and in part faintly 
traceable on the stone. In 1803 Dr. Bloch and I read wrongly 
the first word as yakha ( Skt. Ya-Tc&a ), because we failed to 
discern the vertical upper limb of the sa which is faintly 
discernible on the stone. 
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I am afraid I. cannot agree entirely with Mr. Jayaswal 
in his reading of the inscription on the statue of Aja for the 
following reasons :— 

(1) The syllables read by him as bha in bhage and dhl and 
se in chhonldhlse are not sure results. The first syllable of 
Uiage may be bha because it has some resemblance to the 
Mauryan and later Mauryan bha but the absence of the right 
upper vertical which is characteristic of this consonant is 
missing. Even in the Bkattiprolu records the upper vertical 
is present though it is on the left instead of right. On the 
other hand there is a short covered hook attached to the left 
upper corner which cannot be explained. 

(2) The syllable read by Mr. Jayaswal as dhl in the last 
word of this record appears to me to he vl. Va lost the upper 
vertical line on the top in the first century b.c. This vertical is 
to be found in the later Mauryan inscription from Mathura 1 
but it disappears in the inscription of ^odasa. 2 

(3) The syllable read by Mr. Jayaswal as s'e in the same word 
appears to he Ko of the first century b.c. or a.d. The Keil strokej 
which is the precursor of the serif, is visible on the original. The 
form of the syllable as well as the form of other letters in 
the same inscription indicate that it should not be read as s'e. 
The oldest known form of the palatal sibilant is to be found in 
the record, probably pre-Mauryan, incised in one of the caves at 
■Jtamgarh in, Sirguja State. 8 This form very nearly resembles 
the later form of Punic shin* Had the last syllable of the 
word read by Mr. Jayaswal as Chhonldhlse been really s'e then 
the resemblance between the Jogimara form of the palatal 
sa and this one would have been easily noticeable. 

The forms of the majority of letters in both of the inscrip¬ 
tions show that the records should be regarded as later in 
date. I shall take them in order and show their resem¬ 
blance to forms in other inscriptions of undisputed date. The 

1 Epi. Ind,, Yol II, p. 198, No. 1. 

1 lbid.,p. 199, No. 2. 

8 Arch.. Annual, 1903-4, p. 128. pi. XLIII b. 
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second letter of the first word on the statue of Aja is read 
by Mr. Jayaswal as gel. It is correct but the form of the letter 
is late. The Maury an go. his an aiute angle at its top whereas 
the top of this letter is round. With this compare gd in Pkdgu- 
gaAisa in an inscrip' ion 1 which must have been incised at the 
same time as the record of the year 72 of the reign of £odasa. 

(5) The vowel A in Aoo very closely resembles in form the 
same vowel in the Sarnath inscription of the first century b.c, 
or a.d. Cf. A in Asvaghosasya. 2 

(6) In the same word the form, of ca in the second syllable 
is certainly much later. The Mauryan form is quite different. 
The form in the Patna inscription resembles that in a Mathura 
inscription of the year 52 of the Kusana era, cf. chain vachalca&t/a 
in 1 . 2. 3 

(7) The form of cha inChonl is also later. The Asokan 
form consists of a circle bisected by a vertical straight line 
which projects above the upper periphery of the circle whereas 
here we have a vertical straight with two ellipsoid curves 
attached to its lower extremity, one on each side. The 
Asokan form persisted for a long time, cf. vacliputrasa .* The 
form in the Patna inscription resembles the Kusapa form, 
cf. Chair a in the Kusana Buddhist inscription from Sarnath. 5 

Examined palasographieally the inscription on the statue of 
Varta-Nandin also point to the same conclusion. The following 
facts indicate that this inscription also should not be regarded 
earlier than the first century b.c. :—* 

m 

(a) The triangle instead of around figure or circle as the 

base of kha i a Mate. 

(b) An isosceles triangle as va in cltonulko . 

(c) The curvature in the base line of na in chom; cf. also 

the form of na in Namli. 

1 Epi. Ind, Vol. II, p. 200) No. V. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 171. inscription e and f. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I!, p. 203, No. XVIII. 

Ibid., p. 199, No. I. 

Ibid v Vol. VIII, p. 176ff. 
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(d) Two right angles instead of a semhcircle in the bach 
of del . 

A careful scrutiny of the original inscribed surface enables me 
to assert that the records were incised on the statues after the 
finishing of the sculptor’s work. 

We do not know any other examples of pre-Maury an art 
and consequently we cannot make comparison. It appears to 
me, however, that the statues were finished and exhibited in a gallery 
of the sort described in the Pratimd ndtalcam. Long after, 
when people had begun to forget who the Saisunakas were, 
somebody connected with the Art gallery had the names chiselled 
on the monuments in an inconspicuous place. 

NOTE ON THE A OVB. 

1. The letter which I read as bh is not explained by Ml*. 
Banerji and cannot he explained on the theory of a late script. 
The letter has to remain unidentified, as in Mr. Banerji’s note, 
on the late theory, and consequently the whole word {bhage) 
unread. 

2. The peculiar composition of ga is not noticed. It is 
composed of two par Is. Then it is not correct to say that the 
Asoka ga is always angular ; see Siddapur in Biihler’s Chart. 

3. K/ia has a quadrilateral base, not triangular, which an-ain 
is impossible to be explained on the late script theory. 

4. If mho is read instead of my dhlSe (or dhUo ), the result is 
a senseless word; chhoM-viko gives no meaning. Then, two 
different forms of va are to he read in the inscriptions, one with the 
top-bar and the other without it, which is inadmissible. On the 
late script theory the letter which I read as clhi cannot he read 
at all. I agree that the Bamgarh inscription (Jogimara) is pre- 
Asokan, not pre-Mauryan. But to call it e< the oldest known ” is 
to beg the very question. The Kalsi and G-lrnar sa’s are nearer 
the Saisunaka letter. It is radically different from the later lea’s } 
being a three-stroke letter. 

The Kushan and Western letters preserve the tradition of 
older forms and very probably a different style than that adopted 
officially under Asoka. 
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5. Mr. Banerji leans to the conservative view, hub he fails.to 
read, all the letters on his hypothesis and to give any sensible 
meanino’to his new readings wherever he differs from me. Until 
and unless all the letters can be identified and explained on 
the hypothesis of a late script, I am not prepared to accept 
that hypothesis. 

My arguments on the evolution of the letters based on 
the stroke-effort have not been considered by Mr. Banerji. 
I think that it is axiomatic that a three-stroke letter must he 
older in origin than a one-stroke or two-stroke representative 
thereof. 

I am, however, very glad to see that Mr. Banerji agrees 
with me in the reading of the proper names and in the general 
result. 

K. P. J. 



By K. N. Dikshit, M. A. 

The plate is a record on metal (dimensions 9" x 6f") of the 
usual agreement given by a pilgrim to a ministering priest at 
places of pilgrimage by which the latter is to be recognized as the 
^ffTTpan* by any one of the pilgrim’s family who may visit the 
place (subject to the turning up of a similar promise of an earlier 
date), 

The language is Marathi and the script Modi, which is even 
now current in the Maratha country. 

Amritrao Raghunath of the Peshwa family hereby recog¬ 
nized Gauranga Pande resident at Jagannath-purl or Purl, as 
the Tirthopadhyava for his family, at the request of one Jagan- 
natha Harihara, an agent of the Tirthopadhyaya who saw the 
Peshwa in his camp. 

It reads thus : — 

X I ^ i 1 drhfat 

^ l n ^ it! 2 II 

^ I 'WcRF* 3 II 4 

1 = abbreviate! form of address for learned Brahmans. 

2 = tftsrrft This epithet marks the close of the address proper. 

5 The adopted son of the Peshwa Raghunathrao. He never actually succeed¬ 
ed to the throne of the Peshwas (except for a spell during the troubles 
of 1802), as a son was born to Raghunathrao after the adoption,—the notorious 
Baji Rao II, the last Peshwa. Amritrao retired on a pension offered by the 
British and his liueal descendants are still to be found at Karwi or Chifcrakut 
in Banda District (U,P,). 

T, The Marathas continued to use the Muhammadan calendar, 
though in a corrupt fashion. 
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8 i sijpn’er <j- 

U, I *?T s 5Nt % cfh^rem 

A I snflgft f ^ ^ gqritft iwr f^cft 

^ i cftC ^sr'crro 

^ i tfw 5i %% ^ cift =sN Tr^f 

a i lift ^rw% ^*gf\% 

r 

* o i tffcf tps 'mfipffa m\ft f- 

n t ^ ^f^rr^T %w fTOT3P.*J % 

l 5 ? t ^ Bjt wi?ft% &\ nm ^nirr, 


Translation, 

To Gaurang Pande, resident of the sacred 
(Kshetra) of Purushottama Jagannatlia. 

Amritrao Raghunatha, with compliments, informs that at the 
request of Jagannatlia Harihara, your agent, who requested His 
grace in camp for the conferring of the dignity of his Tirtho- 
padhyaya, he is pleased to confer on you in writing the same. 
Hence if any of our family visit this sacred place they will 
continue to patronize you. This charter should be considered 
null and void if any one else is able to produce a document 
(conferring the same priesthood) by any of our forefathers, 1st 
day of Shawal; Let this be known. 

[The end of the writing.] 





Singli’s Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh .* 

(I.) 

By Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 

Account o? the Nazi Mo of Bengal from the Eeign or 

Jafar Khan to 1227 Hijrah. 

Some Anecdotes of Mahabat Jang, Subedar op Bengal, a nit 
of S.erajuddaula Bahadur, Grandson of Mahabat Jang. 

I afar Khan. 

Jafar Khan was a court noble. In the time of Mohammad- 
Aurangzeb he was appointed to the office of Dewan of the 
Government Estates in Bengal. He was a good adminis¬ 
trator and worked with caution and sagacity. The Vieeroyalty 
of Bengal devolved on the princes of the royal blood, till at 
last prince Azimushshan, the son of Bahadur Shah, was appointed 
Subedar of Bengal. Jafar Khan all along continued as Dewan 
of Bengal. After the death of Mohiuddia Mohammad Aur¬ 
angzeb, Azimushshan hurried to the assistance of his father 
Bahadur Shah in his struggle with Azam Shall. After gaining 
victory in this battle, Azimushshan chose to remain with his 
father, and got Jafar Khan appointed to the Subedari of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa as well as to the Dewanship of Bengal. 
After this, Jafar Khan, whose real name was Murshid Quli 
Khan, laid the foundation of the city of Mnrshidabad in his 
name. Sarfaraz Khan was the son of Sliujanddanla and the son- 
in-law of Jafar Khan. But the relations between husband and 
wife were strained and Jafar Khan’s daughter separated from 
her. husband, and along with her son Sarfaraz Khan Alauddaula 
lived with her father. Jafar-Khan brought up liis grandson, 
and planned to have him appointed his successor in office, 

. "* 1 ... ■* "" ll " " ■ ■ ■ ■" - .1 — II — ——WP—— — v 

* The MS. of tliis : work was placed in my hands by Syed Khurscd Nawab 
since deceased, of Patna City* 
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inasmuch as in his lifetime he had asked the reigning sovereign 
for the grant of the sanad and other necessary orders sanctioning 
his grandson's succession in the Viceroyalty. But it so 
happened that he fell ill and died. 

Shujauddaula. 

Shujauddaula, the son-in-law of Jafar Khan, resided in the 
province of Orissa, but was really an inhabitant of Burhanpur 
in the Deccan, He belonged to the “ Afshas ”, which is a 
class of Turks of IChorasan. During the stay of Aurangzeb 
in the Deccan, he married the daughter of Jafar Khan, the then 
Dewan of the province of Bengal, and accompanied him. With 
the political rise of Jafar Khan, Shujauddaula also rose, so 
much so that during the Viceroyalty of Jafar Khan, Shujaud¬ 
daula became Subedar of Orissa or a Deputy of Jafar Khan. 
The mother of Ali Verdi Khan Mahabat Jang belonged to the 
tribe of “ Afshas ” and was related to Shujauddaula. Mahabat 
Jang, together with his father and his brother Haji Ahmad, 
was in the service of the Emperor Azim Shah. After the death 
of Azim Shah, Ali Verdi Khan was reduced to straitened circums¬ 
tances and lived a retired life. In the beginning of the reign 
of Mohammad Shah, Mirza Mohammad, the father of Mahabat 
Jang, presented himself before Shujauddaula and got into his 
service. Shujauddaula treated him well. Having heard this, 
Mahabat Jang proceeded from Shahjahanabad to Orissa in 
a most wretched condition and made his appearance before 
Shujauddaula and liis father. Shujauddaula kept him also 
in his service. Mirza Mohammad Ali Mahabat Jang was a 
talented man. He soon ingratiated himself into the favour 
of Shujauddaula and rose to a high position in his service. He 
then sent for his brother Haji Ahmad with his family and 
relatives. He remitted to them a decent amount for their 
travelling expenses, and they all travelled safe from Shahjahana¬ 
bad to Orissa. Haji Ahmad also got into the service of 
Shujauddaula. The two brothers were men of great merit and 
their services to Shujauddaula conduced much to the stability 
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of his government. By virtnve of his courage and judgment 

Mirza Mohammad Ali Mahabat Jang rose to a much higher 

position than his father, brother and other nobles of Shujaud- 

daula's court. Shnjanddaula recommended him to the 

Emperor for a suitable post and the title of Mohammad Ali Verdi 

Khan. But Jafar Khan was displeased with Shujauddaula, 

and in view of his ill-health he was anxious that Alauddaula 

Sarfaraz Khan should succeed him in office. It was therefore 

that he asked His Majesty through his representatives to 

* 

appoint Sarfaraz Khan who was then the Dewan of Bengal 
to act as the Viceroy of Bengal. Hearing this Shujauddaula 
consulted Mohammad Ali Yerdi Khan and Haji Ahmad, 
With their advice he made a representation to the King, 
asking His Majesty to be pleased to confer upon him the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal and Orissa. He submitted this represen¬ 
tation with a magnificent present. He then arranged for two 
daks, one from Orissa to Shahjahanabad for a reply from, the 
King and the other from Orissa to Murshidabad with a view 
to get timely information of the health of Jafar Khan, who was 
suffering from a fatal disease. Ostensibly he dismissed some 
of his military officers and sent them to Murshidabad to remain 
in different places and await bis arrival. He made extensive 
arrangements for boats, as the roads were then almost impassable 
on account of the rainy season, and anxiously waited for 
an opportunity till at last he received the intelligence of the 
despatch of the royal sanad , and of the approaching death of 
Jafar Khan, who it was said could not live for more than 
five or six days. In Orissa he left Mohammad Taqi, his son 
by his second wife, to act for him as his deputy, and himself 
proceeded to Murshidabad with Mohammad Ali Yerdi Khan and 
other nobles. He travelled partly by boat and partly by land. 
But on his way he heard the news of Jafar Khan's death, while 
the royal sanads conferring upon him the Viceroyalty of Bengal 
and Orissa also reached him. He named the place where he 
received this auspicious news Mubarak Kamil, From there he 
hurried to Murshidabad, and held court in Chehlul Sefa 9 H a the 
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hall of public audience made by Jafar Khan. He sat in a right 
royal manner with his companions and ordered the Dewan to read 
the royal sanads. He ordered rejoicings to be made, and took 
presents from the residents of the place. His son,, Sarfaraz Khan 
Allauddaula was then two miles distant from the scene of action, 
Sarfaraz Khan consulted his men as soon as he heard the sounds 
of rejoicing and was informed of the facts. Without a dissen¬ 
tient voice all said that inasmuch as his father was in possession 
of the royal sanads and of the state treasury, the only course 
open to him was to submit. Sarfaraz Khan then rode, and went 
to his father and, after offering his congratulations, made a 
present to him. Sliujauddaula seated his son on his lap, and 
confirmed him in his post of Dewan of the Khalsa Sharifa 
(Government lands) of Bengal. He moreover bestowed favours 
on his son, and treated him so affectionately and with so much 
distinction that both he and his mother forgot the death of 
Jafar Khan and felt resigned to their lot. 

It is true that no one loves anybody as much as he does 
his son. After finishing his domestic business and conciliating 
the family and relatives of Jafar Khan he busied himself in 
the management of state affairs and attempted to act indepen¬ 
dently. In some matters he also consulted Mohammad Ali 
Verdi Khan and Haji Ahmad Khan. He took the revenue 
and settlement departments in his hands, and worked with 
the assistance of liai Alam Chanel, an old, clever, and 
experienced revenue officer (Dewan). He appointed Jagat Seth 
Fateh Chand, who was a millionaire and the most famous 
banker of his time, as a cashier of the state and companion. 
He made himself the head of the judicial department and 
personally disposed of civil eases. Once in a week he heard 
the parties and administered even-handed justice. It was 
therefore that the public was very grateful to him. He sum¬ 
moned before him many of the Zamindars and Talukdars of 
Bengal who were all along in prison since the time of Jafar 
Khan j gave a patient hearing to them, and released them on 
the security of Jagat Seth Fateh Chand and their taking 
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oaths of allegiance. He not only released them from confine¬ 
ment but also conferred hliilat upon them according to their 
respective positions in society. Such acts of magnanimity and 
philanthropy made him exceedingly popular. This reign was 
very peaceful. He appointed his son-in-law Murshid Quli 
Khan Bahadur Rustam Jang the administrator of Jahangir- 
uagar, Dacca. He appointed Syed Ahmad Khan, son of 
Haji Ahmad, the Faujdar of Rangpore. Zain-ud-din Ahmad 
Khan, the youngest son of Haji Ahmad and son-in-law of 
Mahabat Jang, was appointed the Faujdar of Rajmahal and 
Nawazish Muhammad Khan, the nephew and eldest son-in-law 
of Mahabat Jang, the Bakhshi of the army. Mohammad Ali 
Khan Mahabat Jang, Haji Ahmad, Alam Chand and Jagat Seth 
Fateh Chand had a hand in all administrative and revenue 
matters and did their work properly. It was at this time that 
Fakhruddaula was transferred by the order of the Emperor from 
the Subedarship of Behar. Shujauddaula took this opportunity 
of asking the Emperor for a sanad in his own name appointing 
him the Subedar of Behar. He then appointed his son 
Alauddaula Sarfaraz Khan to act as his deputy. But Zebun- 
nissah, the daughter of Jafar Khan and wife of Shujauddaula, 
was unwilling to separate her son from her and consequently 
asked her husband to appoint Mohammad Ali Verdi Khan 
Mahabat Jang to act as the Subedar of Behar as a deputy 
of her son Sarfaraz Khan. The said Khan was then summoned 
at the entrance to the female department. Zebunnissah then 
had an elephant, a palki with an embroidered covering and 
jewels given to, and a magnificent hliilat eonfered upon, Ali 
Verdi Khan by her sou Sarfaraz Khan. At her instance Ali 
Verdi Khan became the recipient of these very things at the 
hands of Shujauddaula as well. Shujauddaula also gave the 
Khan the office of Panj Hazari, the title of Mahabat Jang 
Bahadur and the privilege of keeping the flag (Alam) and 
the band (Nakkara). Thus it was that Mahabat Jang left for 
Behar in state. With the permission of Shujauddaula, 
Mahabat Jang took his two sons-in-law with him, and leaving 
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Murshidabad readied Azimabad (Patna). He successfully 
administered the province of Behar and after one year returned 
to Murshidabad. lie waited on Shujauddaula, was received by 
him warmly, and then returned to his province. Mahabat Jang J s 
short administration of Behar was a great success. He subdued 
the unruly Zamindars and rewarded those who were loyal and 
submissive. He filled the posts with able and competent men, 
and provided himself with all that is necessary for a man in his 
position. He managed to keep himself in the good books of 
Shujauddaula, till at last the latter died at the'.time of the entry 
of Nadir Shah in Shahjahanabad. 

Allauddaula Sarfarciz Khan. 

Allauddaula Sarfaraz Khan, the son of Shujauddaula and 
the grandson of Jafar Khan, succeeded to the nuisnad of 
Viceroyalty of Bengal, Behar and Orissa after his father's death 
and busied himself in the management of the affairs of the 
province according to his own lights. Though ho did not 
interfere with Rai Alam Chand, with Haji Ahmad or with Jagat 
Seth Fateh Chand, yet Mir Murtaza, Haji Latf Ali Khan and 
Mardan Ali Khan who were his old friends and who owed 
Haji Ahmad a grudge, always spoke ill of him. They represented 
the enmity and opposition that really existed between Haji 
Ahmad and themselves and poisoned the mind of Allauddaula 
against Haji Ahmad to such an extent that Allauddaula at last 
took from him the seal of Dewani which had been with him from 
Sliujauddaula’s time and made it over to Mir Murtaza. Feeling 
greatly insulted, Haji Ahmad wrote to his brother all that had 
happened to him. Mahabat Jang saw the change and confusion 
that had taken place in the affairs of the Indian Empire. After 
Shujauddaula's death he saw that the time was most opportune 
for furthering the treacherous designs that he had entertained. 
He therefore secretly applied through Mohammad Ishak Yar 
Khan, who was at that time a great favourite of Mohammad 
Shah Badshah and was an old friend of Mahabat Jang, to 
obtain the Viceroyalty of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in his own 
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name from the time of the death of Shnjauddaula and he also 
promised to pay one crore of rupees as Penh hash and to send 
all the wealth and money of ShujauddauWs house. His request 
was granted by the King and he sent the Sanad of Yiceroyalty 
to him. He now began to entertain the idea of ruling Bengal 
and of killing the son of his own master. Apart from this, the 
complaints of his brother Iiaji Ahmad who had been writing to 
him all that was transpiring at Mnrshidabad and the informa¬ 
tion given him by treacherous persons like Jagat Seth Fateh 
Chand and other nobles of Murshidabad who had joined him 
were the chief cause of his enmity with Sarfaraz Khan. Mahabat 
Jang began to muster an army and to collect weapons of war on 
the pretext of marching aginst the zamindars of Bhojpore, till 
one year and one month of the rule of Allauddaula had elapsed. 
With a view to fight with Sarfaraz Khan he marched out of the 
city of Azimabad and encamped near the tank of Waris Khan. 
He summoned all the young and old Hindus and Muhammadans 
before him. When all had assembled he gave the Qtwran in the 
hands of the Muhammadans and Ganga water in the hands 
of the Hindus and asked them to take oaths of allegiance. He 
said :— ce I am going to fight with my enemy. I wish to have 
a solemn declaration from such trustworthy and old friends as 
yourselves for my satisfaction. If you wish to remain my friends 
and help me you should solemnly declare it on oath that you 
would not refuse to follow me even if I plunge into fire or water, 
that you would remain enemies of my enemies and friends 
of my friends and that you will be ever ready to help me. JJ 
The officers of the army, who together with the soldiers were 
the sincere friends and real well-wishers of Mahabat Jang, 
gladly accepted the conditions and took very strict oaths on the 
Quoran and Ganga water. Unanimously and as if with one 
voice, they exclaimed loudly that they were ready to accept his 
friendship and to show their bravery. The new employers 
followed suit and entered into a solemn agreement and became 
ready to accept the friendship of Mahabat Jang. Having 
obtained security on this point he disclosed the real fact to them. 
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H» related to tliem "how Sarfaraz Khan had been disgracing 
his brother and himself and then informed them of his intentions. 
As they had already entered into the solemn compact they had no 
alternative but that of believing his statements and helping him. 
The Darbar ended in the evening. The next morning, having 
left his son-in-law Zainuddin Khan as his naib in Patna, he 
marched towards Murshidahad. The arrangements regarding 
the way were so strict that no letter reached Murshidahad at that 
time and no traveller could outdistance him. When he reached 
the Pass of Shahabad, to pass through which would have been 
very difficult in case of the opposition of its keepers, he left his 
army in the valley and sent Mustafa Khan Afghan with two 
hundred horses and footmen together with the Parwcma and 
Dastak which bore the seal of Sarfaraz Khan and which had 
been sent ere this, to call a certain Jamadar to Murshidahad. 
He represented the Panoana to be a passport for his army and 
ordered Mustafa Khan to enter the Pass after showing it to its 
keepers, who were about a hundred or two hundred footmen and 
Barkandazes, and sound the drum of his camel after reaching that 
place. Mustafa Khan acted upon the order. When he arrived 
near the Pass, the keepers, as- usual, ordered him. to stop. 
Mustafa Khan sent the Dastak and the Panoana through a 
follower of his. The Mutasadcli (clerk) of the Pass ordered the 
Pass to be opened after seeing the Panoana and Dastak and 
allowed the men to enter. Having entered it, Mustafa Khan 
gave the appointed signal and sounded the drum loudly.- On 
hearing this, the vanguard of Mahabat Jang's army advanced 
in a body from the valley with much splendour. The keepers 
were confused and were about to move when Mustafa Khan 
cried with aloud voice: “ Take care : budge an inch andyou will 
receive due punishment - } all of you will be killed on the spot.-” 
Confused and perplexed all remained where they were and the 
men of Mustafa Khan opened the gate of the Pass. The van¬ 
guard of Mahabat Jang entered the Pass and the same day 
Jagat Seth Fateh Chand got Mahabat Jang's letter. Jagat 
Seth on calculating the days from the time Mahabat Jang 
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began his journey understood that he must have entered Telia- 
garh that day and would reach Murshidabad in five or six days 
time. He himself submitted the petition which was intended 
to be presented to Sarfaraz Khan and informed him of 
the state of affairs. The petition ran thus : " The disgrace 

of my brother Haji Ahmad has now reached its climax. 
I have, therefore, come down to this place to see that my 
(fair name) prestige is protected. I hope that you will allow 
Haji Ahmad with all his relatives and dependents to depart/' 
The great as well as the common folk were much surprised 
at the news. Sarfaraz Khan called together the nobles 
of the army and all his well-wishers. He also called Haji 
Ahmad and admonished him. Haji Ahmad began to talk 
very politely and mildly as suited the occasion and pro¬ 
mised that he would at once ask Mahabat Jang to return if he 
obtained leave to go to him.- Some were not disposed to grant 
him leave as they thought the statement of Haji Ahmad to be 
deceptive; others were disposed to believe in it. But Gholam 
Ghaus Khan, who was a respectable Sirdar of Sarfaraz Khan and 
was a brave man, submitted that Haji Ahmad be sent along with 
his family and his dependents to Mahabat Jang and that if he did 
not fulfil his promise he would be punished for his treacherous act. 
Sarfaraz Khan approved of his suggestion and sent Haji Ahmad 
along with his family and dependents to Mahabat Jang. Haji 
Ahmad after his arrival repeatedly sent representatives to Sarfaraz 
Khan and submitted that Mahabat Jang still owned allegiance 
to Sarfaraz Khan, and that Sarfaraz Khan should not therefore 
think of marching against him but that he should come out 
of the city ; after having audience and representing certain 
facts to him Mahabat Jang would return. Sarfaraz Khan 
believed in the representation of Haji Ahmad and came 
out of the city. On the 22 Muharram 1153 Hijra, Allauddaula 
Sarfaraz Khan came out of Murshidabad with his men and en¬ 
camped there. After three or four marches he reached KaJiamara . 
From there he reached mauzah Karmak which is on the bank of 
the Bhagirathi and encamped there. On this side Mahabat Jang 
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also came nearer and distributed ammunition the same night. 
The next morning, riding on an elephant, he divided his; army 
into three parts, and posted Rang Lall, who was a good Sirdar, to 
face Ghulam Ghaus Khan, and himself crossed the Bhagirathi 
with two divisions, one of which he sent to the rear, of 
Sarfaraz Khan and with the other faced his front. Both sides 
opened fire. Gholam Ghaus Khan showed such conspicuous 
bravery and fought so intrepidly that Rang Lall was killed 
with a large body of his men and the rest took to flight. But 
suddenly the army of Mahabat Jang attacked the rear of 
Sarfaraz Khan and caused much confusion while Mahabat Jang 
and his men attacked Sarfaraz Khan's front. In this double 
fight some famous generals of Sarfaraz Khan were killed with 
a very large following and in the thick of the combat a bullet 
struck Sarfaraz Khan and kiMed him on the spot. The army of 
Sarfaraz Khan was also defeated. The driver of Sarfaraz Khan's 
elephant, seeing his master dead, took-the elephant out of the 
battle-field and advanced towards Murshidabad. When Gholam 
Ghaus Khan's eyes fell on his master's elephant, he thought his 
master was taking to flight owing to his cowardice, and he 
therefore sent a horseman to bring the elephant before him. 
When the horseman came alongside the elephant, the driver 
said that his master was killed and that it was his corpse that he 
was taking back. The horseman returned and informed Gholam 
Ghaus Khan of the matter. On hearing the news the bright 
world looked dark to this brave, conscientious and faithful general. 
With his men he sprang on the army of Mahabat Jang like 
a lion and proved his manliness and bravery, till ait last he 
was himself killed together with his two sons and his friends and 
went to the everlasting Heaven. In the same way other generals 
of Sarfaraz Khan fought with Mahabat Jang's army, and Maha¬ 
bat Jang gained victory over the son of his master, possessed 
himself of his tents, furniture, etc., and sent his brother Haji 
Ahmad towards Murshidabad. Haji Ahmad with the rapidity 
of wind and lightning reached Mushidabad and proclaimed the 
rule of Mahabat Jang by beat of dram. He removed the eonfu- 
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sion and brought all the offices and treasury of Sarfaraz Khan in 
his possession. At the sad news of the death of Sarfaraz Khan, 
the cries and wailings of his family were heard. In this short 
narrative it wotild be difficult to dwell on the straits to which 
Allauddaula's family were reduced in consequence of this 
lamentable circumstance. 

Accounts of Nawab Mahabat Jang Bahadur. 


Nawab Mahabat Jang, whose real name was Mohammad Ali 
Verdi Khan, was in the beginning one of the office bearers of the 
King J s Court. : How and through what influence he came to 
Bengal from Hindustan has already been related in the descrip¬ 
tion of ShujauddauIVs rule. It is not necessary to re-narrate 
it here. In short, two days after the death of Sarfaraz Khan, 
Mahabat Jang in the middle of the month of Safar 1152 Hijra 
entered Murshidabad with great jTomp and splendour and with 
much magnificence and grandeur sat on the masnad of the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal, ; Beliar and Orissa and ordered public 
rejoicings. 5 The aristocracy of the city were granted audience 
and presented His Excellency with nazars, Mahabat Jang 
obtained all the wealth and treasures that had been amassed by 
Jafar Khao, Shujaudelaula and Sarfaraz Khan, which were worth 
more than a hundred crores. He sent one crore in cash and some 


other valuables wbrth about a crore, which he had gained on con¬ 
fiscating the 5 bouse of" Sarfaraz' Khan, to Mohammad Shah. The 
King conferred upon him the title bf Hisam-ud-daula and gave him 
the mansab of ’Haft IIazari and the privilege of keeping Main 
and Maratib. He gave the permanent (Subadari) governorship of 
Behar to his younger son-in-law Zainuddin Ahmad Khan whom 
he had left at Azimabad as his Deputy, and asked for him the title 
of Ihtishamuddaula Bahadur Haibat Jang, and a Palld, Jhalardar, 
the mansab of Haft Hazari (keeping 7,000 men) and the privilege 
of keeping ’ ‘Maki , Maratib and JNaubat and Jlctm. For 
his elder son-in-law, Nawzish Mohammad Khan, he asked 
the office of Haft Hazari (7,000 men) and for the title of 
lhtisbaiUucldaula Bahadur Shahamat Jang and conferred upon him 

office of Jahangirnagar 
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and the Diwani of (Khalsa Sharifa) Khas Mahal of Bengal. 
To his third nephew, Syed Ahmad Khan he gave the ah ore pri¬ 
vileges and the title of Mohamnddaula Bahadur Saulat Jang 
and gave him the Deputy Governorship of Orissa after taking it 
from Murshid Quli Khan, the son-in-law of Shujauddaula. He 
also honoured the other officers of his army who were concerned 
in shedding the blood of their innocent master Sarfaraz Khan 
with other titles and offices. Bai Alam Chand, the Dewan of 
Shujauddaula, was appointed to the office of Dewanship and was 
given the title of Rai Rayan, while Raja Janki Ram, the old 
Dewan of Mahabat Jang, was given the Dewanship of the other 
departments. 

He marched against Murshid Quli Khan, the son-in-law of 
Shujauddaula, the Deputy Governor of Orissa, and obtained 
victory over him in a battle. -Murshid Quli Khan together with 
his wife and children and all the wealth and treasures he had, 
embarked on board a ship and going towards the Deccan ended 
his life peacefully and in good circumstances under the protection 
of the Nizam-ul-mulk. 

After this Mahabat Jang got possession of the whole of Behar, 
Bengal and Orissa and devoted his energies to the financial and 
political administration of the country and worked with great 
firmness and ability/ He also collected all the things necessary 
for a governor and a noble for himself as well as for Iris nephews. 
He adopted Sirajuddaula, the son of his younger daughter 
Amina Begum, as his son, and gave him a princely education. 
He wished ardently that Providence in his merciful way may 
confer the Viceroyalty of Bengal and Orissa on his grandson. 
This is what he wished. But as a punishment for his act of 
killing the daughter's son of Jafar Khan, his daughter's sou was 
killed by Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan. An account-of this 
affair will, God willing, be given elsewhere. 

He discharged the duties of his high office honourably and 
he ruled for sixteen years from 1153 Hijra with great firmness 
and vigour. For about ten years during this period he had to 
remain engaged in fighting with Raghuji Mabratta and with 
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some o£ his treacherous employes such as Mustafa Khan, Sham- 
sher Khan and Sardar Khan by whose hands his son-in-law 
Zainuddin Khan had been killed. He always showed bravery 
and manliness in battle and was for the most part successful 
and victorious. At last on account of old age he made peace 
with Raghuji and made over to him the province of Orissa 
in lieu of CJiauth. He thus saved himself from the Mahrattas 
and his subjects from their ravages and loot. For six years 
after the peace, he spent his life in protecting the country and 
the property of his subjects and lived with ease and comfort and 
with a peaceful mind. He was very kind to his faithful subor¬ 
dinates and always bestowed favours upon them. It would 
require another boot by itself if I were to write about all the 
events and adventures of Mahabat Jang, and moreover it 
would be out of place in this small volume, and I therefore satisfy 
myself with this much and trust to futurity for the completion 
of this work. But I relate some of the events of the Nawab’s 
rule with the view of making these events of Mir Mohammad 
Jafar Khan’s life more clear. 

Nawab Mahabat Jang (Nazim), Governor of Bengal, was 
a very wise man. He had a keen insight into administrative 
and financial problems and proved himself a capable Governor. 
He had thorough acquaintance with military affairs, and was 
a brave warrior of his time. He made full inquiry before 
he took any judicial notice of facts. He paid not the 
slightest attention to the idle talk of sycophants. Truly 
speaking he seemed to have been bom to rule Bengal. 
Internal peace reigned throughout his dominions. All along 
he discharged the onerous duties of his exalted position with 
much credit, and by the force of his character raised himself in 
the estimation of not only his friends but also of his enemies. 

It is said that he had a step-sister, Shah Khanum, by 
a slave girl, whom he had given in marriage to Mir Moham¬ 
mad Jafar Khan by giving him the post of Bukbshi of his 
army (paymaster of his forces) on a salary of Rs. 5,000 a 
month. But being a shrewd observer of human nature, he was 
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very suspicious of Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan, and incessantly 
watched his movements and kept an eye over all his acts. 
He neither honoured him too much nor disgraced him, He 
always took a middle course. From Shah Khanurn there were 
born a son, Meeran alias Sadiq Ali Khan, and a daughter 
named Fatima Begum who was marriedjto Mir Mohammad Kasim 
Khan, Towards the close of Nawab Mahabat Jang J s rule, 
Nawab Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan kept two women named 
Munni Begum and Bakoo Begum of the Kanehin caste. He 
loved them most passionately, but through fear of Mahabat 
Jang kept the matter secret, till Nawab Mahabat Jang 
suffered from a fatal disease and made over the Viceroyalty 
to his grandson Sirajuddaula then a mere youth, advising 
him specially not to fight with the English, and at last died. 
Nawab Sirajuddaula, after the death of his grandfather, 
ascended the masnad of the Viceroyalty of Bengal—a Heaven¬ 
like Province. He reaped the consequence of his indolence 
and dissipation, his treachery, cowardice and meanness. He 
paid no attention to the advice given him by his grandfather 
and became the cause of his own downfall and death. 

Sirajuddaula sent his men to Rajnagar to arrest Kishen 
Bullabh, son of Raj Bullabh, the Dewan of the late Mahabat 
Jang. Kishen Bullabh fled to Calcutta where high English 
officers such as Mr. Drake and others took him under protection. 
This provoked the ire of Sirajuddaula and he asked the 
representatives of the English who were present in his court 
to send Kishen Bullabh to him at once together with his 
belongings if they really wanted their own safety for otherwise 
they would have to reap the consequences of this indiscretion 
and undue interference. In short, matters became more and 
more complicated. The English replied that they could not 
make over the person of the man who had sought protection 
under the Company^ flag but that they were ready to make 
good the defalcations made by him (Kishen Bullabh). Siraj¬ 
uddaula at last marched against the English on the 22nd 
Ramzan 1169 A.H. and captured the factory of Calcutta which 
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at tlie time contained only a few men under Mr. Drake. 
The remaining English fled on board a ship and Calcutta came 
into the possession of Sirajuddaula. He posted a large 
force in the Makhua Police-station with the object of : arresting 
the advance of the English if they came and himself went to 
Murskidabad. When the ship conveying the English from Cal¬ 
cutta reached Madras, they were invited by Mr. Clive, then a 
commander of the English forces sent to help Nawab Moham¬ 
mad Ali Khan, Nazim of Areot. Clive also sent a despatch to 
England giving a graphic account of the recent doings of Siraj¬ 
uddaula. But after further consultation he embarked on board 
a ship with the men under his command, and without waiting 
for orders from England, sailed for Calcutta. Having anchored 
at sea he sent friendly letters through spies to Nawab Jafar 
Ali Khan, Jagat.Seth, Mahtab Chanel, Malitab ChancFs brother, 
Maharaja Sarup Chand, Fakhrul Tujjar and others, whose 
names the author does not remember at this time. TJi.e spies 
delivered the letters to the addressees. The cruelty of Sirajud¬ 
daula was such that Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan and 
the other great men of the city did nob consider their 
lives and properties secure, and they therefore looked upon 
the letters received from Clive as a God-sent blessing and 
entertained a secret love for the East India Company. To Mr. 
Clive J s letters they simply sent this couplet in reply :— f< The 
pupils of our eyes are thy nest : Be kind and come because this 

house is thine.” 

At last alter some further correspondence everything was 
settled between the parties and the solemn compact was signed, 
giving to Meer Mohammad Jafar Khali the permanent Subedar- 
ship of the Province. Erom this place Clive maiched towards 
Calcutta till at last he reached near the- Makhua Police-station. 
By a night attack he defeated Sirajuddaula/s men who were 
posted on the spot. On entering Calcutta with his parly he occupied 
the vacated bungalows. A detailed account of the affair would 
he rather too lengthy for this work. To be short, froin Calculta, 
to; Murskidabad there were, fought- scyeral. battles between .Siraj- 
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uddaula, Siraj uddaula's men and the English. But in.:. almost 
every one of these the English, were- victorious: arid Sh’ajmB 
daula was defeated,, till at. last lie fled towards the north. But 
at or near Rajmahal he fell into the hands, of Meer, Mohammad 
Jafar Khan and was made prisoner. BukNawah Meer.. Moham-s 
mad Jafar Khan felt no regard-for the past favours shown to him 
by Siraj uddaula, and mercilessly put him to death together with 
his brother Mirza Mehdi. 

Navvab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan now met Major Olive 
and the other English officers at Oassimbazar. Nawah Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan signed a treaty giving 6-annas of the 
entire revenue of the province to the English, and with the oon„ 
sent of the English ascended the masnacl of - Viceroyall$y. 

This incident enhanced the power and-prestige of'the East 
India Company. The author does not remember the exact • date 
of the occurrence, but it took pla,ee perhaps in 1768 a.d. 

As it is the intention of the author to give a more detailed 
account of the reign of Meer Mohammad Kasim, he does not 
like to dwell at great length on other cognate matters. Bnt for 
the. sake of continuity he will’first mention a few facts of Nawab 
M eer Mohammad Jafar Khan's reign after which die will narrate 
the events of Mohammad East mV life, in. which will] also, be 
introduced some accounts of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. 

To the best of the author's recollection all; the vast: treasure 
that-had been amassed by Jafar. Khan, Murshid Quli Khan 
and Sarfaraz Khan and considerably increased by Ali Yerdi 
Khan fell at once into the hands of Meer Mohammad;Jafar* Khan 
when he was placed-on the throne by Major Clive .and the other 
English officials after the death of Sirajuddaula. The English 
had no idea of the vastness of this hoarded wealth, of which the 
new viceroy became the possessor. Meer Mohammad; Jafar. 
Khan promised to pay- to the English only three crores of rupees, 
the amount that had'been looted from their, factory at Calcutta, 
and brought the whole of- Bengal-, and: Bihar in his possession, 
and control. Meeran alias Mohammad Sadiq Ali Khan wag the 
son of Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan from his nikahi 
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wife Sfhah Khanum. This young man was by nature unscru¬ 
pulous and intriguing and had a great hold on his father. lie 
was appointed the deputy of the Viceroy during his fathers life¬ 
time. He meddled unnecessarily with the administrative and 
financial affairs of the country and had some innocent persons, 
specially some women of Nawab Mahabat Jang-’s family, 
executed without any fault. But Divine revenge fell upon him 
for his cruel act, an account of which is given below : — 

General consternation prevailed in Behar owing to the arrival 
of Shah Alam in its vicinity. Kamgar Khan, a loyal zamindar 
of Behar, together with some respectable Khans of Patna, viz. 
Nawab Hidayet Ali Khan and others went over to the King's 
army, and there was a great dislocation of both public and pri¬ 
vate business. Much loss of life and property was caused in 
consequence of this disturbance. Hearing all this Saddiq Ali 
Khan came from Murshidabad to Patna, and with the help of 
the English army defeated the King's force first in Behar and 
then near Burdwan and thence returned to Murshidabad. 

As the events of the viceroyalty of Meer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan and Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan are long, e.g. the return 
of Meeran from Murshidabad to Patna for the purpose of fighting 
with Khadim Hossain Khan, the Arnil of Purneah, the death of 
Meeran on the way by a lightning strobe, Mir Mohammad Jafar 
Khan's arrival at Patna for the purpose of confiscating the forts, 
etc., of Baja Bam Narain, Baja Bam Narain's peace with Colo¬ 
nel Clive Sabit Jang, the interview of Maharaja Shitab Bai Baha¬ 
dur with Colonel Clive Sahit Jang through Mr. Amyatt, the senior 
officer of the Azimabad Factory, the alliance entered into by 
Colonel Clive and some other English officials with Maharaja 
Shitab Bai Bahadur, the wars of Shah Alam, the accession of the 
King on the throne through Maharaja Shitab Bai Bahadur and 
the treaty between the Company and the king through Maharaja 
Shitab Bai Bahadur, an account of which cannot be fully narrated 
even in two volumes, the author leaves them for t he present and 
relates only such events as relate to Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan, 
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The author remembers that Khadim Hossain Khan, Mir 
Mohammad Jafar Khairis subordinate at Purneah, possessed riches- 
amassed by previous governors and misappropriated the revenues 
of the Perganahs, He had appointed some eight thousand men 
(horse as well as foot) and through the fear of Hawaii Saddiq. 
Ali Khan broke with Meer Jafar Khan, looted Purneah, and in 
the hope of gaining the goodwill of the king came to Hajipur. 
Captain Knox and Maharaja Shitab Rai Bahadur with their men 
crossed the river G-anges, gave battle to Khadim Hossain Khan 
and defeated him completely. Captain Knox says that Maharaja 
Shitab Rai Bahadur displayed much courage and bravery during 
the fight, which were highly commended and appreciated by the 
English. 

After his defeat Khadim Hossain Khan went towards Cham- 
paran. A few days after, Meeran with British troops under the 
command of Colonel Clive marched to Patna and thence towards 
Champaran. Meeran was struck by lightning on the way and 
died. Colonel Clive drove Khadim Hossain, Khan out of the 
country and with the corpse of Meeran returned to Patna and 
thence to Murshidabad. After a few days Colonel Clive went 
to Calcutta, made Mr. Drake a senior officer of the Calcutta 
factory (perhaps temporary) and himself sailed to England,. 
From Madras he sent Mr. Henry Vansittart Shamauddaula 
Bahadur, the senior officer of Madras, to Calcutta. Mr. 
Vansittart was a capable officer and was eminently fitted for the 
honourable post to which he was newly appointed. Mr. Amyatt, 
the senior officer at Patna, was transferred to Calcutta as a junior 
member of the Council and Mr. Apes became the senior officer 
at Patna. 

Meer Jafar Khan felt very sad and disturbed in conse¬ 
quence of the death of his son and could not therefore attend to 
his business, which as a matter of course caused much disorder, 
and led to the rise of Meer Mohammad Qasim. 
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By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 


I.—Habitat. 

0£ the various aboriginal tribes inhabiting the tributary 
states of Orissa, the Pabri (Pahari) or Hill Bhuiyas of the 
Bonai and Keonjhar states are, with the exception of the 
Juangs of Keonjhar, ethnologically most interesting, I took 
advantage of the last Puja vacation to make a preliminary 
study of the Hill Bhuiyas of the Bonai state and the result of 
my enquiries is summarized in this and following chapters. 

The state of Bonai lies between 21° 39' and 22° 8' North 

. Latitude and 85° 23' East Longitude and 
The Country. , _ . b 

is bounded on the North by the Saranda 
Pargana of the Singhbhum district and the Nigra Pai'gana 
of the Feudatory States of Gangpur, the Feudatory States of 
Bamra and Pal Lahara, on the West, too, by the Bamra State, 
and on the East by the Feudatory State of Keonjhar. The 
river Brahman! which is formed by the Union, at village 
Panposh in the Gangpur State, of the Ghota Nagpur rivers the 
Sankh and the South Koel enters the Bonai State near village 
Banki and traverses the state from north to south dividing it 
into halves. It is mainly the open tracts of land between 
either bank of the river and the hill ranges that rise a few 
miles beyond on the east and west of the river which is suit¬ 


able for regular wet cultivation of rice, and it is in these tracts 
that the Hinduized Bhuiyas, the Gonds and other Hinduized 
tribes and a few Hindu castes live. The Hinduized Bhuiyas 
of the Plains call themselves Khandait (swordsmen) Bhuiyas 
or Pdnoli Said (Five Hundred) Bhuiyas, and form the 
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militia of the state, imitate many Hindu customs, and look 
down upon tho Hill Bhuiyas or Pabris, as they are called, as 
savages. The Hill Bhuiyas in their turn do not eat at the 
hands of the Iiinduized Bhuiyas whom they call ff Taler 
Bhuiyas 33 or “ Bhuiyas of the lowlands 33 . 

The Pabri or Hill Bhuiyas occupy the jungle-covered 
hilly regions extending’ east and north-east from about the 
tenth mile after the Brahmani is crossed at Bonaigarh, the 
capital of the state, up to the easternmost limits of the state and' 
passing beyond the Bonai state into the scate of KeQnj'haiv Of 
this large tract only a small portion to the north-east around 
village Kuira forms a fairly well watered valley, and the Bhuiyas 
of this tract known as Kuira Pargana practise regular wet cultiva¬ 
tion of rice and call themselves <e Pinch Saia 33 Bhuiyas although 
there can be no doubt that they were originally Pabyis or Hill 
Bhuiyas like the Bhuiyas of Pabri Pargana, and they still form 
marriage alliances with the latter and follow practically the 
same customs and usages. The more well-to-do amongst these 
Bhuiyas of the Kuira Pargana now seek the aid of Brahman 
priests at their marriages and disclaim relationship with the 
Pabri Bhuiyas. A few settlements of Pabri Bhuiyas are 
also met with in the Kumri Pargana to the south-east of 
Pabri Pargana. In this paper I shall deal mainly with the 
genuine Pabri Bhuiyas of the Hills of Bonai and refer only 
incidentally to the customs of tho other Bhuiyas of the state to 
show how the latter have diverged from the primitive customs 
still obtaining among the Pabris. 

The land of the Pabri Bhuiyas rises several hundred feet 

above the central valley of the Brahmani and consists of 
a series of most inaccessible hill ranges covered with tangled 
forests in which the tiger, the panther, the hyena and the wild 
dog prowl about for their animal prey and, if possible, for some 
stray human victim ; where the wild elephant, the bison, the 
wild pig (Sus In die us) and the hear roam about in search of 
food and occasionally cause great damage to the scanty maize 
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and. other crops and vegetables grown on the hill slopes by the 
Pabri Bhuiya. The nilgai {Ported pictus), the sarnbar {.Rusa 

aritoteln), the cMthal or spotted deer ( Axis maculatus), the 
mouse deer ( Meminnd Inclica) and the four-horned antelope 
(Fafrecerus quadricornis) are pretty common in these heavy 
jungles, and constitute occasional game for the Hill Bhuiyas, 
who, however, live chiefly on vegetable diet. 

During my stay in these parts I heard frequent complaints 
of wild elephants and wild pigs damaging the crops and vege¬ 
tables of my Pabri friends, and in my journey through these 
jungle-covered hill ranges, footprints and fresh excrement of 
wild elephants were pointed out to me as indicating the recent 
presence of those animals; and one of my party succeeded in 
bagging a huge wild pig which required four strong men to 
carry the carcase. Wild fowl of various binds are abundant 
in these jungles. The Sal (Shorea robusta) predominates in 
these forests, and among other important trees are the Sisu 
{Dalbergia sissoo), Asan (Terminalia tomentosa ), Kusnm 
{Schleichera triuga), and Pidsdl {Pterocarpus marsupium). 
Jungle fruits, edible roots and wild herbs of a few varieties 
found in their native jungles are utilized by the Iiill Bhuiyas 
to supplement their scanty stock of food, and certain herbs 
and roots of their jungles are used by them for medicinal 


purposes. 

The home of the Pabri Bhuiyas is on a much higher eleva- 

x tion than the plains of Bonai and is eon- 

Climate. * 

sequently much cooler and pleasanter. The 
hills rise to an elevation of from 2,000 to over 3,500 feet above sea 
level. Owing however to the presence of heavy tangled forests, 
the ’climate is at certain seasons unhealthy and malarious, 
although the indigenous population resist malaria much better 

than outsiders. Spleen among children is not uncommon and 


most people are liable to attacks of fever, especially after 
the rains. 
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II.—A PaTbri Settlement. 

The settlements of the Pabris or Pahari Bhuiyas nestle in 

the valleys between successive hill ranges, gen- 
Houses and ©rally close to one of the numerous tiny boulder- 
tlieir Con- covered hill-streams that trickle down the valleys. 

Each settlement owns a large tract of forest 
land within the limits of which the village site is shifted from 
time to time. They leave one site when ail the trees on it have 
been cut down and the ho man and da hi lands exhausted, and 
remove to another site within the area. They again return to the 
old site when new trees have grown up to some height. In some 
villages this shifting of sites is done once every ten years. Each 
village consists of from about a dozen to about 40 houses, and 
each house consists of from one to four huts. The huts are gener¬ 
ally rectangular in shape with two sloping roofs. The walls are 
made of logs of wood planted vertically on the ground and plas¬ 
tered over with mud from inside ; and the roofs are thatched. 
In the middle of the settlement is a decent and commodious hut 
called the Marfa* G/iar which is the dormitory for bachelors 
and also serves as an occasional guest house. Arranged round 
the inner walls of this hut are the chdnffs } or tambourines, 
played upon by the young men in their dances. Some of these 
clangs are supported against the wall, while others are suspended 
with string from deer horns affixed to the walls. In front of 
the Manda Gkar is a spacious yard which is called the daf bar or 
meeting ground where dances are held in the evenings and where 
the tribal pail duty at & sit when occasion arises. On one side of this 
yard is a round wooden post from 3 j to 4.| feet high affixed to 
the ground which is called the Sttbli'i Kluritd (Auspicious post) 
or the " Gain-Sri-khuuta ” or post representing the tutelary 
goddess of the village. When a new village site is selected, 
this post is first stuck up in its centre with ceremonies which 
will be described in a subsequent chapter ; and the prosperity 
or otherwise of the village is bound up with this post. If it is 
blown down by the wind or is otherwise uprooted, the village 
site must be forthwith changed as otherwise dire misfortune 
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■will overtake the settlement. By the side of the Manila GAar 
is generally another smaller hut which serves as the seat or 
temple of the mother-goddess Thakurani. Close to the Mclnda 
Ghar are the houses of the village headmen—the Naek, or 
secular, and the Dihuri, or sacerdotal, headman. All around are 
the huts of the other families of the settlement. Narrow lanes 
and by-paths run between rows of houses. Outside the older 
settlements are a number of jack-fruit trees and close to the 
settlements are hills on whose slopes the villagers have their 
scanty cultivation. On the comparatively more level ground 
between the hill slopes and the group of huts the villagers 
grow some vegetables such as pumpkins, beans, and yams. 

The following description of the house of a headman of a 

Pabri settlement will give an idea of the mate¬ 


rial condition of a comparatively well-to-do Pabri 

The house of the Dihuri of village 



Raonta consists of four huts. The main hut, which runs from 
north to south, is divided into two compartments by a partition of 
wooden posts placed side by side, leaving a n opening at one corner. 
The entrance to this hut is through a wooden door moving 
on a socket in the eastern wall. The northern compartment is 
used as a combined kitchen and sleeping room, the hearths 
being in front of the door and close to the western wall. The 
southern compartment is used as the bhitar or “innertabernacle 
where the ancestor-spirits are believed to have their seat and 
where offerings are made to them. No outsider is admitted into 
this room, and valued possessions of the family, in the shape of 
money, clothes, utensils and store of maize, rice and other 
grains, are stored there. Coins and clothes are kept in a bamboo 


box. The richest family rarely owns more than three or four 
brass utensils, but the generality have none whatsoever. T.hev 
eat from leaf plates and drink from leaf cups or pumpkin gourds; 
cooking vessels are all of earthenware. Palmleaf mats form 
their only bed. In a large settlement of nearly forty houses 
only two string beds could be found. The second hut, which 
is to the north of the first and also faces east, is called 
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the Meld-ghar in which I found a few earthen vessels for the 
brewing of rice beer, two bamboo umbrellas with bandies 
and one umbrella made of sidli leaves and having no handle, 
two brooms, some chop (Bdhinia scan dens) fibres, some ropes, 
a few empty bamboo baskets, a small pur a, or straw-rope 
receptacle containing rice for supplying rasad, or provisions 
to public officers visiting the village which the headman collects 
from contribution by the villagers, one winnowing basket, three 
pumpkin gourds, one palmleaf mat, one earthen jar of ghee (clari¬ 
fied butter) also meant for the rasad of public officers, one iisdh 
or weighing beam with a smalL bamboo basket suspended with 
strings at one end of the wooden beam ou which notches have 
been cut to indicate a seer (two pounds) and fractions of a seer. 
There were also in this room one rope sling (ghnr puni ) for dis¬ 
charging stones at small birds that eat up grain put out in dry in 
the snn, one /coircl or curved axe for cutting undergrowth in the 
jungle, one axe (budia or tdngi ), one ploughshare ( lohd ), one bow 
and four arrows, and one bugle made of a gourd for scaring 
away elephants in the jungles. This hut has also a door made 
of planks of wood joined together and moving on a socket. In 
this hut are sometimes accommodated relatives of the family, 
such as a married daughter and her husband, when they come on 
a visit. The bachelors of the village also sleep in it when the 
Manda Ghar is occupied by guests. In front of these huts are 
two other huts, one used as a cattle-shed and the other as fowl 
pen and dhenki ghar where rice is busked with a mortar and 
pestle. The cattle-shed has a floor made of logs of wood placed 
side by side over the earthen floor. These two huts have 
doors made of split bamboo. The average Pabri Bhuiya has no 
separate dhen/ci ghar, and only a few Pabris own cattle and 
require a cattle-shed, only one, two or three men in a big settle¬ 
ment own cattle and plough, and the others who require the 
occasional use of a plough borrow it from some neighbour. A 
bole for busking grain with the wooden pestle is usually made 
in tbe floor of the compartment used as tbe kiteben. Tbe average 
Pabri has no separate storeroom and tbe bhitar or inner compart- 
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ment also serves as the store or lumber room. Decorations to 
the houses or drawings on the wall are practically unknown, but 
the walls are sometimes coated over with a kind of yellowish 
earth with which the PabrPs scanty clothes are also dyed. 


Men and women are well-proportioned, of medium height, 

and rather light build. The hair is black and 
Physical Fea plentiful on the head, but generally scanty on 

the rest of the body, though men with good 
beards and whiskers are occasionally seen. The hair is ordinarily 
straight but sometimes it has a tendency to curl, and I met 
one or two men with distinctly curly or rather woolly hair. The 
mouth and teeth are well formed and the eyes are straight and 
of medium size, sometimes small. Their heads are dolieocephalie, 
their noses are broad but not so broad nor so depressed at the 
root as among most other aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa. The skin of the Pabri Bkuiya also shows a much 
lighter brown tint than that of the average Dravidian and 
Muni da-speaking aborigines. This is a trait which at once 
strikes the observer. The women are even fairer than the 
men. But the Pabris are mostly prognathous, the projecting 
cheeks and jawbones giving a certain squareness to the face. 
The lips are generally rather thick. Both sexes are very agile 
and can stand fatigue well and travel great distances. The 
weekly market held every Saturday at village Ivhutgaon on 
the westernmost extremity of the Pabri country where the 
Hill Bhuiyas exchange grains and vegetables for salt, 
tobacco and cloth with the lowlanders is attended by women 

as well as men from the end of Pabri Pargana, a distance of 
twenty miles. And I have seen several Pabri Bhuiyas bearing 
heavy loads on carrying poles slung across their shoulders walk at 
a fair pace across the jungles and hills of the Kuira and Pabri 

parganas a whole day with only a couple of hours’ rest on the way. 
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The Pabri Bhuiya is cheerful, lighthearted, and even gay 
Mental Char- in the presence of acquaintances, although shy 
acterlstics. and timid before strangers. At my first visit 

to the Khutgaon bazar a number of Pabr 1 
women and some young men fled at sight of the stranger, and it 
was with difficulty that a few could be induced to allow me to 
photograph them. On a closer acquaintance with them I found 
them frank, friendly and hospitable. Although they are respect¬ 
ful to people in authority and to those they consider worthy of 
respect, they are not servile, and an air of equality comes natural 

to them in their intercourse even with the highest authorities 
they know. They assume an air of superiority to the Kols— 

as they call the Munda, Oraon and other immigrants from Chota 
Nagpur and elsewhere. These “ Kols ” who have settled in the 
Pabri villages with the permission of the headmen have to carry 
burdens and render certain other services at their bidding. The 
Pabri Bhuiyas are an industrious people. Both sexes bathe daily 
and they keep their houses clean and tidy. In intelligence they 
compare favourably with most other hill tribes. The Difoiri or 
priest of one of the Pabri villages I visited impressed me as 
exceptionally intelligent. On certain points about which a Pabii 
Bhuiya decided to withhold information from me, he remained 

firm even when in a state of drunkenness, though he was other- 

•» 

wise extremely voluble and talkative. Like aboriginal tribes 
not spoilt by contact with a superior civilization, the Pabri 
Bhuiyas are on the whole simple, .truthful, and honest hut timid, 
stubborn, and easily excitable. They value chastity in the 
married of both sexes. A male or a female, married or unmarried, 
going wrong with a person of a different tribe is regarded as 
a heinous social offender and is punished with excommunication. 
The men are addicted to drink but women abstain from it. 


IV.—Dress and Ornaments. 


The dress of the Pabri Bhuiyas is of the simplest. At home 


Dress. 


most men wear only a very short loin cloth 
round the waist, and the poorer men wear only 
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a strip of perineal cloth kept in its place by a string round the 
waist. Boys and girls up to the age of twelve or thirteen almost 
invariably wear such perineal cloths which the girls change for 
a longer cloth only when strangers visit the village or when they 
dance in the evenings. Young men at their dances and festivals 
wear long loin cloths with one end hanging down below the 
knees. Except the poorest, each man has two full-sized cloths, 
one worn round the waist and another as an upper garment. 
These however are used only on special occasions and during visits 
to other places. The cloths of men and women are all dyed 
a light yellow with a kind of yellowish earth which is abundant 
in the country. 

An adult Pabri female uses a cloth about twelve cubits long 
which is worn as a combined skirt and shawl. Poorer women 
have each only one such cloth, which is used while going out, 
whereas a smaller waist cloth is worn in the house. Women 
have generally a separate bathing place a little apart from that of 
the men. As most women have only one cloth, they take it off 
before entering the water. 

Girls and young women wear a number of thick brass brace¬ 
lets (iera) on both arms, brass rings ( muiU ) on 
Ornaments. £j ie fingers^ a larger number on the left hand 

than on the right, a number of toe rings (jkutia), one brass 
anklet (pahfir) on each leg, one or two wristlets (tar) on each 
wrist, and one or more bead necklaces ( mari ) made of brass or 
lac (pahfira)j or both. Most young men wear bead necklaces. 
Neither tattooing of the body nor cicatrization is practised. The 
headmen of villages use no head-dress and are not distinguished 
by any particular insignia of office. But the Pabri Garh-Naek 
of village Kuira, the headman appointed by tlie Baja for the 
whole of the Kuira Pargana consisting of twenty-nine villages, 
has been presented by the Raja of Bonai with a costly silk dress 
consisting of paijama , chapJcan, turban, belt, sword and shield, 
and the Pabri Maha-Naek or headman appointed by the Baja 
for the whole Pabri Pargana has also been presented with a robe 
of honour by hirp. These men are not the recognized social or 
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religions headmen for their respective parganas hut they wield 
great influence as the intermediary between the people and 

the Raja. 

Daily Life. 

The daily life of the men is largely devoted to the produc¬ 
tion of food by the led man and the ddlii system of cultivation. 
The ddhi process of clewing land is as follows : A portion of 
a hill slope is selected for clearance and all the trees on it are 
cut down and arranged in rows and a large number of hushes 
and shrubs are also cut. down and placed round the trees. 
These ate left for some time to dry and then they are set fire to. 
When the trees are all reduced to ashes the land is dug up and 
made ready for the cultivation of upland (gord) rice. 

The ltd man process of preparing lands for cultivation is as 
follows : A plot of hill slope is selected for the purpose and 
all bushes and shrubs growing on the site are cut down and 
placed in heaps at the foot of each tree on the selected plot, and 
left to dry for a month or so. If in the meanwhile other bushes 
or shrubs have sprouted they are also cleared, and fire is set 
to all these heaps of hushes and shrubs so as to burn all the 
branches and twigs of the trees. The ashes are now spread 
all over the plot, and the komdn is ready for cultivation. Gen¬ 
erally on one portion of a led man, upland rice is sown, and on 
another such crops as mahd (maize), marud (21 leu sine corocana) 
and /cdnffu are grown, and on the ashes at the feet of the stand¬ 
ing trunks of trees, vegetable creepers such, as sim (beans) 
and tllnik are planted so that the creepers may go up the 
trees. 

"Wet cultivation of paddy is rare in the Pabri pargand 
which is full of hills and jungles. In a few villages at the foot 
of the hills a little wet cultivation of low-land paddy, known 
as Bil dhdn , is now practised. 

Prom the month of Magh (January) to Baisakh. (April), men 
are engaged in the preparation of ddlii and Icomdn fields. 
Between Palgun (March) and Baisakh (May) both men and 
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women carry cattle-dung manure to their fields. It is not per¬ 
missible to cut clown trees or manure the fields until the 
new mango blossoms have come out and the Magh-jatra 
festival in January as well as the Am-nua ceremony, which 
follows shortly afterwards, have been performed, and paddy 
cannot be sown unless the Tirtia-muti ceremony has been cele¬ 
brated in Bais'akh (April). These ceremonies will be described 
in a subsequent chapter. Women are not allowed to cut trees 
or plough the fields, but they may break clods of earth in the 
fields; this is generally done with axe-handles. In these months 
also the men cut down from the jungles trees which are 
taken to theii fields and burnt for ash-manure ; and men and 
more particularly women dig for edible roots, yams and tubers. 
As soon as there is a shower of rain the men plough their 
fields; and then again when the weather is dry they bring to the 
fields wood for burning into manure or apply cattle-dung manure 
to the fields. In the months of Chait and Baisakh (March- 
May) men also go out to hunt deer, wild pigs or other animals. 
Between March and May, when the streams are almost dry, 
boys and men catch fish with their hands. Boys and girls give 
such help to their parents as they can in household and field 
work. They also draw water and look after the cattle. Between 
the months of Magh and Baisakh the work of repairing and 
building of houses is also undertaken. In Baisakh and Jaistko 
(April—June) the fields are sown by the men with paddy, the 
uplands being sown after the lowlands, if any. In Asarh (July) 
transplantation is made in the bll lands, if any, men and 
women both taking part in the operations, but the subsequent 
reploughing and levelling of the fields are the business of the 
men alone. In Sraban and Bhado (August-September) both 
men and women weed the rice fields. In Bhado (August) 
gor a or upland rice is harvested and rdsi ( sesamum ), malctii 
(maize) and a few other grains and vegetables are sown on the 
uplands ; and wet lands, if any, are embanked to store water 
in them. In Aswin (September-October) both men and women 
harvest the gor a (upland) rice, and in Kartik (October) the Ml 
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(lowland) rice, if any. In Aghan (November) tlie harvested low¬ 
land rice is threshed and winnowed. Such is the yearly routine. 
The period between the sprouting of the crops and the harvesting 
is one of great anxiety and sleepless vigilance. Most of the 
male population of a village have to be in their fields at night 
to protect the crops from the ravages of wild elephants, 
bears and other animals. A hind of rude scaffolding is perched 
on some tree in the field to serve as the resting-place of the 
watchers, and logs of wood are kept burning at the foot of the 
tree where the men by turns warm themselves. In the day-time 
women too may be seen helping the men to protect the ripening 
corn from birds andbeasis.. On a day in October when I arrived 
at noon at a Pabri settlement of about forty families, I found 
the whole adult male population and many of the women thus 
engaged in their fields. 

This arduous round of duties is, however, relieved now 
and then by pujas and festivals which mark the termination of 
one stage of labour and the beginning of another, such as the 
Magh-jatra festival in January when old fire in all the houses 
is extinguished and new fire is ceremonially kindled by friction 
of two pieces of wood by the Diluri with eyes covered over with, 
riceflour cakes, all the villagers kindle their own new fire from 
this sacred fire and rice is boiled in milk over it and offered to the 
ancestor spirits. It is only after this ceremony that the forest 
trees may be felled. The Am-nua festival of the new mango blos¬ 
soms is celebrated in February, after which alone the fields may 
be manured ; the Tirtia-muti festival in April on which day sow¬ 
ing operations have to be commenced with a ceremonial sowing ; 
the Ashdri Pujd in July when sacrifices are offered to the tutelary 
deities ( Grdm-Sn , etc.) for rains and good crops, and the Bihira 
Puja at the same time after which alone transplantation of lowland 
rice may be undertaken ; the Gamha Punai festival in August 
when the Pabri celebrates his temporary respite from agricultural 
labours by making a feast of rice-flour cakes and other delicacies 
and giving absolute rest for two days to the cattle of the village, 
washing their hoofs, besmearing their forehead and horns with 
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sesamum oil and pounded turmeric and giving them raw rice as 
well as fried rice (Mai) to eat and burning earthen lamps at night 
in the cattle-sheds ; the Bar and Nua-hhai festivals in September 
when with appropriate ceremonies the first sheaves of upland rice 
are reaped by -each cultivator from his field and new rice eaten 
after offering the same to the gods ; and finally in some villages 
the KarumyaLra festival in October or November and the Pous. 
jatra festival in December, both pure festivals of rejoicing and 
merriment, the former alter the harvesting but before the thresh¬ 
ing of the rice crops and the latter after the rice has been 
harvested, threshed and garnered. These feasts and festivals 
will be described in detail in a subsequent chapter. 

D inin g respite from field labours men make gourd drinking 
vessels, bamboo sticks and bows, wooden pestles, mortars and 
the threshing apparatus called dken/ci ; and in the winter and 
spring their girls weave mats of wild date palms {Fdix sylnmlris). 
The girls of a village go in a body to the jungles and collect 
date-palm leaves and" sal leaves, and gather yams if or food and 
dry leaves for fuel. Women make cups and plates of the mll 
leaves. From Magh (January) to Baisakh (April), bachelors 
and maidens often visit other villages for dancing. When at 
lupine they dance at the darlar ground after the evening meal. 
Bachelors sleep together in the Mand a-g liar save in the months 
of Bhadra, Aswin and Kartik (middle of August to middle of 
November) when they mostly guard their kom&n cultivation. 

The f ollowing is the programme of a day's work that was 
gone through by a Pabri family during my visit to their village 
in October. The family consisted of Chan dan Pabri, his wife 
and a. younger brother. As they had harvested their gord paddy 
and had no wet cultivation they were not required to guard their 
fields. At cockcrow the two brothers got up, washed their 
faces, lighted a sal-leaf cigarette {pliilcd) ia the fire that is always 
kept burning in the house so long as there is anyone in it. Then 
Chandan and his brother took a plough and went to the thresh¬ 
ing ioor where they threshed gdfd rice. Chandan's wife, 
who had a baby in her arms, got up shortly aft§r her husband, 
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washed, her face and went with a winnowing* basket to the 
threshing door., and husked the threshed rice. The men tied 

up the rice in a bundle [bet) which the woman carried home 
on her head. Chandairis wife then prepared the mid-day meal 
which consisted of boiled rice and bciitfiru, or pumpkin sliced 
and boiled in water. After all had had their midday bath the 
men first took their meals and then the women. Chandan and 
his wife then went to the jungle, the former to collect fuel-wood 
and the latter to dig for yams, of which, different varieties are 
used for food, and to gather such fruits as jungle-figs ( dumar ), 
parai, jaulua, etc. On their return home, the woman boiled rice 
and say-leaves for the evening meal. After taking their meals 
they went to sleep,—the husband apart from the wife, as custom 
forbids a Pabri Bhiiiya to sleep with his wife so long as she 
continues to suckle her baby. 



(Continued from page 358, volume II.) 

By Girindra Nath Sarkar, B. A. 

S3, Asel _ km hende chatu _ dupila na. 

Of fair complexion a girl black an earthen pot carried on 
her head. 

Adan redo m chikana m ar [kaj ime ~h 
If you know what it is say. 

[Translation. J 

A girl of fair complexion carried a black earthen pot on her 
head. If you know, say what it is. 

Answer.—Soso * (a marking nut). 

24 Jiam doya kam d e_daia 

Grandmothers back not [yon] climb up can 

Adan_redom _ ‘'chikana mar [kajime]. 

If you know what it is, say 

[Translation.'] 

You cannot climb up [your] grandmother's back. If you 
know, say what it is. 

Answer .— Ginil (a wall). 

S5. Ji am tikita a _kam ud daia 

Grandmother cooked pot-herb not [you] devour can 
Adan redom chikana mar [kajime] . 

If you know what it is say. 

[Translation. ] 

You cannot devour pot-herb cooked [by] grandmother. If 
you know, tell me what it is. 

Answer. — Bo 2 -nb l (hair 1 of the head 2 ). 

* The answer to riddle No. 12 published in the last issue of the “ Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Society w is Song song. Both SonsoDg and Soso 
aro used by th« Hos to mean a marking nut, 
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26. Jiam kulputad kulpn* kam ni dais. 


Grandmother locked a lock not [you] open cam 
Adan redom chikana mar [kaj irne],. 

If you know what it is say. 

[ Translation .] 

You cannot open a lock locked [by] grandmother. If you 
know, sa.y what it is. 

Answer. —(J Watma^jo' 2 ) '(Fruit 2 of the Asait tree 1 }. 

[It can never be broken by the hand except with the help of 
& piece of stone or an iron bar.] 

27. Tuika, bamea poitakan 

Dwarf a Brahmin with the sacred thread on. 

[Translation.] 

A dwarf Brahmin with the sacred thread on. 


Answer ,— ’Renta (a spinning wheel)* 

28. fJeje te chakada 

fruits with will tempt 
kur bate_ba ba 

•of carved shape wil-l make you recede. 

[ Translation .] 

It will tempt you with its fruits but will make you recede 
with its thorns. 

Answer.—Bakdra (plum) \JZizyphis jnjuba\, 

29. Hisi dosi lio te bab ak5 runia 

Twenty thirty men with paddy are grinding 
Midoge ho nda-biurea 

only one is stirring and moving 

[Translation-] 

Twenty or thirty men are grinding paddy and only one man 
is stirring and moving it. 

Answer—Datako dado te{h) (Teeth and tongue). 

* A -similar word f< kulup ” is spoken by the people of Dhalbhum and Manbhmn 
in the Cliota Nagpur Division. The point of difference between the two words is the 
position of the letter “ n ,J which comes in one case after ' p ’ and in another, 
before ‘ p ’. 

f The two words * je je ’ are the corrupt forms of the two words * jo jo’, the 
plural form of ‘ jo ’ meaning a fruit. 
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SO. Pumli pun di 61 ere 

■IM OT W Mnmn taaan^sm rr^!^rtr^ , r a xur^ .... 

White white ground on 

herea 


—■ - ■ l— .■ ■-i--mTtrfY»^r»«TiT~3 bbkums*un3uum 


Tee 

• yHi. -- — 

hands with 
A •’a teko 


are sowing 
iria 


mouth with are reaping 

[ Translation .] 

They are sowing if, with their hands on a white ground and 
are reaping it with their mouths. 

Answer.—lundi Sdkdmre teeieko died ad teko pariiod. 
(They write on white papers and read the letters with their lips.) 

31. Kukuru unci are ramiko ch e 6 meo 
hollow of a tree in parrots are chirping. 

[Translation,] 

-Parrots are chirping within the hollow of a tree. 

Answer.—lid pud chdture gdngdi ho dtdtdore sari [ana, 
(maize is sounding within a broken earthen pot, at the time of 
being fried). 

32, Miat ganduie IT on,area 


one on wooden seat father-in-iaw 
Iviminia dahakimr 


dan g'h t er-in-! a w 


are sitting? 


Kaking 

-. rwirs MiM r-Mt a w a m ^ 

do not 


kepeda. 


touch [each other]. 

[Tranilation-~\ 

On a wooden seat, a father-in-law and his daughter-in-law 
are sitting together but the one does not touch the other. 

o 

Answer.-—Hiring king ( Two horns [on the head of an animal]). 

[When the father-in-law is within a room, the daughter-in- 
law would not enter it ; and if the clothes of the father-in-law 
are kept within a room, the daughter-in-law may enter it but 
woulu not touch tuem and vice versa. The idea of the one touching 
the person of the other is foreign to the' Hos of Singlibhum.] 

S3. Ned ax pire kuid king tepega tfina. 

On that held two kites are kicking. 

[Translation,] 

On yonder field, two kites are kicking each other. 
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Answer.—llatci (a winnowing fan). 

[Every Ho who possesses paddy-fields., has got a piece of 
land beside them. This land they keep dry and tidy to serve 
the purpose of a thrashing floor. After the paddy is cut from, 
the field, it is brought to the thrashing ground where it is 
thrashed and the corns are beaten out. The thrashing over, two 
Iios on two sides take two winnows in their hands and fan off 
the particles of dust, straw and such other useless things that are 
mixed up with the corn. The two winnowing fans, then, look 
like two kites kicking and fighting each other.] 

34. Miclo Ho punch gu tu ta 
One man white hill up to 

eda tuire 
being taken up 
ae tege senoa, 

will go further of himself 

[Translation.'} 

There is a man who, on being taken up to the white hill, will 
climb further upwards of himself. 

Answer.—Mu ho do mdndi 5ndo pmdi gulw do data ho 
(The man is food and the white hill is the number of teeth), 

35. Enga do kud banga 

Mother hunch-baoked 

honkodoko sengera 

children straight 

[Translation.] 

The mother is bunch-backed, but the children are straight. 

Answer. — Sdr 2 dclsdr 1 (bow 1 and arrows 2 ). 

36. Enga do _tingu hapakanoa 

Mother stands still 

Honko doko _b uring hurjngta 

children little little 

Hoyde redoekd susuna 

when wind blows dance 

[ Translation .] 

The mother stands still. Her children are little. When 
wind blows they dance. 
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Answer.—Hesa ddru (peepul tree) [Ficus religiosd], 

[The mother is the trunk of the peepul tree., the children are 
the leaves.] 

37. Me do eratani barhisi apehisi 


One 

Honk5 


woman two scores three scores 
keb daia 


children can take into her armpits 


[Translation."] 

There is a woman who can take into her armpits two to three 
•scores of her children at a time. 

Answer, — *F5rdsd ddru (The jack tree) [Artocarpus integri - 
folia], 

38. Shinn m _ roatia _ jur jur 

Oil a small earthen pot smooth 


[Translation.,] 

A smooth and small earthen pot for oil. 

Atiswer -.— Urimutd (nose of an ox). 

39. Miafc 
One 

Misate 
at the 

One by one will the fruits appear and they will ripen at the 
•same time. 



Answer.—Chat ukc (earthen vessels). 

[In a pottery, earthen vessels are formed one by one. But 

they are put into the fire at the same time to be burnt and har¬ 
dened.] 


40. Enga do 
Mother 

Honkodo 

Children - 


tingu hapakano a 
stands still 
esuiko eperanga 
very quarrelsome 


* llie 0ri y a word fo - is poroso, and the Sanskrit word is j oanasa, cf. Colonel 
Pal ton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 177. « It is also probable that 
many (Hos) weveabs rbed into the family that conquered them, and this may 
account for the greater beanty of the Hos as compared with other Kols, and for 
their having in use a number of common vocables of Sanskrit origin,” 
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[ Translation .] 

The mother stands still ; her children are very quarrelsome. 
Answer.—~Mar chi (chilli). 

[The mother is the mar chi plant; the children-are the mar chis 
having a hot pungent taste.] 

41, Mido darure dubi an rege 
One on tree when he sits 

Sinuate dubuia fetal* pate aia 

n ‘ . . . ■ 'I '■ ' ■ » ■■■■■ mu i nf i ■ ■.■■ un i* ii»< 11»—Bi M wi w i. M . ■■ i 

Upwards turns the posterior downwards turns the mouth 

[Translation 

There is a creature ; when it sits on a tree,, it turns its pos¬ 
terior upwards and its mouth downwards. 

Answer-—Bddvri (a hat), 

42i Kamar d5 _n nuinai 

Blacksmith dives”into water 


Mara do 

da chetaa re 

susuna 

Peacock 

water above on 

dances 

Ho do 

kuti pa re 

tinguakan 

Man 

bank near on 

stands 

Hakufeoe 

sab-undia 


Pishes 

catches gathers- 



[Tra n&lation .J 

A blacksmith dives into water ; a peacock dances on the wafer ; 
a man catches and gathers fish standing on the bank near by. 

Answer.—Kdmdr do ban-si, mdrd do mdrd ind ond&hd dd' 
hdhuhansitdni (Blacksmith is the fish-hook, peacock is the 
peacock's feather, the man is the man who angles with lin© 
and hook). 

43. Mido kaejangana 

One boneless 

Oiere unduea 

in the earth makes hole 

Sirmate e'e rakabea 

Upwards excrements raises 

[Translation.] 

There is a creature [which is] boneless ; it makes holes in the 
earth and raises its excrements upwards. 
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Answer.—Land ad (an earth-worm). 

44. Miclo__komchong’ 

One 


sofa 


a stick with a curved end a thick stick 
Dubuire horsod ta 


into the rump 
Misao 


fixed 


emeii 


gives up 


even once not 

[ Translation .] 

There is creature with a curved stick fixed to its rump. It 
never puts the stick aside. 

Answer .— Seta (dog). 

[The creature is the dog and the stick is its tail.] 

45. A-am-TJndite gaonme 


Your mother's sister 
ujugaotanae 


that is your aunt 
kae dubduiii 


is suffering from boil not 


sit can 


[Translation.] 

Your mother’s sister, that is to say, your aunt, is suffering 
from boil. She c mnot sit down. 

Answer .— Chat a (sieve to filtrate rice beer with). 

[This sieve is made of bamboo, and is in form like a hollow 
conoid when turned upside dowuwards, with a circular brim and 
a pointed base.] 


40. Gaya gay a te 


rombakapi 


goakad 

a ♦ 


In every river bent sword carries 

[.Translation.'] 

There is a creature which carries curved swords from river to 


river. 

Answer.—Katlconi (a crab). 

[Curved swords mean the crab's forked legs.] 

47. Hatu efce hapakante senoa 

thorn the village silently goes 

B urure _ esuikaklaa 

In the forest makes great noise 

[: Translation .] 

It goes silently from the village; but on reaching the forest 
it makes great noise. 
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Answer. — Hake- (an axe). 

4S. Buruchi marang, dam marang ? 

Hill is it big tree big 

Darn marang 

tree big 

[Translation.'] 

Is the hill big or the tree big ? The tree is big. 

Answer.—Hake (an axe). 

[The hill is the axe made of iron which comes out of ore- 

found in hills. The tree is the wooden handle of the axe.] 

49. Pundi cliri snrlagate bolSa 

t *,7 J 

White stone straight enters 

[Tro mslalion. - ] 

A number of white stones are entering straight through. 
Answer .— Mdncli dunclti (cooked rice). 


[Cooked rice when 

swallowed 

enters straight into the 

stomach.] 



50. Gajakani 

iiclkd 

udkoce 


The dead one the living one devours 

[Translation.'] 

The dead devours the living. 

Answer.—Kumhad (A bamboo trap to catch fish with)?. 

51. Mundako ranchare 

A rich man's house in 

H ati-1 ai b orak e n a 

Elephant's bowels are lying- along 

[ Translation .] 

An elephant's bowels are lying in a rich man's house. 
Answer.—Bar bay dr (A long thick rope made of straw). 

5d. Mido setare do upuniakatate senea 

A creature in the morning with four legs walks 

Tara singi do bariakatiite senea 

At noon with two legs walks 

Aubtanre dd apeakatate senea 

In the evening with three legs walks 



to tnvMES'.' 


[Translation ^ 

A creature walks'with four legs in the morning,, with two* 
legs at noon and with three" legs in the evening. 

Answer.—Ho (a man). 

£A. man in his childhood goes on' all fours ; when grown’ upy 
he walks with two legs; when he becomes old, he takes the help 
of Si stick which serves- the purpose of a third leg.]. 



mt.-The Ma ng& Tree in: the M&rriag r e** 
Ritual of the Aborigines of Chota 
Hagpur and Santalia. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M,A. y BX. 

If we examine the marriage-rituals of the aborigines of Chota. 
Nagpur and Santalia, we come across a very curious feature 
thereof, namely,, the more or less important part played by the 
mango tree therein. Among the Mundas, the Birhors and the 
Bhumrj, all of whom are now in a primitive state of culture and 
live on the Chota Nagpur plateau, the bridegroom has, before 
the actual marriage with the human wife takes place, to go 
through the travesty of a wedding with a mango tree- Then 
again, among the Mundas and the Birhors of Chota Nagpur and 
the Santals who live in the Santal Parganas, the twigs or leaves 
of the mango tree are used largely in the performance of various 
rites ancillary to the main ceremony of the marriage. 

Let us, first of all, deal with the marriage-ritual of the 
Mundas of Chota Nagpur. When the Munda marriage procession 
leaves the bridegroom's village, it stops at the first mango tree 
{uli) on the way. Round the trunk of this tree, the bridegroom 
puts a mark of rice-flour dissolved in water and ties up a thread. 
The bridegroom's mother then sits down thereunder with the 
bridegroom on her knees. She then asks certain questions of her 
son, which being answered, the latter puts into his own mouth 
a mango-twig and molasses. After chewing the mango-twig 
a little, he gives the chewings to his mother who swallows the 
whole mass and blesses her hoy. 1 Similarly on the occasion of 
the performance of the bride's e Uli-Sakhi’ ceremony, the bride 
with a number of her female relatives next proceeds in the 

1 The Mundas and Their Country. By Sarat Cliandra Roy, p. 445. 
Calcutta : The City Book Society, 1912. 
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palanquin, vacated by the bridegroom, to a neighbouring mango 
tree. After her arrival there, the bride puts a mark on the tree 
with moistened rice-flour and ties up a thread around its trunk. 
This tree is thus made a witness [saJcJti) to the marriage. 1 

Then again, when the Munda bridegroom arrives at the court¬ 
yard of the bride’s house, a number of female relatives come out 
to meet him, each carrying a brass lota lilled with water and 
a pestle. Each of these women first sprinkles water on the 
bridegroom with a mango-twig and then brandishes the pestle, 
jestingly saying : “ If you prove covetous, if you prove a thief, 

you will be thus beaten with a pestle .” s This custom of 
sprinkling the bridegroom with water by means of mango-twigs 
is alluded to in a Munda folk-song wherein a Munda youth, 
bidding defiance to all social restrictions, says :— 

“ For a bride I shall seek where affection will lead, 

My wishes alone the sole guide that I know. 

No sprinkling of water with mango-twigs III need, 

Mo mark of vermilion over my brow.” 3 

This practice of performing the lustration with mango-twigs 
is also resorted to on other ceremonial occasions, as will appear 
from the undermentioned incident in the Munda legend of 
Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Buna. It is stated therein that 
the Asurs led the Tord Kora towards their furnaces to offer him 
up as a sacrifice to appease Sing Bonga. The Tor5 Kora had 
previously given the following instructions about the correct way 
of performing this sacrifice. Two virgins, who should fast for 
three days and nights, should work the furnaces with bellows 
newly made of white goat-skin, and furnished with new bellow- 
handles and with a new bellow-nozzle, These bellows should be 
worked continuously and without any stoppage all the days and 
all the nights long. After the expiry of the prescribed three 
days., the% 

and thereby put out the fire. And the said water used for 

1 The Mundds and Their Country. By Sarat Chandra Hoy, p. 447. 

2 Op. cit., p. 446. 

3 Op. cit., p. 517. 
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sprinkling over the fire should he brought in new earthen pitchers 
placed over head-cushions made of cotton-thread. 1 

[I have not yet been able to ascertain whether the custom of 
performing the Uli-Sakhi is in vogue among the Oraons of Choia 
Nagpur. Perhaps, future researches into the marriage-customs 
of this interesting people will throw light on this point.] 

The ceremony of the Uli-SaMii is also performed among 
the Birhors who are one of the most savage of the jungle- 
peoples of Chota Nagpur. This quaint rite is performed 
among them almost in the same way as amongst the Mundas 
of the same province, as will appear from the following account 
thereof. On his way to the bride's village, tbe Birhor bride¬ 
groom, who is carried in the arms of his elder sister's 
husband and is accompanied by his mother and other women¬ 
folk of his land a or settlement, is, first of all, taken to a mango 
tree. The women take with them a lota or jug of water, 
two leaf-platters and several leaf-cups, each of which contains 
molasses, rice-flour, vermilion and some unbleached thread. 
After reaching the foot of the tree, the bridegroom makes, with 
the little finger of his right hand, a vermilion-mark on the trunk 
thereof. While his little finger is still in contact w r ith the tree, 
a woman of the party winds a strand of the unbleached thread 
five times round the trunk of the mango tree just below tbe 
vermilion-mark. Then some one of the party strikes the branches 
of the tree with a stick or club and fetches down some leaves 
or twigs thereof. Then a few of these twigs or stalks of the 
mango-leaves are handed over to the bridegroom who chews 
them a little and makes over the chewed mass to his mother. 
She, in her turn, mixes the chewed mass of twigs or leaf-stalks 
with molasses and swallows the same. This ceremony is repeated 
five times [note that five is a sacred number] and known as the 
bridegroom’s TJli-Balclii ceremony. 2 

W hen the bridegroom arrives in procession before the hut 
of the bride's father, three or five [note that three and five are 

1 The Mundas and Their Country, By Sarafc Chandra Boy, p. 33 (Appendix II)- 

2 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV, p. 78. 
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sacred numbers] females come out to welcome him. This is 
known as the Ar child-Far child t or the ceremony of welcoming 
the bridegroom. These women carry a new basket containing 
pounded turmeric and three or five torches made out of rags 
steeped in oil and twisted round the stalks or twigs- of mango- 
leaves. Taking her stand before the bridegroom, each one of 
these women, one after the other, holds one of the lighted torches 
in her left hand, and, with her right hand, smears a little of the 
turmeric-paste over his temples. Then he, in his turn, besmears 
the temples of these women with the turmeric-paste with his right 
hand. Then the torches are cast off by the women . 1 After 

the bridegroom has been introduced to the female relatives of 
his bride by the Archha-Par child ceremony, two girls come out 
with two pitchers of water brought from some neighbouring 
stream, tank or spring with the performance of some rites, and, 
dipping a few small mango-twigs in these pitchers , sprinkle the 
said water all over the body of the bridegroom. In bis own 
turn, the bridegroom dips one or two mango-twigs in a howl of 
water brought to him by one of his own party. 2 

Then comes the bride's Uli-SdkU ceremony. On this occa¬ 
sion, the bride's mother, accompanied by the bride and several 
other women, goes to a mango tree, the bride being carried in 
the arms of one of these latter women. It is a sine qua non of 
this ceremony that this tree should not be in the direction of 
the bridegroom's tdndd or encampment. If a mango tree ful¬ 
filling this condition be not found, a mango-branch is planted 
in the ground in the prescribed direction . Under this mango 
tree or branch, the bride, her mother and other female com¬ 
panions perform the same ceremonies as have been performed by 
the bridegroom, his mother and other companions at his own 

Uli-Sdkhi. 3 

The twig or leaf of the mango tree also plays an important 
part in other ceremonies connected with the wedding-ritual of 
the Birhors. 

r J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IY. ? pp. 79, 80. 

3 Hid., p. 80. 

8 Ibid., p. 81, 
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Take., for instance, the rites performed on the occasion of the 
bridegroom's Adlib as ceremony which generally takes place on 
the morning of the day which is fixed for the marriage and on 
which day the bridegroom's party is to go to the bride's village. 
On the occasion of this ceremony, the bridegroom's sister's 
husband excavates a miniature tank and plant s a young plan¬ 
tain tree on its eastern bank. On its western margin, a slab of 
stone is placed over three bundles of thatching-grass. On this 
stone slab, the bridegroom and his mother take their seats with 
their faces turned towards the east. Thereafter two girls dip 
twigs of the mango tree, which have been brought by the husband 
of the bridegroom’s elder sister, in two pitchers containing ceremo¬ 
nial water which has been previously brought by some other 
women from a neighbouring spring or stream. With these 
twigs , the two girls sprinkle water from the two pitchers over 
the btidegroom who thereafter bathes in the water of one 
of these two pitchers, and his mother does so in that contained 
in the other. Thereafter his mother, placing anew winnowing 
fan (with certain ceremonial articles in it) on her head, sits 
down at the door of her hut just inside the doorstep. While the 
bridegroom, who has, in the meantime, taken his meal, sits down 
-confronting his mother on the outer side of the doorstep. The 
husband of the bridegroom’s elder sister then twists into the shape 
of cigarettes each of the mango-leaves with which water has been 
previously sprinkled on the bridegroom, and weaves them into six 
garlands , each garland being made of three twisted mango-leaves. 
Two of these six garlands are worn by the bridegroom, two by his 
father , and the remaining two by his mother, one being worn on 
an arm and the other on a leg by each of themd 

Similar garlands of mango-leaves appear also to be worn by 
the bride. For it would appear that, on the occasion of the per¬ 
formance of the ceremony known as the “ Exchange of Blood ", 
which takes place at the bride's place and in the course of 
which ceremony the bridegroom touches the bride with his own 
“ sinai " or blood-stained rag and the bride touches him with 

1 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV., pp. 77, 78. 
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hers, the bridegroom and bride exchange their garlands of mango- 
leaves . 1 

On the return of the bridegroom with the bride to bis own 
house, one of his womenfolk shuts bis eyes with her hands. 
Then he has, in thin blindfold state, to take off from his arm the 
aforementioned garland of three hoisted mango-leaves and buries 
it with his hands in the water of the aforesaid miniature tank. 
Then another woman blindfolds the bride with her hands ; and, 
thus blindfolded, the latter has to search for the buried gar¬ 
land of mango-leaves with her hands and fish out the same from 
the tank? 

A qnalnt ceremony is, however, performed among the Kawan 
elan of the Birhors, wherein the leaves of the mango tree figure 
largely. Before the bridegroom and the bride enter the hut, a 
fowl is sacrificed, and its blood is sprinkled on them. Then the 
bridegroom^ mother draws with rice-flour steeped in water a chain 
of round figures from the courtyard right up to the door of this 
hut, and faces a mango-leaf on each of these round.fi/jures . First 
of all, the bridegroom, in going up to the door of this hut, has 
to place his footsteps on each of these mango-leaves. Thereafter 
hi is followed by the bride in it similar way? 

Then, on the occasion of the Choutha-Ghouthi Ceremony which 
is performed on the morning of the day next to that on which the 
bridegroom with the bride returns to his own place, both of them 
change their turmeric-dyed cloths. Thereafter the bride places 
on her head a basket containing about twenty pellets of clay and 
takes up in her hand a lota filled with water and covered up with 
a leaf-cup holding some molasses. With these she wends her 

up in his hands 

a how and an arrow and a leafy twig of manga, the bridegroom goes 
after his bride, always remaining at a little distance from her. 

As soon as the bride arrives at the boundary of her husbands 
encampment, she puts down upon the ground her basket and loti 

1 J.B.O.R.S., Yol. IV., pp. 81, 82. 

2 Ibid., p. 87. 

3 Ibid., p, 88. 


way to her father’s tan da, or encampment. Taking 
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of water and commences to run in the direction of her father’s 
settlement. Thereupon the bridegroom places his bow and arrow 
near the basket put down by his wife, and pursues her till he 
reaches her. Catching hold of her hand, he heats her on hen 
buttocks with the mango-twig which he hoi chin his hands and 
takes her back to the place where she had left her basket and 
where the womenfolk of his own encampment had, in the mean¬ 
time, gathered . 1 [Thereafter other ceremonies are performed with 
which we are not concerned. ] 

Lastly, the mango-twig figures conspicuously in that quainf 
and curious ritual, namely, the ceremony which marks the begin¬ 
ning of the taboo between a Blrhor and the elder sisters and 
cousins of the wife. After the elder sisters and cousins of the bride 
have performed the Chuman or Symbolical “ Kissing ” Ceremony 
of which the details need not be given here, each of them, by turn, 
asks the bridegroom : c( What is your name ? ” After communicating 
to them his own name, he enquires of them their respective names. 
In reply to his question, each of them tells him her own name, 
and thereafter, clipping a leafy mango-twig in a howl of water, 
sprinkles therewith a Utile of this water on the bridegroom. He, 
in his own turn , (Ups a mingo-twig in toater contained in a brass 
plate which is placed before him, and sprinkles therewith a little 
water over her . As each of these elder sisters and cousins of the 
bride finishes this ceremonial sprinkling of water, she pulls the 
bridegroom by the ears, strikes his hack thrice with her closed 
fists, and tells him : “ From to-day regard me as your Jeth-sds; 
listen well with your ears ; do not utter my name again with your 
lips.” After making this remark, she places her present on 
the plate before the bridegroom and goes away. Henceforth 
he and his Jeth-sds must not utter each other’s name, nor talk to 
each other, nor sit together on the same mat, nor come near each 
other. 2 

We shall now deal with the Bhumij or the Bhumij-Kols 
who have ethnic and linguistic affinities with the Mundas, the 


1 J.B.O.TLS., Yol. IV., pp, 8S, 89. 

2 Ibid., pp. 85, 86. 
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Hos and the Santals and whose home is in the Manbhum Dis¬ 
trict of Chota Nagpur. On examining the marriage-ritual of 
this people, we find that, among them also, the quaint ceremony 
of Am-Bibdlta (or the Marriage with the Mango Tree), which is 
almost identical with the UlbSdJchi of the Mundas and the 
Birhors, is prevalent. It is performed as follows :— 

Before going to the bride's place, the Bhnmij bridegroom and 
his mother have to go to a mango tree and sit thereunder. Then 
this tree is marked with streaks of rice-flour steeped in water 
and with vermilion. Then the bridegroom breaks a twig from 
this tree, touehes it with his lips, and then hands it over to his 
mother. She, in her turn, chews part of it and then throws it 
away. [Among the Mundas and the Birhors, however, the twig 
is chewed with molasses by the bridegroom ; and the whole of 
the chewed mass is then handed over to his mother who gulps it 
down.] 

After the foregoing rite has been performed, the following 
dialogue takes place between the Bhumij bridegroom and his 
mother :—• 

Mother .—*Where are you going to with, so much eclat ? 

Bridegroom *—I am going to fetch a female slave for you 9 
mother. 

The Bhu-mij bride, in her turn also, has to perform the same 
ceremony of the dm-Bob ah a. As soon as the bridegroom's party 
arrives at her place, the bride, accompanied by her mother and 
some female relatives, goes to a neighbouring mango tree and 
streaks it with rice-flour dissolved in water and with vermilion. 
They then sit under this tree. Then the bride touches a mango- 
twig with her lips and hands it over to her mother. The latter 
chews it with her teeth and then throws it away. After this has 
been done, they return home to perform the actual marriage- 
ceremony . 1 

[The mango-twig is also used in the funeral ceremony of the 
Bhumij. After the corpse of a deceased Bhumij has been placed 


1 J.B.O.B.S. for September 1916, pp. 277 jf. 
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upon a pile of wood, the deceased’s eldest son procures a, twig of the 
mango or pal as tree, and gels it wrapped up in a piece of new cloth 
previously soalied in ghi or clarified butler. This twig is then 
lighted and applied thrice [mark that three is a sacred number] 
to the deceased’s mouth. After this rite has been performed, the 
eldest son returns home direct, leaving his relatives and friends to 
set fire to the funeral pyre] . 1 

Then we come to the Santals who have their home in 
Santalia. On an examination of the marriage-ritual of this 
aboriginal people, we come across the fact that neither the 

ceremony of the Uli-SdhJii nor that of the Am-Bibdhd forms a 
part and parcel thereof. But we find another interesting feature 
thereof, namely, the fact that the leaves of the mdngo tree are used 
in connection with the celebration of the Santal’s marriage- 
ceremony and in the performance of a rite subsidiary to the main 
wedding-ritual. Take, for instance, the mdndwa or the marriage- 
booth of the Santals. This booth, which is erected in the 
courtyards of the houses of both the Santal bridegroom and 
bride, is decorated with festoons of the leaves of the mango tree. 
In the same way, the entrances to their houses from the streets are 
also rigged out with wreaths made of mango-leaves. Then again, 
strings in which leaves of the mango tree have been- tied up are 
also stretched overhead across the streets in threes places [mark 
that three is a sacred number ]. 3 Lastly, when the Santal bride 
takes her seat in a new large and fiat basket, is lifted up by 
certain hearers, taken out into the street where the Santal bride¬ 
groom, sitting astride on the shoulder of his brother-in-law or 
uncle, awaits her coming, and is raised, while still seated in the 
basket, to the level of the bridegroom, both of them sprinJtle each 
other three times with loader by means of a sprig of the mango 
tree A 

On a careful study of the foregoing descriptions of the so- 
called “ Marriage with the Mango Tree,-” we are struck with two 

1 J.B.O.R.S. for September 1916, p. 281. 

3 JiB.O.E.S. for September 19X6, pp. 311, 312. 

3 Ibid., pp. 315, 316. 
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noteworthy features thereof, namely, (a) that we may either 
take the aforementioned rite as an instance of the widely-spread, 
Indian custom of entering into a mock-marriage with a tree or 
plant, or (b) we may consider it as the instance of a ceremony for 
enabling the tribal godlings resident in the mango tree to witness 
and thereby sanctify the actual marriage with the human wife, 

(a) If we look upon the ritual performed in connection with 
the mango free in the light of ce a mock-marriage with a tree dr 
plant/ 5 , as is indicated by the Bhumij term Am-JB/tbaha applied 
to it, we are supported in our view by a considerable mass of 
Indian evidence on the point. For I have already shown 
elsewhere in this Journal that, in various parts of India, if a 
person is desirous of marrying a third or fourth human wife, he 
has, first of all, to go through the travesty of a marriage with 
the babul tree (Acacia ara bica)- or the aJc plant or the gigantic 

swallow-wart (Calotropis gicfantea) .1 

! , * s . ■ . 

Then again, there arises the question : Why, of all other 
trees, the mango tiree should be selected as a suitable substitute 
for a human wife for performing the ceremony of the Uli-SafcM 
or the Am^BiMha with ? 

We shall try to show, "by reasoning set forth infra, that 
the mango tree is looked upon by the Mundaf, the Birbprs and 
the Bhumif as the habitation of their tribal godlings, and 
that, therefore, it is sacred* This tree is also looked upon as 
a searer of evil spirits and influences by. Various other races of 
people all over India; and its twigs and leaves are used for 
making the aspersion at sundry rural ceremonies in different- 
parts of this country. Wreaths made of its leaves are hung up 
On the occasion- of picjds and other festive celebrations on the 
house-door. In Kohilkhand, on the occasion Of the Akhtij 
Festival (The Festival of a The Undying Third 55 ), the 
cultivator goes at daybreak to one of his fields, taking with him 
a brass lota full of water, a branch of the mango tree, and a 

s Vide my article “ On the Use of the Sioallowtoorts in the Mituql , Sorcery 
md Leechcraft of the Hindus and the gre-lsjamitic Arabs 99 in J. P„'O.B.Sr 
for June'1918, pp. 198,199. 
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spade. The attendant priest then makes certain calculations 
and ascertains the spot where the first digging should be done. 
This having been done, the peasant digs up five clods of earth, 
with his spade, and then sprinkles the water from the lota five 
times with the branch of the mango tree into the trench. 1 At 
the Pola Festival held in Berar, the bullocks of the whole village 
are led in procession under a sacred rope made of twisted grass 
and covered over with mango-leaves. 2 [Compare this sacred rope 
with the SantaFs strings in which mango-leaves have been tied up 
and which are stretched overhead across the streets in three places.3 
Whenever cattle-murrain breaks out in Northern India, it is 
a common practice to hang up a rope of straw into which mango- 
leaves have been strung, over the roadway by which the cattle 
enter or leave the village on their way to the grazing-ground. 3 
It is also on account of the sacred ness of the mango tree 
and of its consequently possessing the property of scaring 
away evil spirits and influences that the twigs or leaves 
of this tree are so largely used in the performance of various 
rites ancillary to the main marriage-rituals of the ■ Mundas, 
the Birhors and the Bhmnij of Chota Nagpur, and of the Santals 
of Santalia. 

(5) If we look upon the rite of the so-called f( Marriage with 

the Mango Tree >} as the instance of a ceremony for enabling 

. , ‘ * *' 

the tribal godlings, resident in this tree, to witness and thereby 
sanctify the actual marriage with the human wife, our theory 
is supported by ample evidence which proves the existence, 
among several wild tribes of India, of the belief that their tribal 
godlings, who dwell among the leaves of their sacred trees, act, 
firstly, as witnesses of their deeds and serutinixers of their 
conduct, and, secondly, play the role of judges of their conduct 
and punish them for their misdeeds, if any. 

Take, for instance, the pipal tree (J/icus religiosd). It is 
regarded throughout India as sacred to the deities who are 

1 Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894) pp. 869, 310. 

* Op* cit* 9 p. 377. 
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believed to take delight in sitting among its leaves and to hear 
the music made by the rustling of its foliage. While giving 
evidence before a court, the Hindu or aboriginal witness takes 
a pipal leaf in his hands and invokes the deities, who sit above 
him, to crush him or his nearest and dearest relatives in the 
same way as he crushes the leaf in his hand, should he happen 
to depose to anything but the truth. He then plucks and 
crushes the leaf and deposes to what he has to state. 

In the same way, the lofty red silk-cotton tree {Bombax 
malcilarioum) is regarded by the jungle-tribes of India as the 
favourite seat of their godlings who are .far more terrible by 
reason of the fact that the latter are superstitiously believed to 
keep watch and ward exclusively over the people living in the 
vicinity of this tree, and, having their faculty of superintendence 
less engaged, are able to institute a far more searching enquiry 
into the conduct of every man and woman who dwell immediately 
around them. The pipal tree is believed to be inhabited by some 
one or other of the three gods of the Hindu Trinity—Brahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Mahesvara or Siva the 
Destroyer—whose duty is supposed to be to exercise superin¬ 
tendence over the affairs of the whole universe. But the 
silk-cotton and other trees are believed to he the homes of the 
lesser godlings who are entrusted with the task of looking after 
the affairs of only a single district, or, perhaps, of a single village. 
The people of this district or village have their eyes always 
fixed upon these godlings ; and every one of them is fully aware 
that he is, at any time, liable to he hauled up before the tribunal 
of these their minor deities, and to he compelled to undergo the 
punishment meted out by the latter to himself or to his nearest 
and dearest kinsmen, if he has already told or is about to tell a 
lie, or if he has already given or is about to give false testimony. 

In their own courts held under the pipal or the silk-cotton 
tree, the imagination of the aforementioned jungle-peoples very 
often did what their godlings, who were believed by them to 
preside over their said courts, were generally supposed to do. If 
a witness told a falsehood, he believed that the godling, who sat 
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on the leafy throne above him and scrutinized the heart of 
every man, must have come to know of his misdemeanour. 
Prom that time forth, his guilty conscience pricked him every 
now and then ; his sinful heart did not afford him any rest ; and 
he constantly feared that the enraged godling would punish him 
for his misconduct. If any accident befell him or those nearest 
and dearest to him, it was looked upon in the light of a punish¬ 
ment inflicted upon him or his kinsmen by the offended godling. 
Even if no accident happened to him or to his relatives, his own- 
guilty and troubled conscience was sure to bring about some 
ether evil to himself. 1 

On a consideration of the foregoing evidence, we venture 
to propound the theories (1) that the aborigines, namely, the 
Mundas, the Birhors and the Bhumrj of Chota Nagpur, and the 
Santals of Santalia regard the mango tree as the habitation of 
tbeir tribal godlings ; (£) that these lesser deities, from their leafy 
homes, witness and thereby sanctify the actual marriages of the 
aboriginal bridegrooms with their human brides ; and (3) that 
it is for these reasons that the first-named three aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur perform the ceremony of the Uli-Sdkki 
and the Am-Blhdhd with the mango tree. 

1 Slecman r s Hambies and Recollections of an Indian Official, Yol. IT, 
pp. Ill—113, 



By Rai Saheto Chuai Lai Ray, B.A. 

A few months before the Census of 1911,1 was camping 
at Babe (tbana Sonabatu, Subdivision Khunti, District Kanchi) 
when one of the census enumerators of the village came to me 
and sought my advice how to distinguish in the enumeration 

« . 'i 

book between the two classes of Mahlis which he said there 
were in that part of the' district. I gave him the stereotyped 
answer, viz., that subcastes were not to be entered, and advised 
him to describe both classes of Mahlis as Mahlis 3:1 simply in 
the enumeration book. The average enumerator would probably 
have been satisfied' with this, but so was not my interrogator. 
He said that the two classes spoke two different languages, and 

i 

that although they might be shown as belonging to the same 
caste, it would certainly be incorrect to state that the two classes 
spoke the same language. This aroused my curiosity, and I 
enquired of the enumerator if he could take me to any place 
where I could see both classes of Mahlis; he asked me to follow 
him to the next village, which I did. There he called a number 
of men and arranged them into two groups, one class calling 
themselves Or Mahlis or Bans Mahlis and basket-weavers by 
profession, the other class known as Patars or Patar Mahlis, 
whose principal occupation, I was told, was oil-pressing. The 

Or Mahlis told me that they were not the same caste as the 
unclean Patars, whose gibberish they could not understand; the 
Patars similarly assured me that they could not follow the 
language of the Qrs who, they said, were no better than Dorns 

and Turis. 1 asked members of each class to speak in their own 
dialect and watched them speaking ; and I ■■ found that, although 
evidently it was an exaggeration to say that the language of the 
Patars was not intelligible to Ors, and ^m? versa, it was pretty 
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eleai* that, they spoke distinctly different dialects, The dialect of 
the ()r Mahlis contained a number of words which, were common 
in,, Santali but were not- used in Mundari, while the Patar 
Mahlis were speaking, so far as I could make out, in exactly 
the same dialect of Mundari as is used by Mundas in that part 
of the country. Thus: 


Or Mahlis. 

Patar Mahlis. 

» # 

English equivalent. 

Hoyoing irkanS 

Babaing irtana 

I am reaping paddy. 

Horo iring aeno’k kaua 

Baba irfce aing seno’tana... 

t 

' 

I ain going (to the field) 
to reap paddy. 

lag kaing Sariaaa .. * ; 

Aing kaing ituana - .,. ! 

I do not know. 

Aingaga peya banu’kkoa 
buru cetanre. 

Buru cetanre aingaga 
knpulko banko- 

There are no relatives o£ 
mine, on the hills (i.e. 
on the Ranchi plateau),. 

JLma’b cimiuang hopon 
mena’kkoa. 

Ciminang ama/k honko 
mena’kkoa. 

How* many children hare 
you P 


In answer to my question where their Icutums (relatives by 
marriage) could be found, both Ors and Patars named numerous 
villages in what is known as Paneh Pargana (the five Parganas 
Sahe, Tamar, Bundu, Silli and Basantpur) and the adjoining 

than as of Manbhum.. district ; the Ors spoke also of kuturn in. 
Jonha and Ranchi thanas, while the Patars spoke of. hut urns to¬ 
wards Khunti. One of the villages mentioned by the Patars 
was Takiu in thana Khunti, a place that I had passed a few 
days before and where I had come across a colony of Mundas 
who were, like the Patars, oil-pressers by profession and who, 
I: had been told, were known by the distinctive name of Khan- 
ghar Mundas. I hazarded a guess, and asked them if they knew 
anything about the Kbanghar Mundas of Takra, to which they 
at once replied that Khanghars of Takra were their /cutums 
and that Patar and Kbanghar were hut different names used 
in different localities for one and the same caste. Kbanghar 
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Mundas whom I subsquently came across in Bundu and Khunti 
thanas acknowledged their identity with Patars (Rakhal Khan- 
ghar, chaukidar of Labga in than a Bundu, is, for instance, son- 
in-law of Tni Patar of Maipa in thana Tamar ; and Lala Palin, 
Eanre Pahn, Amrn Pahn of Takra are related to Thakur Patar 
and Gahan Patar of Nuridi, thana Tamar). I have been told that 
the caste is known by still another name in Singhbhum district, 
viz. Tamaria; and that the men in thanas Torpa 
and Basia who returned themselves as Mahli-Mundas 
are also Khanghar Mundas alias Patar Mahlis. I had 
no occasion, however, to meet either Tamarias or Mahli- 
Mundas after I got the information, and I am not in a 
position, therefore, to vouch for its correctness. 

West of Ranchi town, in the area which alone is locally 
recognized as Nagpur proper and in Borwe (thanas Chainpur 
and Bishunpur) and in Biru (thanas Simdega, Kochedega 
and Kurdeg) the term “ Mahli" stands for quite another class, 
known also as Goraits, who are neither basket-weavers like the 

Ors nor oil-pressers like the Patars. Goraits are ordinarily 
described as village watchmen and runners by profession or as 
drummers or as makers of kalcaes (combs) or as fishermen ; 
but probably their most important function in the social organi¬ 
zation in Oraon villages is the services required of these Goraits 
in ceremonies connected with the births, marriages and deaths 
of Oraons. On the day that the newborn Oraon child is to 
get his name—'theoretically the sixth day after birth, bu t in 
reality the day on which the pots of paehwai set for brewing 
after the child's birth are ready—the Gorait has to he called in 
to shave the child's head and to take a very important part in 
the name pinjna (name-giving) ceremony. The Gorait is 
generally not an adept in shaving, and the shaving of the scalp 
is generally completed by a barber, or an Oraon, but the first tuft 
of hair must be removed by tbe Goraifc's bands. The shaving 
over, the Gorait takes a cup made of a leaf, or leaves, fills it 
with water, and, placing it on the ground, takes his seat before 
it with a small quantity of rice in his hands, Names for the 
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child are suggested by the parents or their relatives ; and as 
each name is suggested, the Gorait drops two grains of rice 
into the water from two opposite sides of the cup and watches 
if the grains meet as they sink to the bottom. If the grains 
do not meet, the name must be given up and a fresh name has 
to be suggested and two more grains of rice dropped into the 
water. The process is repeated with another name and another 
pair of grains of rice, and so on, till the meeting of two grains 
of rice dropped at the same instant proclaims the particular 
name which the child is to bear in life. 

At Oraon marriages it is the Gorait’’s wife whose services are 
required. The first thing to be done when the bridegroom 
returns to his house with bis newly-wedded wife is the nun 
sindur (oil and vermilion) ceremony. The Goyait's wife is 
called in, and she comes with a new lakae with which she parts 
the hair of the bridegroom and of the bride. She then be¬ 
smears their heads and bodies with oil and then applies sindur 
(vermilion) to the heads of both. Although the sindur dan by 
the Gorait woman had been preceded by another at the bride's 
place, when the bridegroom and bride applied sindur to each 
other's foreheads, this second isun-sindur is an equally essen¬ 
tial item of the marriage rites, and not till this is over can 
the newly-wedded pair salute the bridegroom's parents and other 
seniors in the bridegroom's village and obtain their blessings. 

In connection with the Oraon’s funeral ceremonies the 
Goyait's services are equally necessary. After the cremation 
is over, the Gorait must be fed and propitiated first before food 
can be served out to the assembled relatives or to the spirit 
of the dead man invited to return to his old home. And for 
this service the Gorait gets, besides a full meal, a new brass 
vessel (a ch/iipi) and some money, and also, if the relatives of 
the deceased are well-to-do, a piece of cloth. Goyaits very often 
pride themselves as being for the Oraons what the Brahmans 
are to the Hindu castes, getting as they do, food and dak kin a, 
if the Oraons are to perform properly any of their social ceremo¬ 
nies. Oraons on the other hand assert that the Goyaits are mere. 
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mercenaries who take upon themselves, in return for the present 
and money gift, the sins of the deceased; and in fact the Goraits 
occupy a comparatively inferior position in the social scale. 

In the tribal language of the Oraons, Goraits are known as 

1 ^ "* 

Turiyar or Turis. No Gorait would, however, call himself a 
Turi, and among Sadans (non-aboriginals, and others who speak 
inGaonwari Hindi) the expression Turi*. stands for quite a dis¬ 
tinct class who are basket-weavers by profession. Near about 
Ranchi and in the eastern thanas, the expression Turi is rather 
loosely used by Sadans indiscriminately for all basket-weaving 
castes; but most of these so-called Turis are found on question¬ 
ing to be really Homs or Mirdhas or Bans Mahlis or Ghasis, 

and they all disclaim connection with Turis. It is only 
further to the west or to the south, in Gurnla and Simdega 
subdivisions and in scattered villages in thanas Tapkara, Karra, 
Lapung, Bero, Mandar, Burmu, Kuru and Lohardaga that one 
comes across a class, who are not only known to others as Turis 

but also describe themselves as Turis. Some men of this class 

. -»■ - ' * •* 

■ *■ • ^ . •» 

whom I met at Birds in thana Karra and some others whom 
X met at Meromdega, thana Koehedega, Bargana Bim, said that 
in their own language they called themselves Hor, which they 
said; was also the Turi equivalent for man. Turis of the 
Lohardaga side do not, however, call themselves Hor ; and 
Budhua Turi of Sarango, who is, in the panchayet of the caste 
for Korambe Bargana, the de w an , told me that the term Hor is 
merely equivalent to the common noun man, and that the name 
by which Turis describe themselves is HuseT. Turis of 
Birda, on the other hand, told me that Huse J t means split 
bamboo and cannot possibly be a caste name. Be that as it may, 

there is no doubt that the Turis of Lohardaga side as well as 

• *• ’ 

those of Birda and Karra and of Gumla and Biru form one 
endogamous group. Birsa Turi and Banrua Turi whom I met 

at Birda (thana Karra); Turis whom I met at Rood, a village 

• 

“ Turi ” the Qraon equivalent for Gorait, is pronounced with the accent 
on the first syllable ; the Sadan word Turi, and the word used by the basket- 
weaving Turis themselves, has no such accent*. 
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very close to Kn.ru on the thirty-third mile of the Rauchi-Lohar- 
daga road, and Kanhai Turi of Borgaon (near A rmai) in Gumla 

thana all spoke of relationship with Bandhn Turi of Beyasi (thana 

* 

Mandar). ' The Birda men spoke also of relatives in Torpa and 
Lapung thanas (at Tapkara and Sarangloya), the Rood men 
spoke of relatives in thanas Mandar, Bero (villages Chorea, 
Beyasi, Mahuri, Kanjgi, Tero, Jhiko, Jamgain) as well as in 
Ghaghra and Bishunpur thanas (villages Sarango, Dewaki, 

* * H V? * I " l, ”, _ =1 

Kasmar, Icha, Kita), while the Bargaon man spoke of his rela¬ 
tives in parganas Palkot (villages Baghima, Bangru, Kulukera, 
jDongapani) and Birn (at Tamra near Simdega). Both near 
Kura and Lohardaga and near Kocheclega I found the Turis 
speaking of Oraons as a Jojo ” and of Lohars as <r Kote J c ”, 

I have not come across any Turis of this class or heard of any 
of them living east of a line running from Chorea in thana 
Mandar south-east to Hasbera near thana Karra and then south 
through Torpa, Kolebira and Bano thanas. W est of this line 
Oraons are the predominating caste and Mundas are very few in 
number, except in thanas Kolebira, Bassia and Bano; but the 
language which the Turis speak resembles Mundari very closely. 
Thus. Birsa Turi and Panina Turi of Birda in thana Karra, whom 
I met at their village oufcstill, translated— 

f< I am going 33 by i{ Ing senoTanaing 3 - 
You are going 33 by e< Am senohana 33 
C( He is going 33 by “ Iniko sentana 33 
and when I asked them how their language differed at all from 
Mundari, they could give me nothing more than that they would 
say <l Kae emtana 33 (He does not give) where Mundas will say 
o Kae omjada 3t \ and that Mundas will say “ Kaji (word) 
while they would say “Kathak. (I may here mention that em is 
the Santali equivalent for Mundari om a to giveand that 
Katkd is the Santali equivalent for Kaji in Mundari) . 

In the same area in which the Turis live is to be found 
another caste of basket-weavers, who call themselves Ors (the 
same name by which the Bans Mahlis of the Panch Parganas and 
of Jonha and Ranchi sometimes describe themselves). These 
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Ors disclaim all connection with the Tar is, water touched by 
whom they would not drink. They call themselves Hindus, 
their principal god being Tanginath, and one of this caste, 
Dhanpat Or of Lohangdi near Silam, is reported to have employed 
a Brahmin priest on the occasion of his son's marriage. Oreygas 
(baskets of a particular shape and make) are the only things that 
they would make out of bamboo, and it is on this account, they 
say, that they are called Ors ; Turis make sups (winnowing fans),, 
nachtds, but nob oregyas. These Ors have no knowledge of the 
Or Mahlis or Bans Mahlis of the eastern part of the district; and 
they feel offended if they are called Mahlis, that term signifying 
Goraits in the area in which these western Ors are found, 

Turis also disclaim all connection with these Ors of the 
west and would not drink water which an Or has touched. The 
only caste, they say, with whom they are in any way allied are 
the Itausa Turis, members of which caste could be found at 
Dhoura Nawacli near Champi (thana Lohardaga) and Patratu 
near Sons (thana Mandar). The Gasa'k Turis, as the real Turis 
call themselves when distinguishing from Itausa Turis, take 
water from the latter ; and Lenga Soma Turi of Bharno added 
that it was also possible for a Gasa'k Turi to have a wife from 
the Itausa Turi caste, hut only by the balhaUi form of marriage, 
I saw the basket-weavers at Patratu near Sons ; they said they 
had never heard of the name Itausa Turis, and that they call 
themselves Bans Mahlis, not Turis. They had relations, they 
said, at Dhoura Nawadi near Champi, but most of their caste- 
men were to be found eastwards, at Umedanda, at Ranchi, at 
Tatisilway and further east. Chaitu Mahli of Ranchi (tola 
Hatma) and Somra Mahli of Tatisilway, whom they mentioned 
as their relatives, said that they and these Patratu relatives of 

theirs were the same caste as the Bans Mahlis or Or Mahlis of the 
east. Chaitu knew of the basket-weaving Turis of Nagpur; 
Bans Mahlis could take water from these Nagpur Turis, and 
baUcaHi marriage between these Nagpur Turis and Bans Mahlis 
would be permissible, though Chaitu Mahli could not quote any 
actual instance where this had taken place. 
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The possibility ol lallcatti marriage between two groups 
which do not ordinarily intermarry can, I believe, be generally 
regarded as good evidence of these two groups having originally 
formed one caste ; and I think it would not be unjustifiable to 
hold that the basket-weaving Tunis of Nagpur and the Bans 

Mahlis or Or Mahlis of the eastern thanas are merely sub castes 
of what originally formed one caste. It is also possible (although 
there is not much positive evidence in support of this) that the 

Ors of the west are yet another subcaste who have come under 
the influence of Hinduism to a greater extent than the other 
subcastes. I would further hazard the suggestion that the name 
Or is not derived from the term Orevya, as the Ors suggested 
(the converse is probably tine the name Oreyya, being derived 
from Or), but that it is only a corruption of the expression Hor 
or man. Practically all the main groups of the Khar war race call 
themselves by the expression which in their special dialect 
stands for “ man thus, the Munda calls himself Horo, the 
Santal calls himself Hor, while Jjthe Larka ICol of Singhbhum 

calls himself a Ho. In the language of the Turis, Hor stands 
for “ man”; the very same word is used for * f man ” by such of 
the Bans Mahlis of Tatisilway, Lapung (a village near Angara 
in thana J onha) and some adjoining villages as have not yet 
forgotten their tribal language. Very probably the same word 
is used by their admitted relatives further to the east, in 
Bundu and Tamar, although I am not quite sure on this point. 
The following are the names of Gotras (exogamous groups) 

that came to my notice among Turis, Or Mahlis of the eastern 

thanas, and the western Ors of Nagpur proper. Names of the 
things tabooed are also noted, where these could be ascertained: 


Turis. 

0? Mahlis or Bans 
Mahlis. 

Oys of western 
thanas. 

Ind alias Hasda’k (a fist), also 

Ind (a fish, also a mush- 

Hasda’k. 

mushroom). 

room)* 


Baghwa (tiger, also squirrel) 

Baglrwa (the tiger). 
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Turis. 

Or Mahlis or Bans 
Mahlis. 

! 

Oys of western 
than as. 

Top. 

Chairt an. 

Chaydi. 

i 

Top (cap or pugree) 

Jari or KerketS (a hird). 

Karknsi. 

• > 

• 

Mail. 

Manclri (the parrot). 

Has (the Has festival of 
the Hindus)* 

Tirki (eggs left over after the 
mother bird has batched 
some of the eggs). 

Sdren (a fish, also a mixture of 
rice and meat). 

Dirari (the fig tree). 

Tura. 

Piri. 

.4 \ + 

Koya or Barwa (a wild 
animal). 

Bama (the sambhar deer). 

1 

1 

Sondriyar (these men. 
cannot have their ears 
“bored by Sonars or 
goldsmiths). 



•---W - */ V 

Bagh (tiger), Ind (a fisb, also a mushroom), Kachhua 
(tortoise) and ICujnr. The first two names appear algo among 
Turis and ors.,* But I cannot say if this fact, or the fact that 
the name MaBli is shared in common by Goraits and .by the 
6r Mahlis or Bans M'abli’s of the "eastern thanas is sufficient to 
connect the Goraits with Turis, ors and Bans Mahlis. Ind 
appears as a -gotm hamd among Asurs' also/Kwjurs are to be 
found among Oraons and Eaebbuas among Mundas. Similarly, 
Kerketa and TiVki appear; ah gotm names with Turis as well 
as with Oraons ; and' Hansda/ks and So^rens are to be found 

r 1 

both among Turi t and among Mundas. Ban do (wild cat) 
appears as a gotta name both among Oraons and among Mun¬ 
das ; similarity of gotta names should not, therefore, be taken 

• ■# 

as any evidence of a common caste. 

As for similarity of the name Mahli, this is shared by the 
Patars who are admittedly the same caste as Khangbar Mundas, 
and then there are the Mahli Mundas as well ; and I am 
inclined to think that the term Mahli is not. a real caste-name 
butda merely a. common name used by different* castes, 
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just as the term Mahto is used indiscriminately by Kurmis, 
A-hii's, Korns and Bedeas in Chota Nagpur and by Babhans in 
Behar. Mr. Streatfeild held the opinion that Mahlis were a 
degraded offshoot of the Mundas hut were now a caste by 
themselves, divided into the two sub caste a, Patars and ors ; he 
also held that Goraits were Do'sadhs who had merely taken a 
new name with their new occupation in Chota Nagpur and had 
taken to beef and pork (vide his letter No. 265-C, dated the 1st 
October 1901, reporting on certain castes 1 in Ranchi, printed 
as Appendix VIII to the 1901 Census Report for |Bengal). 
Apparently he did not know that Goraits also very often call 
themselves Mahlis, for he would have found it very difficult to 
reconcile his theory of G-oraits being Dosadhs with the other 
theory that all the various groups known by the name Mahli 
were allied to each other and were all of Munda stock. Mr. 
Streatfeild knew of Mahli-Mundas and Khanghar Mundas, and 
had been told that these were identical with each other, but be 
does not appear to have been aware of the identity of either 
with the Patar Mahlis. That Mahli-Mundas alias Khanghar 
Mundas alias Patar Mahlis alias Tamarias are degraded offshoot 
of the Mundas there can he little doubt f but in all probability 
the Of Mahlis have not with the Mundas a greater degree of 
kinship than have Santals, IT os, Turks, Asurs or other main sec¬ 
tions of the Kharwar group. As for Gorait Mahlis, it has 
still to be acertamed Whether they are of the Kharwar group 


at all. 

At the census of 1901, the total number of persons returned 
as Goraits in the area now forming Bibar and Orissa was 7,629, 
of whom as many as 6,277 were from the district of Ranchi. It 
is not possible to say what was the total number of Goraits in 
the district or in the province in 1911, as the census' tables for 
that year show only castes of which the provincial aggregate in 

1901 had been 50,000 or over, or which had numbered over 

»• * m . 

26,000 in any single district. A request was made by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi to have a special exception made 
in' favour of Goraits, hut this did not meet with success^- 
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The Superintendent of Census Operations had also been 
requested to have a separate column in the caste table for Patar 
Mahlis and Khanghar Mundas, and also to include in the same 
column figures for Tamarias as well, if further investigation in 
the Singhhburn district established the alleged identity between 
Patars and Tamarias. It is not known whether any further 
enquiries were undertaken to test the allegation about identity of 
Tamarias with Patars ; but the Tables show only 8,952 Tamarias 
in the whole Province, of whom all but 118 were returned in 
Singhbhum and the Orissa and Chota Nagpur States. The 
number of Mahlis in Ranchi shown in the 1911 Table is 22,011 
and apparently includes as in 1901 (when only 13,549 Mahlis 
were returned) Patars as well as Ops and Bans Mahlis. Khan* 
ghar Mundas were apparently again included, as in 1901, under 
Mundas, so that members of admittedly the same caste were 
shown, some as Mundas and others as Mahlis; while, on the 
other hand, Patar Mahlis and Op Mahlis, who regard each other 
as untouchables almost, were mixed up under one common 
heading f< Mahli ”, 
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IRuins at Gholamara* 

iBy AttaiitJtiJrjiSad. Sastri, M. A* 

About four miles to the south, of Purulia in the district of 
Manbhum is the tillage of Oharfa. 1 Even at present it is a 
large village containing many well-to-do families—a few belong¬ 
ing to the higher classes, the majority being cultivator. It 

> i * m 

contains a girls" school and a boys" school. It bears traces 
of a flourishing- past, and many of the relics that are still 
extant appear to be of some interest to students of Indian 
antiquities* 

The most notable are two stone temples, about 50 feet high. 
The stone is of a dull white colour, rather rough and unpolished* 
The stone pieces are of a rectangular shape, about 2 feet long 
and 1 foot broadband are laid upon one another with a very thin 
layer of cement between them. They show clear signs of decay. 
A rectangular opening- in the front of the stone wall leads into 
the sacrarium or gafbhogrila which, now full of rubbish, at one 
time contained the image* The top of the temple is adorned 
with a stone wheel or chakra , and evidently at first there were 
two of them. The shorter one, which we found lying at a 
distance, was at one time upon the larger one which is even now 
in its original position. For the general design of the top 
or sikhara, 1 would refer the reader to the Kandarya 
Mahadeva temple at Kbajuraho, Plate XCII, Indian Architec¬ 
ture by E. B. Havell. The similarity extends, to some extent, to 
the sloping shape of the body. In fact, the complete absence 
of figure sculpture in the decorative treatment of the building is 

1 Tlie trip to Charra and Gholamara was led by Rai Sahib Chuni Lai Ray, 
Superintendent of Excise and Salt, Manbhtun* 
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one of its striking features. The two temples at Charra are of 
the same type though one of them has suffered more from 
the effects of time than the other. Prom a similarity of the 
peculiarities noted hy Mr. Ha veil 1 we might regard them 
as instances of Hindu architecture of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. 

Just at the entrance to the village, on the bank of a pond, 
there is standing an image of a female deity surrounded by 
smaller ones. It is about 5 feet high, of a blaeldsh stone and 
very smooth. I was informed by a local man that it was found 
imbedded in the mad under water and taken out and kept in its 
present position hy people who were clearing the pond. The 
image is evidently the representation of the Hindu Goddess 
Saaabhuja with weapons in her several hands and accompanied by 
her retinue. The fine contour of the central figure and the bold 
lines of the minor ones are unmistakeably the handiwork of a 
master craftsman. Other images, including those of Jaina 
Tirthankaras which we found scattered through the village, are 
also noticeable. 

About a mile from Charra we found an image which was 
called Banemar by the villagers. Bane war is a well-known 
name of S'iva, hut this name was possibly attributed long after 
the image. The image is still worshipped by the neighbouring 
village-people and the spot is held sacred. If really a represen¬ 
tation of Siva, it furnishes us with a different conception 
of the god than what is in vogue. It has ten hands, one 
holding something like an armour or chakra and presumably the 
other hands also had different sorts of weapons in them. From 
the large number of stones lying about the image we think that 
there must have been a small temple there which had fallen down. 
The image is in a bad condition and extremely crude and primi¬ 
tive in its workmanship. Being of grey block stone, the different 
limbs lacking the sense of proportion, it betrays an inferior 
stone-carver's attempts at creating an object of art. Its author 
cannot have been very ancient, he may have flourished much 


1 E, B. Havelij Indian Architecture, p. 195* 
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later than the artists who built the stone temples and the image 
at Charra. 

Two miles to the north-west is Gholamara. Here, on a some- 
what elevated piece of land, surrounded by open tracts and inside 
a grove we found ruins. The site is picturesque, shady and 
retired. 

The central image there is of blade stone, very smooth and 
dark, about 8 feet high. It is sadly mutilated, its two hands 
being broken oft, but the remains suffice to impress upon one its 
majestic beauty It gives us a really noble conception carried 
out with magnificent strength and breadth of modelling. All the 
different parts evince perfect proportion, the whole figure 
proves in the sculptor that intuition which, to quote 
Dr. Coomaraswamy, is e ‘ the vision of the artist and the imagi¬ 
nation of the natural philosopher X} , 1 Calm, impassive, infinite 
pity in every lineament, the inner-informing spirit pervading the 
whole physique, the sculptor who hewed out of a mass of insen¬ 
sible rock his vision of the god certainly knew that c< beauty 
is inherent in spirit not in matter The physique and motif of 
this figure remind us of the splendid statue of Avalokitesvara 
from Borobudur in Java, about tenth century a.d. 2 The 
similarity is quite evident though there is a difference in posture. 

The two small figures at the two sides of the central image 
are very neat. Only the heads are visible, the rest lying 
buried underground. The clean force of the chisel is visible 
in every feature however tiny. Both of them represent the god 
rapt in contemplation—the clear, serene face of the sage, freed 
from all wordiy passions and desires, in perfect communion with 
the Universal Soul. They corroborate Mr. L. Binyon when 
he says that ff the Indian ideal is the beauty of contemplation 
not of action 33 f The head-formation of all the three is the same, 
matted hair in the shape of a heap on the top ; the smaller two 
are clothed with an ascetic robe of which the wavy lines are 
depicted with vigour . 

1 Dr. A. K. Coomariswamy, Aims of Indian Art> p. 2. 

3 E. B. Havell, The Ideals of Indian Art , p. 34, PI. II, 

# Iiawrcnc 0 Binyou, Tainting in the Far Fast, p. 22. 
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There afe something like two pillars standing behind the 
central image. The whole place is filled with slabs of stones, 
big and small, and it is more than probable that a temple stood 
there as the abode of the images. Besides these we found one 
head and an arm in all likelihood belonging to the same body, 
the other limbs of which (and possibly other figures too) are now 
lying under the heap of stones there. 

The head is of the same blackish stone as that of the central 


figure, highly polished and glossy. It is about 9 seers in weight 
and covered with vermilion which proves that the body with 
the head must have been an object of worship to the vil¬ 
lagers and that not very long ago. But it is apparently a head 
of Buddha. The whole face is distinguished by an exquisite 
purity of sentiment* 

At a distance of about SO yards from the above-mentioned 
main ruins there lies a lion (over a goddess.. It is imbedded in the 
ground in an oblique position and must originally have belonged 
to the principal heap but was probably carried thither and left 
by posterior hands. The lion is of special interest. The fine curves 
of the mane and the face have suffered severely from the effects 
of time and the goddess below with her eight hands holding 
a sword and other weapons has become almost indiscernible 9 
The suggestive mien and forceful proportions together with the 
majestic posture of the lion are very impressive. The sculpture of 
this lion belongs to the class of the hull at Mamallapuran (see 
HavelPs The Ideals of Indian Art, p. 158) and the elephants at 
Konaraka (see HavelFs The Ideals of Indian Art , plate XXIII). 
The lion is of the same black stone as the other figures. The 
sculptor who carved the fine features, the wavy mane, the 
magnificent chest and the life-like legs seems to have belonged 
to the school to which the other sculptors who created the 
above images belonged. 

An inscription was found carved on a slab half-buried there. 
It is a very simple one and reads 

Sri Ddnapati Sadholcasga. 


The letters are Nagari of the proto-Bengali type. 



closely resemble those of the Deo para Prasasti of about 
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a.d, 1080-90 1 and of the land grant of Vaidyadeva a.d. 114<2. s 
I t gives us the name of the douor (Danapati). 

To come to an approximate date of the ruins, We get two definite- 
landmarks : from the similarity with the Borobudur sculpture—- 
eighth or ninth century a.d., and on the other hand the fourteenth 
century a.d., when Jain sculpture began to be scarce, so much 
so that we read in Mr. Barodia’s History and Literature of 
Jainism that about the fifteenth century a.d. the worship of 
images was forbidden by several Jaina religious teachers. 8 So 
we arrive at the approximate period from the ninth century to 
the fourteenth century. The palaeography of the short inscrip¬ 
tion also points to about the tenth century or a little later. 

W e might obtain many new pieces of evidence if the site 
were excavated and we have published this note with the hope of 
inducing people to undertake the task of unearthing these buried 
and forgotten remains, by which much interesting light might 
he thrown on an obscure page of the history ; of Manbhum. It 
would, moreover, he of interest to lovers of Indian Art to study 
these remains. 

1 George B&hler, Indian Paleography,, Pl. V.,. Col. XVIII. 

a Ibid., PI. V., Col. XIX.. 

3 C. D. Barodia, History and Literature of Jainism, p. 131. 


By Briadavasa. C. B&attaeharya, M. A* 


A great diversity of opinion prevails among antiquarians 
•with regard to three monuments discovered at Sarnath, No 
finality of conclusion having been attained, they have only 
been content with a partial solution of the • problem* A fresh 
discussion of the subject, as a whole, therefore, needs to be 
started which would possibly be of some service to future 
researches* 

At the outset the nature of the problem should be made 
clear after having explained what the three monuments just 
mentioned are. They may he taken to be: (1) The Asoka 
Pillar, (2) Jagat Singh Stupa and (3) the Main Shrine 
About these three we possess two ancient accounts of two 
different ages. One is Hiuen-tsiang J s description of Sarnath, 
another is the Mahipala Inscription. In Hiuen-tsiang s travels 
these monuments are mentioned as intact, whereas the Mahi¬ 
pala Inscription mentions repairs of their ruined condition. 
A complicated problem was likely to have arisen from the 
attempt to compare the newly discovered monuments with 
those described by Hiuen-tsiang. But none the less, no 
endeavour has hitherto been made to establish the equation 
between Hiuen-tsiangfe account with the Mahipala Inscription, 
and between these two and the topography of the newly 
discovered monuments. We shall presently attempt such an 
identification in the light of our up-to-date knowledge of the 
ruins at Sarnath. 


As the monuments seen by Hiuen-tsiang have come 

tlo'wn to us, thev certain! v ox idled in the time when the Pala 
officers were engaged in. the repairs of the Sarnath monastery in 
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general. Let us now understand tile Chinese Pilgrim's account 
insofar as it concerns our discussion. He writes To the 
north-east of the river Varana, about 10 li or so, we come to 
the Sangharama of Luye. Its precincts are divided into eight 
portions (sections) connected by a surrounding wall * * ^ 
In the great enclosure is a Vihdra about 200 1 feet high, above 
the roof is a golden-covered figure of the Amra fruit. The 
foundations of the building are of stone, and the stairs also,, 
hut the towers and niches are of brick. In the middle of the 
Vihdra is a figure of Buddha made of (native copper) * *, he 
is represented as turning the wheel of the law. To the south¬ 
west of the Vihdra is a stone stupa built by Asoka-raja. 
Although the foundations have given way, there are still 
100 feet, or more of the wall remaining. In front of the 
building is a stone pillar about 700 feet high. The stone is 
altogether as bright as jade. It is glistening, and sparkles like 
light ;****» ' ;1 

Next we may examine now how far the present remains 
©an he identified with the monuments mentioned in the above- 
extract ; we propose the following identifications :— 

A. — Jc A Vihara 200 ft. high the Main Shrine- and its; 

original foundations. 

B. — C£ A stone stupa " = the Jagat Singh stupa (according 

to* Sir John Marshall's conclusion). 

C. — (< A stone pillar " = the Asoka Pillar. 

Ass umin g the above equations to be true, the actual 
progress of the pilgrim round the sacred precincts might have 
been something like this:— Entering the site where the 
ff Main Shrine'’' now stands and where the old shrine facing 
the. east stood and contained an image of the “ Divine One ’% 
the Chinese pilgrim would retire keeping the shrine on his 
right hand ( Pradahinena ) and moving to the south he would 

1 Beal’s “ Buddhist Record of the Western World ” (Popular Edition). 
BE. VII., pp. 45,46. Also Watter’s “ On Tuan Chwang’s Travels A Vol. II, 
p. £0; BeaPs “ Life of Hiucn-taiang ”, p. 99. The height of the 
Vihara, as given here, isTOO feet instead of 200 feet of other versions. 
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then come to “ Jagat Singh Stupa JJ and moving round, keeping 
it also to the right, he would finally look on the Asoka Pillar 
to the true north from where he stood and to the west of the 
u JVIain Shrine 3 \ 

A.—Anybody examining the present main shrine carefully 
will come to the conclusion that its erection is rather of a com¬ 
paratively recent time and its original site was a much larger one 
as it can be inferred from the pavement extending towards the 
east , which was undoubtedly the direction of its main gate. 1 
As to who built the room of the present main shrine [we shall 
discuss presently. 

jB.—Sir John Marshall, upon close examination of the struc¬ 
ture, has ascribed tbe Jagat Singh Stupa to .the Asokan period. 2 
Therefore, we may have no hesitation in asserting that that 
was the stupa which the Chiuese pilgrim noticed to the south¬ 
west of the main building. 

C.—The description left by Hiuen-tsiang of the pillar 
having a “ dazzling brightnessexactly fits in with the Asoka 
pillar now standing, now under a shade, to the west of the Main 
Shrine. Sir John Marshall, however, questioned this identity. 
But nearly all his questions Dr. Vogel has tried to answer. 
We have Mr. V. A. Smithes opinion in his “ Asoka ” accepting 
the same identity. We quote here the passage :—“Only 
two of the ten inscribed pillars known, namely, those at 
Btimmindei and Sarnatb, can be identified certainly with the 
monuments noticed by Hiuen-tsiang. * * 3 

Again, turning to the Mahipala inscriptions we note that 
many years after Hiuan-tsiang J s. visit to Sarnath, an inscription 
was engraved in MahipaPs reign to the effect that some repairs 
have been made of tbe ruins of Sarnatb (1026 A.D.), ***** 

1 Hiuen-tsiang speaks of Sangharama generally as having the “doors 
open towards the east.” Beal’s “ Record of the Western World” (Popular 
edition) p. 74. 

2 “ Guide to the Buddhist Bains of Sarnath ” by D. R. Sahni, p. 9. 

3 Asoka (Second Edition), p. 124. 

4 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 139 ; J.A.S.B. (N.S.), Vol. II, 1906, 
pp 445—7; Epi. Ind., Vol. IX, 1907-8, pp. 291—3. 
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Much light, it may be shown, is thrown on the monuments 
under review by certain passages of this inscription. 

The couplet, we quote below, is the most important part of 

the record :— 

(a) “ Tau Dharmarajiham Saftigam Dharmachah'am punar- 

navam. >J 

(b) “ Krtavantau oha Navlndmasta-Mahasthanct, jjaila 

Gancldha Kutlm. 33 

Translation Ci They (Sthirapala and Yasanfcapala) repaired 
the Dharmarajika and the Dharmachakra (vihara ? ) including 
the accessories, as well as the Gandhakuti, made of stone, 
belonging to the eight great places . 3> 

We shall attempt now to examine these monuments and 
establish their identity, as far as we can, in the light of ITinen- 
tsiang's travels, and epigraphic finds. 

Dharmarajika —Dr. Yogel tried to identify the present 
“ Dhamekh Stupa 33 with the “ Dharmarajika 33 of the inscrip¬ 
tion* But since the publication of Dr. Venis" true view that 
the word Dhamekh was derived from Dharmeksd rather than 
from Dharmarajika Dr. Yogel has finally abandoned his 
identification. Archaeologists have, however, ascertained that the 
Dhamelch Stupa belongs to the Gupta period and not to the 
Asokan period. The word Dharmarajika, again was used to 
denote the Asokan stupas generally. 1 It has already been 
pointed out that the Jagat Singh Stupa was of the Asokan age. 
It is inferable, therefore, that the word Dharmarajika refers to- 

the original structure of the Jagat Singh's Stupa. Moreover, 
we gather from the travels of Faliien that he saw a stupa where 
the Panchavaggiyas paid reverence to the Buddha and to the 
north of it was the famous site of <( Turning the Wheel of 
the Law 33 . z Judging from this, I am inclined to believe that 
the Dharmarajika or the Jagat Singh was meant by that stupa 

by Faliien. 

WhuWwm— . . . . — m i ^ 

1 84,000 DharmarajiTccis built by Asoka Dkarmaraja, as stated by Divya- 
mdana (Ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 379) quoted by Fouclier, Ico. Boudkique, p. 554. 

3 The Pilgrimage of Fahien (translated by Laidlay) pp. 307-8. 
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Dharmhah'a. —-Its mention hag been made in the Mahipala 
inscription as Sang am DTiarmacJiafa'am. Dr. Vogel took the 
word sdngam to mean u complete sf . The late Dr. Venis seemed 
to have accepted his rendering evidently in the absence of a 
better one. This rendering, in my opinion, appears very 
doubtful and therefore deserves to be examined. We meet 
with an expression like Sanyo, feda meaning Sadahga-Feda, 
Likewise, we may take the expression Sdngam Dharmackakra 
to mean the present DharmachaJcra together with its various 
accessories. The meaning of DharmachaJcra remains now to be 
settled. From the fact that the Buddha at Sarnath turned 
" the "Wheel of the Law ” have originated in later times the 
Dharma-chakra symbol or the symbol of the Wheel, the Dhctrma- 
chahrarmidra, and even the name Dharmacliakravihar a denoting 
the monastery of Sarnath. 1 In a seal, discovered in the 
course of excavation at Sarnath, is inscribed 

ITire^t wrest \ 2 It may consequently lead us to 
the conclusion that the whole monastery used to be called 
SaddharmachaJwa and a chapel within its precincts was known 
as Malagcmlhalcati (Main Shrine). From all this we may 
deduce that the present monastery, as a whole, together with 
its accessories, has been meant by the expression Sangam, 
DharniacJiaJcram. Mr. A. K. Maitra, of the Varendra Research 
Society, is of opinion that the Dharmachakra symbol, 
which formerly surmounted the lion capital of Asoka and 
of which the fragments are now being preserved in the 
Sarnath Museum, 3 is the exact object which is denoted 
by the foregoing expression in the Mahipala Inscription. The 
practice of adorning the lion capital of Asoka with the Dharma¬ 
chakra symbol was not an uncommon feature in ancient days, 
and, as a matter of fact, we find the same thing on the AsSoka 
pillar at Sanchl. Therefore nothing can he said with certainty 
as to the object which was repaired—either the whole monastery or 

1 In ike inscription of Kumaradevi we find.' tint Sarnath has been called 
Saddharma-chakra Vihara, vide the present writer’s “ History of Sarnath ”, p. 112. 

a Hargrerve’s Annual Progress Report for 1915, p. 4. 

3 Sir John Marshall’s Annual Report, A, S., 1904-?, p. 36. 
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the Asfoka pillar. It is not unlikely that the whole monastery 
was under repairs along with the repairs of the Dharroa-rajlka 
inasmuch as the monastery, the Gandha-Kuti and the Dharma- 
rajika were all in a ruinous condition. The Pal a brothers, it 
may rightly be supposed, undertook to repair all of them. 

Asta-maJid&thdncfSaila Gandkakuti. —Drs. Hultzsch, Yogel 
and Venis have offered various interpretations to this expression. 
Of these, Dr, Venis* is the latest. The late learned doctor, 
after having shown the impossibility of expounding the 
compound as the Gandha-kuti, erected of stone brought 
from eight great places, on the ground of Sanskrit grammar, 
has put forth the following careful interpretation : “ Shrine is 
made of stone and in the shrine are, or to it belong, eight 
great places (positions).'** 1 According to the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar, this compound can be no other than the 

^RETI^T. Then, of course, the component parts would 
he ■3PS smwtWf (or f^Efcrf) I'wpV. We shall 

consider now whether this interpretation suits the topography of 
Sarnath as well as |holds good on several other grounds. 
Remarks have been heard from scholars that the explanation 
hitherto advanced of the expression is far from being 
satisfactory. 3 To work at the details, it appears that the 
word <c Sail a- Gandhakutl ** here, no doubt, refers to the Main 
Shrine existing to-day, for architectural characteristics of 
the twelfth century a.d. are traceable in the ruins and the 
style of this building. The word Gandhakutl has, however 
been discussed elsewhere. Again, the previously men¬ 
tioned earthen seal, bearing the legend TT 

Wfefcn, furnishes us with the information that “ in the Mula 
Gandhakutl which was situate in the Saddharmachakra Vihara**, 
etc. The age of this epigraph is much anterior to that of the 
Mahipala Inscription. Thus, we find that the relation which the 

1 J.A.S.B. (N.S.)TVol. II, Xo. 9, p. 4477 " “ 

2 Cf. .Dasakamara Charita. 

3 Mr. Hargreaves, Superintendent, Arelueological Survey, in, a letter to ms 
expressed the same view—" Its explanation, I aim afraid, must always remain 
doubtful, ” 
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Dharmaehakra Viliara or the whole monastery bore to the 
GandhakutI has been a matter of considerable antiquity* 
Round the chapel in which the Buddha dwelt an extensive 
monastery may have'gradually come into being. That chapel 
used to be called “ GandhakutI }J and the whole monastery passed 
by so many different names. Our attention may be turned again 
to Hiuen-tsiang-’s account just for the sake of comparison. We 
shall find there that he also saw the whole monastery and a high 
building made of stone. 1 There was an image of Buddha 
therein represented in the Dharmach ah'a mu dr a. In the traveller’s 
account one thing appears to be specially striking and 
on which he seemed to have laid much stress., viz. cc The 
Sangharama was divided into eight portions (sections)^. 2 I 
conjecture from this that these eight parts of the Sangharama 
in course of time developed into eight great places or s than as or 
monasteries which constituted the whole establishment. And 
very probably this Sangharama having distinct divisions received 
the true designation of Asia mahasthdna. Curiously enough it is 
to note that six distinct monasteries have already been exhumed 
by modern exploration. I was also informed by a Superinten¬ 
dent of the Indian Archselogical Department that probable 
sites of more viharas still lay hidden on the east of the sangha- 
rama. No spadework has, for some reasons, been carried on in 
that direction. We may nevertheless arrive at these conclusive 
points that Asia mahdsthana was the name given to the whole 
Sangharama and £ aila-g andhalcuti was the name which signified 
an old stone building situated probably in the middle of the 
Sangharama, and therefore called at one time Mula, meaning 
ce central ” or “ original ”, from the fact that the Buddha. 

had set up his first residence there, and at another time “£dila ” 
as it was chiefly built of si one. 

. 1 The Buddhist literature informs us that the room where the Buddha dwelt 
was usually made fragrant by burning some incense and thus it received the* 
name of GandhakutI. The word, again, in course *of time, has been modified into 
Gandhola and came to be used in a similar sense in Tibetan books — ie Pag-Sam- 
Jon-Zang 99 by S. C. Das, c.m, p. 77. 

9 Cf, Wat ter *s version.This establishment, he says, was in eight divisions 
all enclosed within one wall,” Watfcer’s, Vol. II, p SO. 



III.—Raja Indradyumna* 

By J. N. Samaddar, B A. 

In one of my 1 peregrinations I fonncl an Oriya priest making 
some excavations on a small ridge in the village of Jaynagore 
near Lakhisarai in the Monghyr district. The presence of an 
Oriya priest at that place naturally excited my curiosity and 
on enquiry I came to know from him that he believed to have had 
received a mandate while asleep from the god Jagannatha 

to build a temple there and so he had come all the way from 
his native district, Puri, to carry out the command, which he 
proposed to do by begging. 

On my return to tbe Dak Bungalow, on further enquiry 
I came to know that there is a tradition in that part of the 
country that close to the top of the northern ridge in that 
village, one king named Indradyumna had his treasure which 
was sealed with a magic seal and that a number of fruitless 
attempts had been made in the past to discover this 
treasure. It was said that the Oriya priest had come there as 
Jagannatha had revealed to him the place of the treasure on 
condition that he would build a temple there, rivalling the temple 
at Puri. My curiosity being intensified, I went to the ridge the 
next day, and as fortunately the priest was then absent I was able 
to take a more minute observation of the excavation (?) which 
was going on and found that underneath the grass some pavement 
was indeed discernible and portions of the grass having been 
removed in some places, the pavement was clear. 

Mr. Y, A. Smith in his History referring to the Pala kings 
observes that “ According to tradition, the ruler of Magadha at 
the time of the Muhammadan conquest in A.t>. 1197 was Indra¬ 
dyumna Pala. Forts attributed to him are still pointed out in 
the Monghyr district.’'’ (History, p. 401.) The Archaeological 
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Survey [Reports also mention “ the last king Inderdaum 
or Indradyumna who held out the fort of Jaynagar on the Kiyul 
river against the Mohemedans(A.S. Yol. Ill, 134) and “ Jay¬ 
nagar is said to have been the stronghold of the last Hindu Prince 
of Magadha named Inderdaun or Indradyumna. He was defeat¬ 
ed by the Makhdun Maulana Nur. There is a small village 
called Jaynagar, but the name belongs properly to the strong 
military position on the south, to which Indradyumna is said to 
have retired after his defeat by the Mohemedans.^ (AS. 
Yol. Ill, 159). 

This King Indradyumna to whom is attributed “ At tara- 
ganclapthoor ” (seventy-two tanks), has also his traditions in 
the neighbouring village of Uren which is also said to be one of 
his forts, while another of his forts is located at Indappe, a'few 
miles from Gidhour. Close to the ridge mentioned in the 
beginning of my note are to be seen a large mud rampart and 
several mounds which appear to have been massive works, 
evidently to protect the city. 

But the most interesting legend relating to the King is what 
has been mentioned by Buchanan Hamilton, as quoted by 
Martin in Yol. II of Fastern India, who says “the last 
Hindu prince of consequence, of whom I find any traces was 
a Baja Iudradyumna, who has left considerable traces in the 
western part of the district and it is said in the adjacent parts 
of Bihar, over both of which he is said to have been King, after 
the Muhammadans had obtained possession of Delhi. Finding 
himself unable to contend with these ferocious invaders , Indra¬ 
dyumna retired will his army and family to Jagannath. It is 
universally agreed that the temple there was founded by 

a prince of this name...Whether or not Indradyumna was 

a person of the family of the Pala rajas or a person who on 
their fall had seized on Magadha, I cannot ascertain, hut 
I think that tile former is most probable......,,,I suspect that 

Indradyumna was the ancestor of Pratap Rudra who retired to 
the ancient dominions of Andhra and, having collected the 
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powerful remnants of an overgrown empire may have actually 
founded JagannathY (Vol. II, pp. 23, 24.) 

The traditional founder of the Jagannath temple is named 
Indradyumna whom Wilson regards as one of the Kings of 
Ellora, while JPurushoUama-Mahatyam makes him a prince 
of the Solar dynasty who reigned at Aranti in the country of 
Malawa. But tradition apart, history points that the temple 
of Jagannath was finished in 1198 (Fergusson^s Bidory of 
Architecture , Yol. II., p. 592) and Hunter also in his Orissa 
{Yol. I, p. 102) assigns the same date and names the second 
Indradyumna as the rebuilder of the temple in 1198 ( Yol. I., 
p. 93). Stirling, another of the Orissa historians, also places 
the date of the temple in 1198, while Dr. Ra/jendra Lai Mifcra 
who differs from Hunter as to the founder, practically accepts the 
same date. If, therefore, the temple was built or re-built in 1198 
as some accounts attribute the authorship to Indradyumna, it 
is quite possible that Buchanan Hamilton^ tradition and theory 
may be correct and that the last King of the Pala line after his 
defeat at the hands of the Muhammadans may have fled to 
Orissa which was at that time immune from the attacks of the 
Muhammadans, and there built the temple. 

If therefore the Oriya priest from Puri can really find out 
the reputed treasure and build a temple at Jaynagar, it might be 
Orissa's paying back to Bihar the debt which she owes to her 
companion. As to whether he would be permitted to do so is, 
of course, more than what I can say, hut the Archaeological 
Department may notice the fact of digging by the Oriya Brah¬ 
min, and collect the sculptures (near and around J aynagar) which 
clearly show the former existence of a powerful Hindu prince in 
the locality. [Probably the ancient name of J aynagar was 
Jayaym ra which appears in an inscription of the twelfth century 

a.d. from Darblianga, to be published shortly in this Journal.— 

K. P. J.] 




Copperplates in Bliuvanesvaira 

Temples. 


JBy K. P. Jayaswal. 

Last October when I was in Orissa I heard from the priests 
at Bhuvanesvara that there is a copper-plate deposited at the top 
of the L ing a Raja temple, and that it is well known to the 
man whose hereditary business is to get up to the top by the 
help of the hanging iron-chain and set up the temple flag. 
Everybody at Bhuvanesvara speaks to the existence of the 
alleged copper-plate which is believed to have been deposited in 
the hole under the Amalaka by the original builder of the temple 

Amongst the papers of the Society I found an extract sent by 

the Horflble Mr. LeMesurier in 1917 from Orissa which bears 

on the subject and runs as follows :— 

A correspondent of tire A sh <x (Berhampore, Gan jam, 18th January, 1917) in ai 
English article headed « Orissan Temples and Copper-plate Inscriptions ” writes 

among other things to the following effect :— 

“ The construction of the top of a temple marks its finishing point, technically 
known as the Bothnomuddo. It is performed with much ceremony, pomp and 
festivity. Then the structure is filled with paddy, precious stones, gold, silver 
and other valuables. To these also used to he added aa inscribed copper-plate, 
giving the names and ancestry of the builder and architect with date and othoi 
necessary information, At any rato this seems to have keen invariably the practice 
till about one hundred years hack. Such copper-plates have been found in this 
portion of the superstructure of'several old temples. So if the structure has been 
left intact in an old temple, it is sure to contain the copper-plate with the necessary 
information in regard to its construction. These valuable'records if properly 
collected would, I think, furnish much accurate historical information and set at 
rest the, existing difference of opinion in regard to certain famous temples of 
ancient Orissa. I think the buildings would not at all be damaged or profaned 
by the process of recovering records which will he lost to us in course of time . 3> 

The Temple Committee of Bhuvanesvara have it in their power 
to render a service to history by taking out the copper-plate 
from the Linga-raja for a short time and getting it deciphered. 
It will not only settle the question of the authorship (yet 
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unknown) of that gem of architecture, but will also shed light on 
the post-Gupta period of the history of Orissa. The object 
in depositing the copper-plate was to tell the people the history 
of the temple and its builder when that history is forgotten, and 
the Temple Committee will be fulfilling that pious object by 
bringing the record to light. 





By Rai Bahadur Momuohan Roy. 

A rocky island in the Chilka Lake about eight miles south* 
west of Balugaon contains a temple of the goddess Kalijai* 
who is regarded as the tutelary deity of the lake and whose 
worship is much in vogue among all classes of the people in the 
neighbourhood. The local boatmen and fishermen, both Telugu 
and Oriya, are regarded as under her especial protection and 
are amongst her most ardent votaries. The goddess is believed 
to exercise miraculous powers, such as raising or lulling storms 
in order to sink or save boats containing people who have 
offended or propitiated her, as the case may he. 

The Rajas of Parikud and Khallikot both claim that the first 
temple was constructed by their ancestors, hut the present temple, 
on the site of an earlier temple which had fallen into ruins, owes 
its construction to the present Raja of Parikud. From her name 
it is clear that the goddess is now identified with Kali. The 
image, however, is merely an irregular block of stone with a 
maximum height of 4 feet and a breadth of 3^ feet. The stone 
is smeared over with a mixture of oil and vermilion, which 
makes a sticky paste on which are plastered large numbers of 
bangles of glass or silver with a pice in the middle of each. 
Some cowries are similarly affixed to the stone. 

No priest is attached to the temple, and the votaries who 
frequent it conduct their own worship, unless a Brahman 
happens to be present, in which case he is asked to officiate. 
It is impossible for worshippers to go very frequently to the 
island, and even the Raja of Parikud goes thither only three 
or four times a year. The daily worship of the goddess is 
thus performed before a representative or substitute, namely 
a block of stone on an embankment of the lake close to the Raja 
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of ParikinTs residence. This practice of worshipping a sub¬ 
stitute is widespread in Orissa, Thus the god Jagannath of Puri 
is represented by the minor god Madan Mohan on the occasion 
of the Chandan Jatra which is performed in the Narendra tank; 
and in Bhubaneshvar the principal god, Lingaraj, whose image 
is a phallic symbol, which is not capable of being moved, is 
represented by Chandra Sekhar on the occasion of the 
Asokastami festival. People wishing for a boon, such as the 
birth of a son or recovery from disease, make votive offerings 
of sheep, goats and fowls. These animals are not sacrificed, 
but are marooned on the island. As the herbage dries up during 
the hot weather and the water in the lake at that season is 
undrinkable, the fate of these unfortunate animals can he better 
imagined than described. This inhuman practice has recently 
come to notice, and in consultation with the Raja of Parikucl 
and the Mahants and Pandits of Puri, it has been arranged to 
remove the animals at frequent intervals to the main land and 
let them loose there after affi dug to them some distinguishing 
mark to indicate the fact of their dedication. 



VX.—A Beal of King* Bliaskar a varman of 
Fragjyotisa found at. Malanda. 

By R. D. Basierji, M.A« 

In the Annual Report for the Archaeological Survey; Eastern 
Circle^ Mr, K. N. Dikshit; M.A., Officiating Superintendent of 

that Circle, describes some of the most important finds discovered 

* 

by Dr. D, B. Spooner at Nalanda, Dr. Spooner has brought to 
light seals of three different dynasties 

(1) The Vais Dynasty of Thanesar. 

(2) The Maukhari Dynasty of the Middle Country, 

(3) The Dynasty of Pusyavarman of Assam. 

(4) An unknown dynasty of kings. 

It would not have been necessary for me to write this short 
note if Mr. Dikshit. had succeeded in identifying the seal of 
the third dynasty of kings mentioned above. The seal described 
by Mr. Diksbit on page 45 of the Annual Report is undoubtedly 
the most important of the civic seals discovered by Dr, Spooner at 
Nalanda. This seal is one of Bhaskaravarman, king of Pra-g* 
iyotisa who was a contemporary and ally of Hareavarddhana. 
Before the discovery or the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskara varman, 
this prince was known to us from the meagre account by Balia in 
the Harsacarita and the mention of the prince in Hiuen Tsiang’s 
Itinerary. Dr. Spooner’s Nalanda find is the second record of 
Bhaskaravarman and of the dynasty of Pusyavarman that has 
come to light as yet. In his description of this seal Mr. Diksbit 
states “ Another fragmentary seal introduces ns to a hitherto un¬ 
known genealogy, with names ending in varman ”, Further on he 
states c: the names Narayanavarman, Chandramukhvarman, 
Supratisthita varman and Pushkasavarman, as also Yajnavati 
and Nayanasobha are not known so far to belong to any North 
Indian'dynasty of the late Gupta period ”, 
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If Mr. Diksbit bad looked into the JipigrajoJiia Indica, I am 
sure he would have been able to correct bis readings and to 
identify the royal personages mentioned in this record. 
On page 69 of the twelfth volume of the Ugiffr ophia Indica , 
Professor Padmanatka Bhattacharya has given a complete 
genealogy of the dynasty of Pusvavarman from the founder to 
Bhaskaravarman. A reference to this would have shown that 
the dynasty is not a new one and the names Narayanavarmaoj 
Candramukhavarman, Yajnavaig Nayanasobha and Supra- 
tisthitavarman are not altogether unknown. 'With the aid of 
the Nidbanpur grant I am able to restore the inscriptions on the 
Nalanda seal to some extent:— 

1. [ Ganapati ]varma ^r[ i ] Yajfiavatya[ m ] Sri [ Mahen- 
dravarma ]. 

H. [Sri-Suvra]tayam Sri-Narayan avarma, [ Sri Devavatyam 
^ri-Mahabhutavarma ]. 

3. [ Sri-Vijnana ] vatyaiii Sri Candramukbavarma Sri- 
Bho [gavatyarri]. 

4. [^ri-Sthitava ]rma tena Sii-Nayanasobkavam [S'li- 
Susthitavarma ], 

5. [ 5ri-Syamadevyam ] Sri-Supratisthita. 

6. [ Varma £ri-Blia ]skara-varmeti. 

Mr. Diksbit is certainly wrong in reading Yri-Ko instead 
of Yri-Bho in 1. 3 and in restoring Puskara instead of Bhas- 
kara in 1. 6. I am not sure of his reading lakshmyam 
in 1. 5 but as I have not seen the original I cannot 
offer any suggestion. It ought to be £ri-£ydmatfevgatth 
according to the Nidbanpur grant. The name of the 
mother of Suthitavarmman is Nayanadevi according to the 
Nidhanpur grant but according to the Nalanda seal it is Nayana¬ 
sobha. We have a similar abbreviation of a proper name in 
early Gupta genealogies. The name of the queen of Candra- 
gupta II and the mother of Kumaragupta I is Dkruvadevi 
in inscriptions hut her full name was Dhmvasvamini as found by 
Bloch in one of his Basark Seals. 1 


Annual Report vf tlio Arcbsoological Survey of India, 1908-1 (p. 107, pi. XL.) 
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In conclusion I venture to suggest that it would be highly 
convenient for Indian Epigraphists and students if important 
records like this are reproduced in the Annual Reports in 
which they are described. 



VII.—Ferry Tolls in an Orissan Copper* 

plate. 


A copper-plate measuring; lO^Ax 8" and provided with a ring 
by means of which it could be suspended was recently found 
at Manikpatna in the Puri District. It contains in Oriya the 
under-mentioned table of rates, but there is nothing to show 
the date when it was prepared. As the rates would be high 
even now, it probably refers to some old ferry across the Chilka 
Lake. This plate has been presented to the Patna Museum by 
Rai Bahadur Sakhi Chand, Superintendent of Police. 


TABLE OF RATES. 

For each person ... ... ... ... 

For each palanquin with eight hearers, one bahungi man and 
one torch-hearer ... ... 

One bahttngi man with load ... ... ... 

For each horse with rider ... ... ... 

If the horse wades through witer, (and) rider uses the "boat ... 

For each elephant with load ... ... 

For each camel with the rider ... ... ... 

If camel wades through water, the rider and others 


Rs. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


a. 

0 

4 

1 

6 

3 
0 

10 

4 



9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


If the elephant wades through water, its attendants using 


the boat ... 

»•# 

M# 

... 

For each sheep and goat «.» 

••• 

1 • « 

IM 

Bullock carfc with bullocks ... 


• •• 

• M 

Bullock and ass with load 

i»f 

Ml 

» • * 

„ „ „ without load 


*♦• 


For a load of earth 

»•* 

* t * 

... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 0 

1 0 

3 0 

2 0 

1 6 
1 0 
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The First Contribution. 

Taming 1 and Treatment of Elephasits, 

When the Ve die Aryans came to India they did not know 
the elephant; for this animal is not found in the north-western 
parts of the'country. In the Rg-Veda, which constitutes the 
most ancient literary record of the Aryans, the word “ Hast in 33 
occurs in five places only, in three of which Sayanilcarya 
interprets it to mean “t^njsrcri fh^‘. 

“ priests with hands . 33 According to the same authority the word 
as used in the remaining’ two places means a big graminivorous 
animal, perhaps an enormous deer. 
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(1) O Marutas, you are great and learned. Your lustre is 
wonderful. You are self-sufficient like the mountains. You eat 
up the forests like the <c Hastin 33 animals. Lend your strength 
to the rosy quarters of the globe. 

(2) O Indra, when you appear with your splendour before 
the Sun, instead of being dimmed, it. increases in brilliance. 
You become as ferocious as a lion when you are armed, even 
as the “ Hastin 33 quells the power of others. 

In these two places “ Hastin 33 has been likened to, or has been 
supposed to be, a species of deer. This is significant. It shows 
that the Aryans at the time of the composition of these verses 
came into contact with the animal for the first time and thought 
that it belonged to the deer species. In the Otahifci island 
in Polynesia the natives knew swine only. When therefore 
Europeans brought into the country horses, dogs, sheep and 
other animals, they gave all these animals the appellation of 
swine, horses being called neighing swine, dogs barking swine, 
sheep bleating swine, and so on. Similarly the Yedic Aryans 
knew the deer, for they were skilled in hunting. When there¬ 
fore they came to India and saw the elephant for the first time, 
they did not hesitate to call it the deer with a trunk. 

The elephant is a native of Bengal, Burma, Borneo, 
Sumatra and other islands. It can be found up to Debra Dun 
in Western India and in Mysore and Ceylon in Southern. 
Africa also abounds with elephants, hut the African breed is 
small in size. Erom these facts it is practically certain that 
the Yedic Aryans knew little of elephants. 

I have said that ff Hastin 33 occurs twice in the Rg-Veda hi 
the sense of an elephant. Even in these places it is to be 
doubted whether this is the real signification of the word. If 
instead of u deer with a hand 33 > the animal had been described 
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as ff trunked deer >! all doubts would have been removed. This 
doubt is further strengthened by the fact that in Sanskrit there 
are many synonyms for “ Iiastin 13 such as cc Matanga”,“Karin”, 
“ G-aja/-’ “ Dvipa ”, etc.; but none of these words are to be found 
in the Rg-Veda, in which even the word “ Airavata ” finds no 
place. When the' Vedic Rsis knew not elephants that were 
black, how could they be expected to be familiar with those 
which were white ? 

But whether there is mention of elephants in the Rg-Veda 
or not, they are mentioned in the Taittiriya Samhita. When 
treating of Asvamedha, the question arose as to what particular 
animal should be sacrificed before a particular god and it was 
decided that the first eleven gods should receive the sacrifice of 
wild animals. According to some, the sacrifice of effigies of 
these animals is sufficient. According to others, wild animals 
in flesh and blood and not their effigies should be sacrificed. 
The names of the eleven gods and of the animals which should 
be sacrificed before them are as follows :— 

K in g Indra should receive the sacrifice of the hog, and 
King Varuna, that of the antelope W5TT«C) • The King Yama 
must be propitiated with the and the God Rsabha with 

nilgai. The tiger, the king of the forest, is to receive the 
white deer while the king of men the monkey. The 

Batakbird should be sacrificed before the king of vultures, or the 
king of birds, and Nilanga, the king of serpents, should receive 
the sacrifice of a worm ( qfr ). Soma, the king of drugs, should 
he given a fawn , while Sindhuraja is to receive the 

porpoise ( ), and Himavan the elephant. 

In the Rg-Veda there is no god hearing the name Himavan. 
The name Himavanta occurs once in the tenth Mandala 
meaning the mountain covered with ice. Himavan was 
afterwards raised to the dignity of a god, and the sacrifice of the 
elephant with which the Aryans became subsequently familiar 
enjoined in his honour. Prom these two facts it is evident that 
at the time, when the Taittiriya Samhita was composed, the 
Aryans had made considerable progress in the country. 
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The Visnu Parana gives an explanation as to how Himavan 
who was not formerly a god became one afterwards. In this 
Pur ana Prajapati says fC I have created the Himalaya for the 
production of Somalata and other herbs necessary for the 
performance of sacrifices." This led Kalidasa to say 

”, which means that divinity was subsequently 
conferred by Prajapati upoa Himalaya and that the latter's 
portion in yaquas was also allotted in a subsequent age. 

By the sixth century b.c. the taming and domesticating 
of elephants became widely prevalent. Lord Buddha had an 
elephant ; his brother Devadatta had also one. Buddha one day 
while trying bis strength with an elephant* seized it by the 
trunk and threw it at some distance. The spot where the beast 
fell was turned into a well. The King U day ana, had a huge 
elephant, called (t Nalagiri." Both he and Cauda Pradyota 
had large elephant-stabbs, They also had elaborate contri¬ 
vances for capturing wild elephants. 

The capturing and taming of wild elephants, the training 
of these animals for war, their treatment, etc.—where did all 
these useful arts originate ? This question admits of one answer 
only. It is Bengal that first subdued and tamed these huge 
beasts. The country which is bounded on the one side by the 
Himalaya and on two other sides by the Lauhitya and the Sea 
gave birth to what is called the u Hastividya," or the science 
about elephants. It was here that a great man flourished, who 
from h'.s childhood associated with elephants, moving, walking 
living and eating with these beasts, nursing and treating them 
during their illness, serving them in every possible way, and, in 
a word, transforming himself into an elephant. He was, in turn, 
loved, served and fed by these animals and nursed by them when 
he was ill. 

The name of Lomapada, King of Anga, is familiar to the 
people of Bengal. He adopted Santa, the daughter of King 
Dasaratha. On one occasion he took a fancy to elephants and 
said, fl As India in heaven rides an elephant, so I will have an 
elephant to ride." But there was one difficulty. He did not 
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know Iiow to subclue the beast, and for this reason invited all 
the Rsis to give him advice. The latter, after much deliberation, 
sent emissaries to all parts of the country in quest of a herd 
of elephants. These men arrived at a big as ram a which is- 
stated to be “ under the protection of the King of mountains 
and where the Liuhitya flows towards the sea. ” There they 
found a large number of elephants and with them a Maui. They 
were satisfied that the Muni was the protector of the herd. On. 
coming back to their own country they reported to the king, all 
they had seen. Then the king with his army arrived at the 
cisrama. But he did not meet with the Muni who had gone to 
a distant place on a mission for the benefit of elephants. The 
herd which was tlr_'re was driven by the king to his own capital 
Campanagara. Here, at the suggestion of the Has, a stable 
was built in* which the beasts were put, aiul they were supplied 
with food. The Muni, when he returned to his as ram a, found 
that his elephants were all gone. He wept bitterly and, after 
having instituted a vigorous search w r hieh lasted for many 
days, came to Campanagara where he traced his annuals in 

H . 

a stable. They had sores all over the body, and looked like 
skeletons, being affected with various diseases. He immedi¬ 
ately brought a few leaves, roots of plants and other herbs, 
ground them into ointments and applied the same to the affected 
parts of the beasts. The latter were grateful for the kindness 
shown to them and serve 1 him in many ways. Both he and 
they were* very .glid; to see each other after a long interval. 
The king heard this and, being desirous to know who he was, sent 
his meii* to. him; but he did not speak a word. The lisis came 
next; he did not respond. The king then himself came, but still 
he maintained his. silence. On being persistently entreated, 
however, he gave the following account of himself. .*—*• 

“ In the country which borders on the Himalaya and through 
which the Lauhitya flows towards the sea, there lived a Muni. 
He was my father,, my mother being a Karenn or she-alephanh 
I live and move with elephants. They are my friends, relatives 
and companions, My name is Palakapya. I take care of 
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elephants and nourish and cherish them;, hence my name is Pala, 
and the suffix Kapya denotes the gotra or family in which 
I was bom. I am an expert in the treatment of elephants . 33 

The king on hearing this asked him many qestions about 
elephants, and he in reply explained to him the veterinary science 
relating to these animals. This science is called “ Hastyayur- 
veda 31 or " Palakapya/ - ’ This treatise is written in the form of 
ancient sutras in prose and verse but the latter predominates. 
Modern sutras consist of sentences formed by suffixes only. 
They have no verbs. The ancient sutras however abounded with 
verbs and each chapter begins with the promise “ 

"We will explain.The only difference between the Pala¬ 
kapya and the ancient sutras consists in the fact that in the 
former the sutras are written in the form of a dialogue between 
the King and the Muni. Bharata-Natya-Sastra, too, has been 
written in the for :n of a dialogue. There is no other ancient 
sutra which is written in this form. It appears that there was an 
ancient sutra work in prose, hut that it was in a subsequent age 
transformed into the form of a Purana, in dialogue and in verse, 

the ancient prose being imbedded in it as in the Bharata-Natya- 

-** 

Sastra. 

Now, the Muni says “ I was horn in the Kapya gotra. 33 It 
appears however that the “ Gotra-pravara-nibandha-kadani- 
bakam !J> collected by Ghenshall Bao, c J.E., which contains 
towards the end the names of about 4,500 gotras, does not 
mention the Kapya gotra. Prom this it is evident that it is not 
one of the gotras prevalent among the Aryans. The question arises, 
therefore, how could then Palakapya belong to the Kapya gotra 
and how could he be regarded as a Brahmana ? It may be said 
by way of explanation that as the Asvalayana, Baudhayana and 
other sutras do not mention the name of Kapya as one of the 
Munis who founded a gotra, it is to he supposed that Pala¬ 
kapya did not) belong to any of the gotras recognized by the 
Aryans. The Kapya gotra seems to have been prevalent only in 
Bengal. Palakapya was an inhabitant of Bengal. He was horn 
and educated in a country watered by the Lauhitya, or the 
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Brahmaputra; between the Himalaya and the Sea. Although; 
therefore; his treatise was written, and published in Campanagara, 
the capital of Anga, he himself was a Bengali. From a considera¬ 
tion of these facts we are driven to the conclusion that it was in 
Bengal that such a huge beast as the elephant was first trained, 
domesticated and utilized in the service of mankind and that it 
was here that the mode of its treatment was discovered. A close 
study of Palakapya will warrant the supposition that it is a 
translation from some other language and that it does not always 
follow the rules of Sanskrit Grammar. The antiquity of the work 
it is not now possible to ascertain. Kalidasa calls it an ancient Sutra. 
In the sixth canto of Raghuvamsa, Sunanda alluding to the 
Raja' of Ahga says, rf we learn from an ancient tradition that the 
Sutrakars themselves train the elephants of the king; hence it 
is that he enjoys on earth the prosperity of IndraA 

t—i 

In Ivautllyah Artha-Sasbra there is a chapter headed Hasti- 
pracarain which we find mention of elephant physicians. 
Kautilya says that if an elephant while going from one place to 
another is suddenly taken ill or disabled or if mma flows from its 
temples, it is the duty of the physieiau to treat it. From this the 
inference is irresistible that the science of the treatment of 
elephants had been in existence before Kautilya^s time. The 
form in which the sutras in the Palakapya are written also 
shows the antiquity of the work. Its sutras were composed at 
a time, identical with what Max Muller calls the sutra period. 
Accord in ;->■ to Biihler the sutras of Vasistha and Gautama ’ were 
anterior to those composed by Ap xstamba and Baudhayana in the 
fifth and sixth centuries b.c. Palakapya seems to belong to 

this age. 

Indian scholars fix the sufcra period at an earlier age still. 
It is however unnecessary to enter into a discussion on this subject. 
It is sufficient to observe here that if in the fifth or sixth cen¬ 
tury b.c. Bengal was so far advanced in the scienca of the treat¬ 
ment of eieph mts, it reflects no small credit on our country. 
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The Second Contribution . 


Variety of Religious Opinions.. 

I have hinted in many places that Jainism, Buddhism, 
Ajivaldsm and all the religions which received from the Buddhists 
the appellation of “ Tairthiki as ,J or the Heretical Systems, 
were founded upon the customs, usages, morals and religious 
opinions prevalent in ancient times in Bengal and Magadha 
and among the people known as the Chen. There arc many reasons 
for supposing that this is so. All these religions had their origin 
in Eastern India, in Bengal and Mag idhi and among the Choras, 
that is beyond the limits of the countries with which the Aryans 
were closely connected. All of them inculcate the doctrine of 
indifference. The religion of the Vedic Aryans is a religion pre¬ 
eminently of the householder. The Rg-Veda does not teach in¬ 
difference. The other Vedas mostly deal with rites and ceremonies 
which also constitute the religion of the householder. The Sutras 
also.treat of the same religion, one chapter of them being distinctly 
culled u G rbya-SutrasV The Sutras divide the life of a Brahmana 
into four stages, tho last being that of a Bhiksu, But even 
upon the Bhiksu indifference is not especially enjoined. All 
that is said is that the Bhiksu should live by begging.. But tho 
religions of which mention has been made are all unanimous in 
preaching renunciation. They all inculcate tho duly of forsaking 
borne, which is full of misery, and enjoin a course of life that 
shall free mankind from the bondage of birth, old age and 
death. In achieving this goal, one has to engage in the con¬ 
templation of t! Who I am, whence I came, and why I came.” 
Some say that as a result of this contemplation, the soul exists, 
but it becomes (absolute and unconnected), and is 

divorced from the world, arriving at a stage beyond the reach 
of birth, old age and death. Others say that it loses at this stage 
its self-consciousness ( ) and becomes universal. It than 

perceives equality in all beings and becomes the scat of supreme 
compassion. These doctrines are not lobe found in the Vedas, 
nor in tho Bralnuanas nor in the Sutras. They appertain to the 
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Darsaua a ad Yoga systems and arc the products of profound 
thinking. 

Even on a superficial comparison of these religions with 
the customs and tko religious practices of the Aryans, we 
find there is no harmony between them. The Aryans enjoin 
personal cleanliness and insist on wearing clean, clothes and 
taking daily baths. The Jains think we should remain naked, 
and must neither bathe nor rah dirt or filth out of the body. 
Mahavlra bore what was called the burden of filth. Many Jain 
ascetics were proud to assume the title Maladharin in or the holdei 
of filth. The Aryans put on a head-dress and wore slippers and 
the sacred thread. The Jains were bareheaded and . barefooted, 
and managed with a single dhoti and chuddar , The Aryans 
always shaved, bat the followers of these religions neither shaved, 
nor cut their hair, nor pared their nails. The Aryans, when they 
cut the hair, kept a tuft in the middle of the heed. The Buddhists 
kept no such tuft, but made a clean cut. Tko Aryans ate twice, 
once iu the day and once in the night. The Buddhists ate before 
twelve oAlock, and failing to do so on any particular day, they 
had to remain without food till the next day. In the night they 
could not take any food except milk or any other liquid food. 
The Aryans used to lie down on be Istaadsi but the Buddhists 
flung themselves on the bare ground. The Aryans read and 
wrote Sanskrit, while the followers of those religions did their 
reading and writing in the respective languages of their own 
country. 

Whence did Buddhists, Jains and the followers of the other 
persuasions derive these novelties? They could not hive picked 
them up from the Aryans, for these novelties were opposed to the 
Aryan usages. They could not have imbibed them from the north, 
for there is the eternal barrier, the Himalaya. It could not have 
been possible for . them t) have bad close connexion with 
people living on the north of the Himalayas. Neither could these 
novelties have travelled from the south, for there is absolutely 
no evidence to show that these people had even any connexion 
with that legion. On the other hand it is more consistent with 
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probability to suppose that there could be no such connexion, 
the Vindhya range standing as a barrier. The conclusion there* 
fore is irresistible that all these customs and usages must have 
been derived from the East where we find considerable traces of 


them still existing. 

Mahavlra, the last of the JainTirthankars, left his home in bis 
thirtieth year, and, after living for a few days in the Jain temple 

|«t 

of Yaisali, remained incognito for a period of twelve years. Dur¬ 
ing this time he travelled to the eastern parts of the country and 
acquired wisdom. After an absence of twelve years he returned to 

Yaisali. His predecessor Parsvanatha was born in Benares, and 
after leaving his home in his thirtieth year, travelled in many parts 
of the country and particularly in the East. In the last part of 


his life, he lived in the Sametagiri, or Pareshnath hill, where the 


majority of his twenty-two predecessors had also lived and died. 

All these religions owe their origin to the Samkhya doctrines. 
Eollowinor these doctrines, the Jains wanted to become Kevalas. 
The Buddhists say that the Jains out-samkliyaad the Samkhya. 
These Sarpkhya doctrines do not belong to the Aryans; they had 
their origin in the East. Manu and others as well as some of 
the later IJpanisads having approved of these doctrines, Sankara 
attempted to refute them, as he himself dis inctly said. Accord¬ 


ing to S'ankara, the Samkhya doctrines should not be accepted by 


the learned. Tie does not admit that they are to be found in 


the Upanisads. He explains away the Samkhya element in 
them. Kapila, the author of Samkhya, lived in the eastern part 

of the country and so did Panrasikha. In the Santiparva of 
the Mahahliarata, in the verses beginning with 
nfMsWW tixrasf, there is a mention of Pancasikha going to the 
court of Janaka and imparting instruction to him. I have said 
in many places that the Samkhya system originated in the East 
and hence I desist from dwelling on that point any longer. 


The Third Contribution. 

Silk. 

The third service of ancient Bengal, in advancing the 
civilization of the world, consisted in the manufacture of silk. 
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Europeans brought silkworms from China and after repeated 
attempts made during many centuries succeeded in build¬ 
ing their industry. It is their impression that China was the 
birthplace of silk. The Chinese themselves also make the 
same boast. They say that in 2640 b.c. one of their queens 
introduced the cultivation of the mulberry plant into China. 
There has been., in that country, an elaborate literature on the 
subject of silk industry from very ancient times. The Chinese, 
however, never taught the industry to foreigners, but kept its 
secrets to themselves as their Upanisad or hidden science. The 
Japanese, with considerable difficulty, learnt from Korea the 
manufacture of silk in the third century a.d. Shortly after 
this a Chinese princess commenced its manufacture in India. 
In the first or second century a.o. China carried on by land an 
extensive silk trade with Europe. Many suppose that in India 
the Saka kings of the Punjab put gold coins into extensive 
circulation in consequence of the silk trade. Europe com¬ 
menced her silk industry long after this. 

But we learn from the Artka-Sastra of Kautilya that the 

manufacture of silk was extensive’y carried on in Bengal in 

the third or fourth century b.c. The finest silk cloths were called 

Patroma, wool of leaves. These Patrornas used to be manufae- 
* * • 

lured in three places:—Magadka, Paundra and Suvarnakudya. 
The worms were reared on Nagavrksa, Likuca, Vakula, and 
Vata or banyan or other trees. The Nagavrksa worms produced 
vellow silk, while those or Likuca and Vakula wheat-coloured 
and white stuffs respectively. The banyan-tree-worms spun 
silk resembling butter in colour. Of all the varieties, the finest 
was that manufactured in Suvarnakudya. 

The account given above has been mostly translated from 
Artha-Sastra. It is to be found towards the end of the chapter 
which gives a list of the finest things which the Royal Treasury 
should contain. The chapter is entitled PtfNff 


The word <c ^ 33 here does not mean jewels and diamonds 
alone. It means what constitutes the excellence of every 
‘on of property and includes “ 33 (aloe-wood), 
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“ ” (sandalwood), leather, jute-made pieces, silk cloths 

and cotton p'ece-goods. In tbe portion of the work translated 
above mention is made of Magadha. Paundra and Suvarnakudya 
as the places where silk was produced. Magadha is identical 
with South Bihar and Paundra is North Bengal. The question 
is, where is Suvarnakudya ? The ancient interpreters say that 
Suvarnakudya is situated near Kamarupa. But the silk manufac¬ 
tured in the neighbourhood of Kamarupa is produced from the¬ 
cas tor plants. It would appear therefore that the surmise of 
the Tikakaras is not correct. The name Suvarnakudya was, I 
think, subsequently changed to Karna-Suvarna which includes 
Murshidabad and Bajrnahal. Tbe soil here being red like gold, the 
country was called Karna-Suvarna, Kiran-Suvama or Suvarna 
Kudya. Silk is still manufactured here, tbe stuff that is produced 
being excellent. Nagavrksa or Nagakesar trees grow here in 
abundance. Likuca means Madar tree (well known in Bengal) 
which rears and supports the worms. Yakula and banyan trees 
also do the same and they are well known. 

Prom the manner in which Kautilya mentions the silk piece- 
goods of China, it would seem that he gives preference to 
the Bengal-made things. The Artha-Sastra does not furnish 
evidence to show that the manufacture of silk was introduced 
into Bengal from China. The Bengal silk being independent 
of mulberry plants, there is no reason to suppose that Bengal 
borrowed the art from China. To put. the matter clearly, the 
manufacture of silk was carried on both in Bengal and China, 


though it mint be confessed tbit the requisitioning of the mul¬ 
berry trees for this purpose spread from China to different parts 
of the world. Kautilya does not say that the manufacture of 
silk was carried on in any other part of India exiept Magadha 
and Bengal. He mentions the names of Magadha, Paundra and 
Suvarnakudya only, of which the lust two are situated in 
Bengal. After Kautilya J s time silk was manufactured in vari¬ 
ous parts of India. It appears from a stone inscription discovered 
in Mamlasor and set up in a.d. 476 that a number of merchants 
from Saurastra came there and started silk business and that 
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they built by subscription a large temple in honour of the 
Sun-god. 

The facts which we have gathered from the Artha-Sastra 
reflect great credit upon Bengal, if the Bengalis commenced the 
manufacture of silk before any other nation in the world. If, 
however, it be supposed that the Chinese were the first in the 
field, still it must be said to the credit of the Bengalis that they 
began the manufacture quite independently and without learning* 
anything from the Chinese. Bor, as I have said, they did not, 
like the Chinese, utilize the mulberry plant for this purpose. 
They manufactured silk from plants which grow in abundance 
without any human effort. The silk manufactured in China 
is white. It has to be dyed again ; but the Bengal silk did 
not require to be coloured, the different colours being* produced 
by the utilization of different plants. It would be still more 
creditable, if this special process was her own. 

The Fourth Contribution. 

Linen. 

The fourth glory of Bengal is cloth made of bark. Primitive 
people used to wear leaves. Even mw in some of the tributary 
mahals in the jungles of Orissa, people wear leaves. Next they 
wore barks. They softened the barks by beating and wrapped 
them round their bodies like cloth and also used them as chud- 
ders over their shoulders. There is a grand stupa on the Sanehi 
hills. It is surrounded by a railing of stone with, huge gates at 
intervals. Each gate rests on two pillars. These pillars again 
are ornamented with sculptures. Among them are engravings 
of many bark-olad sages. From the manner in which they put 
on the bark, we can get an idea of how people lived by wearing 
bark in those days. After that the next step was to discard the 
hark, to extract the fibres out of it, to spin them into yarn and 
then to weave them into cloth. They used to spin yarn from the 
fibres of jute flax f ‘ dhanche/'’ “ atasi/ ; etc. These yarns are now 
used in making .'ropes and gunny bags. Iu those days good 
cloths w r ere made of this yarn and sometimes these cloths were 
exceptionally fine. The cloth manufactured from bark was 
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called Ksauma, fine Ksauma being known as Dukula. As Ksauma 
was considered sacred, it was a favourite with the people. 

According to the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya, this cloth was 
woven only in Bengal. The Bengal Dukula was “ pure, white 
in colour and looked very decent and soothing. ” The Dukula 
of Paundra was darkish, but (< bright like a gem/-’ The Dukula 
of Suvarnakudya "glittered like the sun and was as brilliant as 
a jewel/'’ At the end of the chapter in which Kautilya deals 
with these things he says "In this I have dealt with the Ksauma 
of KasI and Paundra/'’ Prom this we can infer that the <c bark- 
linen ” of Bengal was the best of its kind and that Dukula was 
made only in Bengal. For this reason I have included it in 
the list of the productions of which Bengal may be proud. 

I have refrained from any mention of cotton cloth, because 
from Canakya we can see that it was not a monopoly of Bengal. 
There were other places, e.g. Madhura, Aparanta, Kalinga, • 
KasI, Yatsa and Mahisa which produced excellent cotton cloth. 
Madhura means the Pandya territory and Mahisa was on the 
south of the Narbudda and Aparanta was in the present Bombay 
Presidency. But long after Canakya, the cotton-linen became 
also a distinctive glory of Bengal. A piece of Dacca muslin 
spread on the grass and wetted by the dew of the night was 
perfectly indistinguishable. A piece of this muslin could easily 
he passed through a ring. The weavers rose very early in the 
morning and wept to the cotton fields with small sticks of bamboo. 
As soon as a bud opened, the cotton was carefully wrapped round 
this stick. From this cotton a very fine yarn was made, which 
was ultimately woven into muslin. 

When Akbar conquered Bengal he agreed to take only 
Bs. 5,00,COO as the revenue from the Subadar ; but on condition 
that the Subadar was to furnish all the Malda silk and Dacca 
muslin that would be required in the royal household in Delhi. 

'the Fifth Contribution. 

Theatre. 

The fifth glory of ancient Bengal consisted in its thea¬ 
tres, which were called c< Preksa Grrha ;; or “ Pekha Ghara. 33 
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Many European scholars maintain it as their opinion that 
there were no theatres in India in ancient times. That 
they were a novelty subsequently imported into this coun¬ 
try from Greece. This is not strictly correct. But we 
need not quarrel with them. Eor what we are concerned 
with is only to point out what constituted our glory in 
the past. 

We learn from the Sastras that once upon a time there 
was a deadly contest between the Gods and A suras. Indra, 
coming out victorious, caused a flag to be hoisted. The 
Gods assembled under it and made themselves merry. While 
doing so they suddenly began a mimic representation of the 
battle in which they had beeu engaged a short while ago, 
and finding that it was an amusing pastime, resolved to 
repeat it whenever it should he necessary to raise their flag. 
The Asuras protested and said "We shall not allow this. 
It is intended to lower ns.” They attempted to break up 
the performance which was going on, when India chased 
them with a bamboo. While the Asuras were being repeat¬ 
edly struck down with the bamboo, its butt-end was bruised 
and it was called the <e Jarjara ”, From that time forward 
the ce Jarjara ” became a theatrical symbol. Hence, in build¬ 
ing a theatre-house it was necessary first of all to fix the 
Jarjara on the ground, and before the commencement of 
a play, it had to he worshipped. The six different divisions 
of the “ Jarjara ” used to be wrapped up in six different 
pieces of cloth. In these parts or divisions six of the 
celebrated Gods were supposed to reside. These Gods too 
had to he worshipped. 

Theatre-houses were constructed in three different ways'. 
Those intended for the Gods were 108 cubits long. They 
were narrow at the two ends and wide in the middle and 
were called * f Tanas ”. Those meant for Kings were four- 
sided. They were 64> cubits long and 32 cubits broad. The 
stages of the ordinary gentry were in the form of an equi¬ 
lateral triangle, each side measuring 82 cubits. Blind, lame 
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built. Such persons could not even be wanted for their labour. 
Beggars and ascetics were also rigorously excluded. In build- 
ing a theatre-house the Jarjara had to be fixed in the centre. 
Half of the house was intended for the audience and the 
remaining half for the actors. Some of the stages with their 
audience halls were built two-storied, presenting a spectacle 
which cannot even now be met with in many countries in Europe. 
In these stages the scenes of the earth were represented on the 
around floor and those of the heaven on the first floor. 

O 

In the portion of a theatre-house which was intended for 
the audience the arrangement and distribution of seats was as 


follows:— 

The Brahmanas were accommodated in the front where the 
pillars were all white. The Ksattriyas were seated behind the 
Brahmanas ; here the pillars were red. The space lying behind the 
Ksattriyas was divided half and half between Vaisyas and Sudras, 
the columns being black and yellow. Each of the rows ’ into 
which the seats were distributed was one cubit higher than that 
which stood in its immediate front. This was the p>lan in which 
the gallery was constructed. In the first floor, too, where the 
house was two-storied, the distribution of seats was made in 
the same manner. The green room and the music-hall stood* 
just behind the stage. Behind these was the recreation room 
and behind this again was the place of worship. 

The walls of the theatre-house were decorated with sceneries 
of bouses, gardens, recreation rooms, mountains, river banks, 
etc., painted on them in glowing colours, but they contained no 
curtain paintings moveable at pleasure as in a modern theatre. 
The Jarjara was worshipped on the stage where also the Nandi 
was read. There were two doorways on the two sides of the 
stage, through which the actors entered. 

The actors were formerly Brahmanas. But having on' several 
occasions lampooned the IN is, they incurred the displeasure of 
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the latter and became Sudras. The Artha«Sastra of Canakya 
mentions them only as Sudras, 

Bharata Muni gives us some account of theatres as they 
existed in'this country in ancient times. He says there were 
many schools of dramaturgy and each school had its sutra and eacb 
sutra had its Bbasva or commentary, Yartika, Nirukta, Samgraha 
and its Karika, These collected together formed the Bharata- 
Natya~Sastra which was compiled probably in 200 b.c. For in this 
work we find simultaneous mention of the three tribes known 

as the Saha, Yavana and Palhava. Noldke, the celebrated German 
antiquarian, is of opinion that any work containing the names of 
these tribes together must have been written between 200 b.c, and 
a.d. 200. It must be said however that in the Bharata-Natya^ 

Sastra the word <c Pahlava ” occurs in its ancient form which is 
a Parthav.” In the Azarbaijan bills, lying on the south of 
the Caspian sea, a powerful tribe called Parthav or Parada 
flourished between 250 b.c, and a.d. 222. Situated as they 
were between India on the one side and the Roman territory 
on the other, they often attempted to extend their dominions at 
the expense of both. They were formerly called “ Pathrav,” but in 
their declining days received from the Indians the appellation of 
“ Pahlava.” In the Puranas they are mentioned as “Parada.” If 
therefore the Bharat-Satra was written in 200 b.c. it must be 
supposed that many dramatic schools had existed even before that 
date. In Papini we find mention of two Nata-Sutras, one of 

which was composed by Silfili, the other by Krsasva. From the 
drama of Bhasa we learn that Vatsaraja Udayana boasted that 
the Sntrakara Bharata had been his ancestor. 

The methods of dramatic representation, varying as they did 
with the tastes and natural characteristics of different peoples, 
were four in number :—Avanti, Decanese, Pancali and Odrama- 
gadhi. The people of the Deccan liked dancing and music during 
a performance. They also loved to see the acting ” provided 
it was clever, sweet and entertaining. 

The methods peculiar to the eastern parts of India was 
Odramagadhi. Bengal stood at the head of the countries in 
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which it prevailed. -For it was from Bengal that M alack, Molls 
Barshak, Brahmattar, Bhargava, Margava, Pragjyotisa, Pulinda, 
Videha, Tamralipta and other countries derived their dramatic 
•pravrtti (taste) . The peculiarity of this method consisted in 
the fact that it gave preference to satires and small dramas, 
dialogues and Sanskrit recitation. The Bengalis had a special 
liking for the “ actingof men and disliked that of females. 
Eastern Bengal showed a partiality for benedictions and auspi¬ 
cious sounds. Now a word about this Bengali dislike for dancing 
and, music in ancient times. It is with no small surprise that I 
learn from Babu Amrta Lai Bose, the premier playwright and 
actor of Bengal, that the Bengalis have still retained their 
national characteristic. Even now they ate averse to dancing 
and music which however have been retained in the programme 
solely to please the Marwaris. 

It reflects no small glory upon Bengal that 200 years before 
Christ she could boast of a method of dramatic representation, 
which Was her own. 



II*—The Story of a Cotton Printed Fabric 

from Orissa® 

By O. C. G-angoly, 

What has hitherto passed as “ a piece of ancient Chinese calico 
offers in. the female types depicted so close a parallel to Orissan 
figures so familiar to us through old ancient Orissan paintings 
a nrl wall cartoons, that the inference is almost irresistible that the 
piece of printed cotton here. illustrated [Plate I] may have 
originally come from some part of Orissa. The fabric is sup¬ 
posed to have come from China and was originally reproduced 
in the KoMa, No. 115, Plate VI. And whether it is Orissan 
dr not, there is absolutely no doubt that is a piece of Indian 
cloth and the fact that it now hails from China gives it a quite 
unique interest. From the edict of Asoka at Dhauli we get 
a glimpse of the kingdom of Kalinga, of which ancient Orissa 
was a part. It was an extensive, populous and civilized king¬ 
dom before the conquest of Asoka. That frequent sea voyages 
were made to countries outside India from the ports of Kalinga 
is now a recognized fact in Indian history. It is highly pro¬ 
bable if not absolutely certain, that a section of the inhabitants 
of ancient Kalinga sent out a colony to Java where Indians 
Have ever since come to be called the “ Klings [i.e, Kalinga* 
ites]. As late as the eighth century we have evidence of an 
intercourse of Orissa with China. This is afforded by the 
Japanese edition of the Chinese ,Tripitaka which is a translation 
of a portion of the Buddhist Buddhavatamsaka Sutra made by 
a Chinese monk named Praj na on the basis of a manuscript 
sent as a present to the Chinese Emperor Te Tsnng by the King 
of Utcha [Odra] in a. d. 795. The name of this King in the 
letter of presentation has been read as Subhakara Kesarl 
[No. 89 in Mr. Buniyu Nanjio’s Catalogue; Watters On Yuan. 
Clwang, Vol. II, page 196 ; Puri District Gazetteer, 1908, page 
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26] . On the basis of tliis evidence, it may be possible to suppose 
that the printed fabric in question may have travelled to China 
either by the inland or the maritime route. At present the chief 
centres of production of printed cloths and wax-dyed palampores 
are at Masulipatam, Kuruppur, Ponneri, Kalahasti, Saidapet, 
and Sikkanyakanpet [near Kumbakonam]. There is reason to 
believe that the traditions of this craft in Southern India have 
been derived from ancient Kalinga where cloth used to he manu¬ 
factured in such large quantities that Kalinga became the word 
for cloth in old -Tamil. In minor details of . the architecture 
represented and in the general spirit of the design the fabric 
in question has many interesting coincidences with a piece of 
modern painted cotton from Sikkanayakanpet [reproduced as 
Pig. 4 in the account of The Victoria Technical Institute, 
Madras, 1909]. So that it is possible that our printed fabric 
from China originated either in Orissa or some part of Southern 
India. My reasons for suggesting that the piece of cloth came 
from Orissa are:—(1) that the female figures represented are 

unmistakably Orissan in type, rather than Southern Indian 

* , 

nnd this can be easily demonstrated by comparison with figures 
in old Orissan paintings; (2) some of the architectural details 
-appear to be specially characteristic of Orissa; these are the towers 
and si/charas of the Vimanas which closely reproduce the towers 
of many Orissan temples, particularly the towers placed over 

the Kirtimukhas on the tri-foiled arches, which are characteris- 

•; ♦ * * # , 

tieally Gaudian or at least Northern Indian types. The princi¬ 
pal objection to identify tbe piece as Orissan is in the type 
,nf the male figures represented which rather recall the dress 
and headgear of the Mahrattas who occupied Orissa from A.D. 
1742. If the old textile craft of Kalinga he supposed to have 
survived to the time of the M ahratta occupation, it is hardly 
possible that the craft was actually practised during the misrule, 
anarchy and violence, which followed the tyrannical occupation 

' ’ * * * "i * * 

of the country by tlie Mahrattas* It is unlikely that after 
1742 any direct intercourse either by sea or land could have 

taken place between India and China. On the other hand, we 
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know that during tbe seventeenth century the great trading' 
and shipping centre of Coromandel coast was Ma a ulipatam and 
it appears on the testimony of Hutton [“ Account of the Trade 
of Metchlepatam /’ Haklyut Society Publication V, xii.] that 
at this place (< ships of burden were constantly employed on 
voyages to Arracan, Pegu, Tanassery, Malacca and the Maidive 
islands C but the trade from this centre was probably confined 
to the places round the Bay of Bengal. If the fabric we are 
discussing be a product of Masulipatam or of any Southern 
Indian cotton centres then it may have been carried to China 
through the mercantile shipping of the Coromandel coast. 

The architectural details preclude any date being assigned 
to the piece earlier than, the twelfth century. 1 During the 
seventeenth century (a.d. 1674 to 1749) the Mabratta Rajas 
of Tanjore were generous patrons of the cotton decorators, the 
descendants of whom have still a colony at Koduli Karuppur 
in the Tricbinopolv District, twenty miles from Kumbakonam. 
And a printed cotton actually worn by Raja Sivaji, the last 
Mahratta prince of Tanjore, is still preserved in the School of 
Arts collection, Madras. If the male figures pictured in the 
piece are taken to represent Mahrattas it may be assigned to 
end of-the seventeenth century when the craft of cotton print¬ 
ing was in a flourishing condition, the chief centre of the 
industry being Masulipatam which probably still continued 
the older traditions of ancient Kalinga. 

The records of the factories of the East India Company 
referred to by Mr. Iladaway, the distinguished Principal of the 
Government School of Arts, Madras [ <f Cotton Painting and 
Printing, Madras, 1917 ] afford very interesting' information 
as to the reputation that the industry had acquired in foreign 
countries : “ In tbe reeoids of 1634-36 an interesting account is 
given of a white wollen cloth which was sent to India, to be dyed, 

1 A Japanese writer on the basis of its colour sclieme ascribes it to a time 
nfc tli? end of the Gea period (1280-1367 A. n.) and the beginning of the Me period 
(1 "503-1661 1; x>.) I am indebted* to Mr. B. Kimura ? Lecturer, Calcutta University, 
f jx the reference; 
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by His Majesty King Charles I. The original cloth having been 
lost, the factor suggests another to be stayned after the- manner 
of fine paintings !of Mesulipitam . y> The records also refe r to 
trade in painted cotton with Persia. The possibilities are there¬ 
fore equal that the painted.piece of cotton we are discussing was 
prodtieed at Masulipatam about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. But if we compare our fabric with an example now in 
the South Kensington Museum, London-, attributed to Masuli'pa- 
tarn ( seventeenth century ) we find it is so different in its pattern, 
design and technique [ vide illustration II ] that it is difficult 
to ascribe our specimen to Masulipatam. Excepting the conven¬ 
tional festoons hanging from the arches the two pieces have 
no similarity to suggest a common place of origin. The only 
point of contact between the two pieces lies in the representa¬ 
tion of a secular scene ; the South Kensington specimen probably 
commemorates the visit of some Europeans to an Indian court, 
probably the Muhammadan Court of Golconda or the Nizam. 
The Southern Indian patterns, chiefly from Kalahasti. have 
invariably religious subjects for their motifs and are used as 
covers for processional cars and as canopies for images. The 
cottons from Masulipatam are chiefly used for prayer mats 
and bed-covers and are commonly referred to as ff palampores >J 
[ pdang-posh ? = bed-covers ]. The industry at one time 
commanding an international trade is now rapidly declining 
and we all owe to Mr. Hadaway a great debt in preserving 
In. his able monograph, referred to above, an account of the 
craft with representative illustration of characteristic patterns 
used by craftsmen. 

To return to our illustration, one of the many unique features 
of this ancient cloth “ picture ” is the representation of various 
trees, animals and birds. The eocoanut tree suggests the local¬ 
ity of the scene in which the tree must have been very common. 
Of the small figures depicted in the niches, three figures rather 
similar in dress and gesture, with a sword in hand, probably 
represent royal retainers, or perhaps, types from contemporary 
police force. Of two religious mendicants depicted with 
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elaborate matted locks and begging wallets, the most important 
features are the vaiskanavite caste marks on their body rather 
illegible in the reproduction. Of other types represented,, the- 
one on the left side of the Ganesha probably pictures a peasant* 
and the one oil the right, the type of the middle class Ihadra- 
hgue ( gentlemen ) of the time. The fattens dhoti reaching, 
up to the ankle requires particular notice in . contrast with the 
pity a jamas worn by the retainers. All thet mala figures have 
head-dresses of some kind or other. Of the principal male 
figures pictured, three types are differentiated. The figure on the 
extreme right seated on a quaint chair, with a female figure on 
his lap, is probably a prince, he wears a sort of a cap' which is 
quite distinct from the turbans of the other male figures. The 
central figure with sword in hand, obviously, is some high officer 
of the state, probably the head of the army, referred to in the 
inscriptions, as the vdhim-patij the two figures on either side with 
a lotus and a nosegay are courtiers. The three figures wear shoes 
of a very peculiar pattern which have no resemblance to those 
worn by the Moguls or the Mahrattas. The " head of the army ” 
certainly wears close fitting black coverings on both legs which 
recall stackings or braces. The figure on the extreme left, from 
the similarity of his turban, may be taken to be another official, 
probably the minister of the prince, and wears tunic and orna¬ 
ments similar to the prince himself. The various patterns of 
saris worn by the female figures are worthy of notice, as also, 
the fact that all of them, of varying complexion, wear a sort of 
bodice which cover the greater portion of the arms. The data 
offered by the peculiarities of the dress given to the figures ought 
to be sufficient to identify the locality of the scene. But the 
present state of our knowledge is not sufficient to enable 
us to interpret the information conveyed to us by the painted 
piece of cloth. The dresses are not identical with the dresses 
we associate with the Mahrattas, though they have some resem¬ 
blance to them. They probably represent the fashion of dress¬ 
ing at one time current among Hindus in the parts of the eastern 
coast between the Mahanadi and the Krishna which must be 
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taken as the locality of the scene depicted, and the date of the 
cloth may be roughly indicated as between the thirteenth and 
the fifteenth century which’fits in the chronology of the Eastern 
Ganga Kings of Orissa. The painted cloth has preserved for 
us a unique mirrof of a phase of the life of the time* a picture 
of which is not available from any other source. Eor it is a 
characteristic feature of Indian antiquities that the ancient 
monumental records invariably ignore the secular vyavaltaric life 
of ancient India such as the dress* habits and physical environ* 
'ment of the people* And from this point of view this piece 
of painted cotton is a quite unique historical document. 



Ml.—Bajgir Jain iBScripticto* 

By Puran Cliand Nahar, M.A., B.L.., 

It is admitted on all liands that Raj agriha (Rajgir) is one of 
the oldest cities in India and has received attention as a place of 
great antiquarian interest. The five hills, two of which Vaibhara 
and Vipula, still retain their old names, form a girdle like the 
walls of a town and are crowned with small Jaina temples. 

The present inscription is from one of those temples on 
Vipnla hill built some six centuries ago. Many of the earlier 
temples were ruined during the political struggles and disorder in 
the country and the existing temples on these hills were all 
later on restored. 

The inscription in question is engraved on two stones which 
are now lying in the S'vetambara Panchayati Jaina temple at 
Bihar. The temple, of which this is a panegyric, being* desolate 
or destroyed, these stones, for some reason or other, were removed 
to Bihar, more than a century ago, but no notice of them was 
taken till now. Both the stones are of a hard jet-black kind and 
are of almost the same size, one measuring 2 feet 10 inches and 
the other 2 feet 8 inches in length, and both, 10 inches in breadth. 
The engraved letters are about 4 hush in length. The letters of 
the first stone are a bit bigger in size than those in the second. 
The first stone contains, besides 16 lines of matter, an emblem 
of a lotus with 20 petals inscribed on the left-hand corner. The 
second stone has 17 lines, but it is damaged in the middle 
towards the top and the end. 

The inscription is a Prasasti or eulogy of a temple built on 
Vipula hill and dedicated to Pars van atha. It is dated the 
sixth day of Ash&dha in the Vikrama year 1112 corresponding 
to a. i). 1855, The date has been put in symbolical words 
and figiuo3. The characters belong to the usual DeYtw&garf 
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alphabet of the Jaina type. In respect of orthography, there is 
nothing to call for any special attention. In the dedicatory 
portion, recording the erection of the temple, the author has 
shown great erudition and has used metres in the composition 
of verses. There are in addition several prose passages scattered 
here and there in the text. 

The inscription refers to Sultan Firoz Shah Toghlak, the 
Emperor who reigned from a.d. 1351 to a.d. 1388. In the year 
1354 the Sultan raided the province of Bengal and the stones 
were inscribed in the following years. 1 another important reference 
is found therein concerning the political history of Bihar. The 
inscription records the lrigime of Malik Vaya in Bihar as represen¬ 
tative of the Emperor assisted by Nasiruddin. We find mention 
of Ilyas Khaji, known as Ilaji Ilyas, but better known in 
history as Samruddin, governing Bengal at the time (a.d, 1343- 
1357.) I have not yet been able to get hold of any account 
of Malik Vaya or Nasiruddin in any of the available* histories 
of Bengal, and so these names may be of some interest to 
students of history. In Bihar town I was Informed of various 
traditions concerning Malik Ya yk but I could not collect any 
systematic account either of the man or his time. It is related 
that the brave Malik Vay& died as a “ Shaheed , }} having been 
killed by non-Muhammadans, that his body without head was 
seen on horseback coming from fort Rohtas and that he was 
buried on the small hill near the town of Bihar known as Qilla 
(fort) where a tablet with inscription in verse was placed in his 
memory which was removed by some executive officer about half 
a century ago. 

For the Jaina students the inscription gives a regular list of 
the heads of the Khartara Gachchha, one of the divisions of 
Svetambara] Church, beginning with Udyatana Sari ' and 

1 Text-books describe tbe following facts relating to the movement of the 
Saltan in Bengal;—“ Three years (a.d. 1354) after his accession, he made an 
attempt to recover Bengal, and overran the whole province, but was not able 
to reduce his enemy until the rains setting in compelled him to. retreat. 
Elphinsfcone J s History of India, 9th edition, p. 402. 

1 See Indian-Antiquary, Yol, p. 248> No. 38. 
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ending with Jina Chandra Suri 2 during whose spiritual headship 
the temple was erected. We further obtain information ofj the 
genealogy of the dedicator of the temple. He is described as 
a descendant of the minister Daliya. This Daliya is said to be one 
of the foremost ministers of King Bharata, the eldest son of the 
first Ththankara Rishabha Deva. Brora another inscription 
which I found in the temple at Pawapuri (Bihar) it is clear that 
Mahatiyanas (Mathens) and those described as belonging to the 
family of the minister Daliya were identical. They followed the 
Jaina religion. These Mahatiyanas abounded in the province in 
those days, a few families of them are still existing in Bihar ; and 
they did their best to preserve their sacred places during the long' 
period of Muhammadan sovereignty when at times various s.icred 
temples of the Hindus were polluted and demolished by the 
Musalm&ns. It is also interesting to note iu this inscription as 
in several other Jaina inscriptions of different dates from other 
parts of India, that unlike their orthodox Hindu brethren the Jainas 
were all along ti*eated with sympathy and kindness and received 
help from the Muhammadan Government on account of their 
peaceful and loyal character. 


2 See Indian Ante qr a 'y, Vol. IX, p. 249, JSTo. 53. 
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[Text.] 

(First S tone.) 

(L) Symbol || Wl W: Sjfare«n?f[ir II3T if, 

f*nctrrf»TOTI*J*ttfisfiST^SF bTwT: l tn$T- 

A 

Tpq^fFT: sJfa%TTO ^T$J 

(2)_W sfara%R*W5*r. II l *fswt*frn Trf 

TOWrf [^l] cS^nr [^tJ I ^lif ^fe^TT- 

(S) nfggt ^cw wfi ot iR q^«^<Trc^nftsr**nf^*TT w. 
1 vjTftn^ oft erren feifq f% iib *?=* 

gd t*rn?iwtfa ^ 

(t) *ts[i%#i i sfsfir ^jJtsfq'fnfarfrfirat w‘ *[to i*ngW 

4^ *feg?cf u g cR^g^RittKTiwT- 
swrnt^nxnii^^JiWTrdiw i ^bcwisw- 

(5) ^icftW i ^^irowwfta^c^f^fnftfaw^rftS i 

(6) f^jn5!TJi% sTfsT^rafawfo^wr^ i g ft siting f^;- 

i tfr wf^rfarqprof TTiftfegnsfg- 
x^x$ *r*raf i ^ *%£% fe: 

(7) w\xi *$mx ^ £wfg ?jfa tffe^ffUrsfa: iit nfk- 

^sj-q-RFfT: ggf ^sprarariTTOr 53rfi^ir*infc- 

gfir;-(iT?) xi i cicH^ ^j5j^fe|5irqi%fcT 

(8) ^TIcT^Wlf% ^TT^TSTW || $ WlM^tafsr 

** ^BTOT: fe-^% ^ST: 1 f*T:lftinfltg[- 

^^T^partfem gi?r 

(9) is yrorat: ^ Hvz * [g] fg*?g : ^w. 

xifsram asnfcwvsra sn^TOtsifropOTSTW stfg 

'nftfli: f cjg; gg^fgfg roifg 
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(10) 3 i wf ^tf^r^cT^n 

swwg&re II a. Wnfremrat ^=5^*1 W ^fTJETT ^rsr^ 
*cHlfcT ^Ifcr^ftfclCtfcT: I IJOT^T: ?3* - 

(11) 3U^mT5T: *3cT TcT %% || \o f%#tarr 

^ toT Hif^r sfteftfsfcr ftflrftwr i jRfV'i Rsr^r^n; «j st 

afftWlf*Kir: II \\ ^0} •vf tfrowr KT^ft ^WT- 

(12) ta^TOtTOpTRSRT i m w^fci ctstoT wi&ftita 

*m gantro TOsriSftwf; n I s ? '<&&£ 

ci^r 51% cTci ^r^^sncT: siYrci^srtcr: t ^r^RP. tRT- 

(13) fVitt fif^t*rawTOr«fe'^r: tjf***! ^x^Ctfcr 11 «^cfw« 

tRCOTit i 

t\ j 

fgfTcrer Tua^g ?r w»ri?n«<f*r sNrasfa fir- 

(14) ^m:ii is TO-«^at5jSq , «rarn#t 

i^ras i vwmi sw* ststcitc ^mwi '^trras *rst- 
wtosi ii u froTOrt “d^ ft- 

(15) a fiH5RralraufMfRr; i vjaft (%m\V '**ft *rY 

'cRpnffa*;«’vcrori^sp:: *r ftwr %%^r; i zaxs*. ?* 

(16; fn «5rifer imflnrtf Trfwrwf ^r...0§sftfY 

?t) n v$ cicT: ^fa^psft *tm stWjr: i **w 

^ *WR ^ II ’Sft- 

[m-] 
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(17) ...............cn^T^Vi 

faqw *w5nrfarf*ra:.9! 

vi eifkS ii ............. 

(18) snint q^rirt...,fg«r. i 

■gfcnreq *rfcrfari Wtar fsn^t^nfcr *r ^ecrf^r u 

clTqi' frmi (*srt ?) 

(3@)^f*T^#t...wfwr -^tfsC 

^rclw, %?T: ^Tcif n vZ 

• \) 

(•20) fw«fimFTcji qwif^r srircrerosir: n ^ q^ 

snsmB §*rsRqfir sTanfq 

i qiiiifq aTcnjfn*mfq ^qW- 

( 2 i) irapfffeqcr ^ qn?ftq*tfiTCT f^qqfenin sraTOcfc n ^ ^ 
W*q**r fcsrctMin fqqiT? xn Jifawrea: i gfq fqqtiOT- 

a ** 

^otshto: ^if^cn f^srfci-ftwfcT^n: H ^a feqq- 
(2a) $r>n ircrritsstot ^ fql^fqeraqfar: i as! qq 

W*tq 5 33^f gfcnxfl^l: || w fWsrpfr ^fk: q^f^sr^qf 

(23) fqsRcSr: I ^fcT=?cTcTfr:lT^^?xfe4 'i%\ ^IIT^r 

^rfcrufs: n *k TarwV. ^fer fqfera^Oranre- 

TWhlU TOeift 

(2i) * i qprc 59*^wnf ^t€f^tfaf%=r ^w 

smari faqfi^gc^^riqirffST n ^ qr^Tq vm Timr^m- 

fq^qsr 'gn^tfq i qfWircr- 

(25) n\ wtm fm^vQ ^icr^ra} gfqqfqfw^Hfb h ^ 

^ % TOW5iipg^H^P5%qi- 

(26) l| *fc Wt*TC fq^qa* WJfeeu 
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(ar) ^stci: .1 sftefew- 

SJ Vj ' 

^saettai: \ •sfferet 

(as,) *re*r; ii ^ $hrt ^w^x^nRt: 1 

c\ 

sftf^srafasr* [fltftro 11 ^ w&te TifeOTn^ ^n- 

-•3 

( 29 ) $Wwrtfnferfsr!t g-sifa i srfsrsrfsf^if 

jrorfti^wa [*,€t0 w ^m. ^rirt^fa^FTW- 
^mwar-j '$m% i£tr ^«re«iaw Wt— 

(*st)) 4 :1 ftoWter ^crafenst 44 $ ^fsr 

is sufta^rw 1 «gm 

V® VJ G 

TmTmm 11 %o **t w ^ 

<\ ’ vj> 

•sr^r^Tit- 

( 81 ) ^ffjr%sr wm\ 4 \ i iftenftsim 11 ^ scfa 

\8^ \ f%? I 

wtf^r jras’d *sfk$s\$ ^rc^t^i^^dwigui- 

( 32 ) 3 r 1 sftffsrfuwr Bo *fopfan«rf 1 

tr° -sfcuturfar 1 ^rrf^jrfrr 1 f^wf^nfiir i -owatth- 
mfaraff crref ^5 , ^- 

( 33 ) mrf^trTiwTCW 1 1 a> 1 

^r* srift.^1 *fttrc*VaOTTTO 

sratfsa: ii ^*r *re?r ift[V]TO il w 111 
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Om, salutation to Lord Parsvanatha. May Sii Pars¬ 
vanatha like a Kalpa Tree ( said to satisfy all desires) which has 
taken its permanent root on the superior and vast mountain 
Sumera [in case of P. (whose temple) permanently lies on the 
holy hill of Yipula ] the mountain of the immortals, which 
appears beautiful with its lovely branches of leaves ( in case 
P. appearing beautiful with the expanded hood of the 
Lord of serpents) at the 'root of which is seated Indra 
(in case of P. at whose feet is seated Indra) which 
bears excellent fruits and flowers (in case of P. bestower 

V . ■ 

of the fruits of welfare and blossoms of prosperity and 
fame ) grant the fruit of desire to the Jain a Community. (1) 
Where (in Rajagriha ) the venerable sage Suvrata was 
born, took initiation and attained omniscience and the em¬ 
perors Java, R&mffiL Lakshmana and Jarasandha, who were 
Chakravartins, Baladeva, Vasudeva and Prativ&sudeva respec¬ 
tively and other lords of earth flourished, and where Srenika 
and other Kings received the wealth of Jaina teachings from 
Mahavira. (2) 

Where (in Raj agriha) Abhaya Kumara, Sali, Dhanya 
and many others attained both material and spiritual end 
of all their desires. (3) 

Where (in .Rajagriha) the holy hills of Yipula and 
Vaibhara, adorned with Jaina temples lying extended in the 
East and West announce to the people that welfare in the 
two worlds is surely obtained from this place ; who do not 
speak highly of such a place of pilgrimage known by the 
name of Rajagriha? (4) 

There in the holy city of R&jagriha, the best of 
the sacred places, which helped the people to cross this limit¬ 
less ocean of the world, while Sultan Sri Peroz Saha 
(Emperor Piroz Shah Tughlak) the protector of the good, 
with the lotus-like feet, tinged brown by the shoots of rays* 
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emanating from the jewels of the turbans of all the Kings, 
was ruling' the world from the vast peak of the holy 
mountain of Yipula, shaped like a great ship in the form 
6 of the lord of elephants and while by his command Malika 
Taya was the Governor in Magadka, with the help of his 
servant Nasacldnrdin (Nasiruddin) the dynasty of the minister 
Daliya flourished best in the world—the dynasty, the 
successive persons of which were all mines of virtues like 
a string of pearls, adorned the chest, ears and head of 
rj good kings, who recognized and respected the meritorious. (5) 
In olden times, in that dynasty was born • Sahaja 
Fed a of pure intellect, the foremost of the good and whose 
person was bedecked with jewels of uncommon good virtues. 
Iiis son highly spoken of by the people became known by 
the name of Tihuna P&la in whose family which was as 
° pure as the moon was born the wealthy It fill a. (6) 

A son was horn to him named ■ Thdkiira Maud ana, the 
best of all men, versed in the rules of religious practices and 
receptacle of all the innumerable virtues and of conduct 
pure as lotus. He had a wife named Ihiradeoi in his house. 

(O 

Five sons were born to them, all famous in the world, 
fathers and children and sanctified by virtues. Of them 
the first three were respectively known by the names of 
Sa/iadeoa, Kdmadeva and Maharaja. (8) 

The fourth was the prosperous PachcliJun dja and the 
^ fifth and youngest was the illustrious and intelligent Devardja, 
both of whom earned the title of “ the driver of the Chariot 
of Religion 33 even in the eastern country which is full of deep 
mire by reason of the excessive water there (ignorance of 
the people) and so difficult to drive. (9) 


9 


The first wife of Bachchharaja was Itatani- who was 
unpossessed of any deceit and observed all good principles and 
customs. Of her two sons were born, the fust son was Vahardja, 
ll in whom good qualities and prosperity united and the sect ml 
went by the name of UdkarJia. (10) 
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His second wife was the beloved Bid hi favoured of the creator, 
1)hanasimha and others were her eons—all blessed with a larg-e 

fortune. (13) 

The first wife of Devaraja, was Rajl, adorned with the 


jewels of virtues and whose essence was boundless love of a high 
order. D/iarma&im/ta was the first son born of her body and after 
him Gunaraja— both proficient in all the fine arts. (12) 

He (Devaraja) had a second wife named Padmini in his 
house. The first son born of her was K/iema^dja —the repository of 
all good qualities, the second Padmavimha favoured of fortune, the 
third Gadasimha and lastly the daughter named Achchharl. (13) 
Sudharmd, the leader of Gam , the first head of the Jaina church 
of the present age, the mot of the tree of the prospering Jaina 
world of Vardhamana , was horn, who showed the virtuous the 
step to salvation and who was the author of Siddhaata Sutras 
(religious texts). (I!) 

14 , In his family was horn Vaj%a Sv&min versed in ten Purvas : 
the thunderbolt for splitting the hill* of Cupid from whom 
spreads the Vajra-jj alcha —the fructiferous branch adorned with 
the flowers of good men. (15) 

In the Chan dr alula of that line, which was always enlight¬ 
ened, was born the learned preceptor Udyohana in whom (the cul- 
1 g ture of) all the pure and refined arts reached their culminatio n ; (and 
in whose place was born the good sage Gani Vardhamdna. (16) 


After him succeeded JineSvcira Suri, the savant who was 
indefatigable and renowned in the world and possessed of pure 
virtues and the knowledge of good ^manners and loveliness. 

From whom the Gana.became famous as Klaratara in this 

world. (17) 

Then came the preceptor &d Jin a Ghandrl (1) the foremost 
of all sages who was author of Samvega Rang a said and maintained 


self-restraint. (18) 

Having worshipped, with words of mantra, Sri 
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Second Stone. 

r$va C'hintdmani ...... Abhayadeva Sun flourished after him* 

who was author of the commentaries known as Navangi, the 
source of endless pleasure. (19) 

i8 (Then flourished) Jin,a Vullabhct . who does not even 

now shake his head drinking, like nectar, of the excellence of 
his virtues by the vessel of ears ? (20) 

In his place flourished the savant Jinacldtta , the most 
exalted of the sages, who was recommended to the people blinded 
by the darkness of ignorance, by Amii'M, as the best of all the 
preceptors in this land and worshipped even by the virtuous and 
the greatest of the good by reason of the wealth of knowledge, 
of right conduct. (21) 

After him flourished Jin a Chandra Sari (II) who had 
given up all gold by the virtue of want of attachment ; on 

20 whose forehead the jewel Chintamani resided as if by reason of the 
forehead being the abode of the goddess of fortune. (22) 

After him flourished Jin a Pati the best of the orators,, 
who meeting antipathy in argument established an easily 
accomplishable thing to be difficult of accomplishment, the 

21 well illustrated-to be devoid of illustration and that to which 
the adversary could cite no authority based on sound testimony,. 
(23) 

After him flourished JineSvafa 8-uri, the chief of the sages* 
who like the sun, resplendant with the store of knowledge of 
words (in the case of the sun—brilliant with the mass of rays) 
blew open the lotus beds of the good people (in case of the sun— 
blew open the beds of good lotuses) and who became famous (in 
case of the sun—risen high up) and was lovely by reason of his 
observing the best self-restraint (in the case of the sun-—beautiful 
by reason of his stay in the sky).. (24) 

Then in his meritorious seat flourished Jin a Prabodha 

^ amongst the people, who killed the combatant of ignorance and 
caused the enlightenment (of the people) and who was the fore¬ 
most of the observers of self-restraint and whose conduct was as 
pure as a jewel. (2 5) 
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After him, in this world, arose like the new moon, Jincs 
Chandra (III) the lord of sages who, bj teachings checked the 
wantonness of the naturally ignorant, and who always took 
pleasure in the full enlightenment separated from ignorance, and 
who destroyed the ignorance and wicked nature of the people (in 
ease of the moon—which causes the ocean to swell up by its 
beams, revels in the full resplendour got rid of darkness and which 
destroys darkness and the evil influence of the ill stars). (26) 
In liis place shone the preceptor Jin a Kusala who 
caused wonder to the people with his fame in this world by 
establishing- the- image of the First Lord of the Jinas in the high 
and lofty temple on the best hill of Vipula, the receptacle of 
virtue and all essence, shining even in this fifth Ard with the 
splendour of all the religious injunctions of “ VidhipathaA (27 j 
After him was I in a Padma &uri, the lord of sages in 
whose breast even the enamoured goddess of learning was 
fortunate enough to share brilliantly in his childhood, seeing the 
sport of the presiding goddess of the lord of Gam in him. (28) 
After him flourished Jina labdhi the chief of the sage 
who was the successful repository of the perfect understanding 
of the sense of his best 8'astras established by the refutation of 
other'’s Sastras and was the ocean of knowledge and duties which 
is rare in the people of the age of Kali. (29) 

In his place flourished Jina Chandra (IV) bent on subjugat¬ 
ing Cupid ; the vast receptacle of the elucidation of the teachings 
of Jainism whose amiable manners pleased all the best observers 
and who was the best of all the savants. (30) 

By his advice Bachchharaja , a resident (of the city of B'ri 
Biharapura and his intelligent brother levardja , caused the 
palace of Lord Parsyanatha to be erected for bringing about 
prosperity. (31) 

Here Bachchharaja, the ornament of the race of Maud ana, 
along with his friends and relatives caused the dedication to be 
27 made, (32) 

The ceremony of dedication was performed by the best of 
the teachers named BhuvanaJUia by order of his preceptor, who 
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was a pupil of the savant Jina Chandra and whose teacher in 
respect of S'astras was Jina Labdhi, the lord of sages- (33 & 34) 

This scholar held the ceremony on the sixth clay from 

the new moon in the month of Ashadha in the Vikrama era of 

« 

1412- (35) 

May the erectors of this palace, in the interior of which 
shines the image of Lord Parfoandtha, the god of Jains and 
which is adorned with h aids a ornaments and flags at the top of 
its dome, and the renowned preceptors be blessed in this world 
along with the Jaina Sangha (community). (86) 

Getting this laudatory verse of wonderful metre composed by 
the venerable Bhuvanahita superior by reason of Lis purificatory 
bath, it was put in writing appearing as it were like the goddess 
of fame incarnate. (37) 

And this good composition was engraved for merit by 
the son of Thakkara ffl&lfiahtja named Bidha the great Srdvaka, 
and artist. (38) 

Thus, in the Vikrama Sam vat 1-112 on the sixth day of the 
new moon of A'hadha, ends the panegyric poem of the temple 
of Parsvanatha caused to be erected by the two good St&vakas 
Bachchhardja and Dsvartija, the two sons of Thalehura M and ana 
the ornament of the race of the minister with the great merit or 
pilgrimage earned in the course of wanderings in the eastern 
country of the teacher Bhuvana''ita accompanied by Pang 
(Panyasa) IIariprab It a Gani } Modamiirii Gani , Harsh amurti Gani } 
and Piinyapiaclhdna Gani by the advice of Jina Chandra Suri 
the ornament in the seat of Jinn Labdhi the preceptor and decora¬ 
tion of Kharatara Gaehchha. 

May the Jaina Sangha be prosperous.Chha. 



By Klaam Bahadur Sarfaras Husain Khan. 


Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan AH Jah. 

The author has heard from trustworthy men that Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan, son of Meer Razi Khan, son of Imtiafc 
Kban of Persian origin was an Imperial Deewan at Patna. His 
father Meer Razi Khan was one of the King's Mansabdars. He 
possessed a jagir in Bengal where he passed his life comfortably. 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, owing to the nobility of his birth, had Meer 
Kasim Khan married to Fatima Begum, 1 daughter of Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khah. He gave a large amount of money 
as well as valuables as her dowry. He also allowed him Rs. 200 
per mensem from his treasury. During the regimes of Mahabat 
Jang and Nawab Serajuddaula, Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
did not enjoy a very high social position. Like other ordinary 
men, he was one of the courtiers of the Nawab, but was highly 
talented and qualified and was proficient in astrology and mathe¬ 
matics. Pram the very beginning his career looked promising. 
Peelings between Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan and Meeran were 
however strained, and Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan therefore 
could not show any favour to Meer Kasim in the beginning of his 
rule. H e did not try much for the improvement of his son- 
in-law's position and honour. But the very fact of his being his 
Excellency's son-in-law was sufficient to get him the governor¬ 
ship of Rangpur and Purneah. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
appropriated a box of valuable jewellery belonging to Lutfun- 
nissa, wife of Serajuddaula, at the time of his going in 
pursuit of him. By this means, his financial position was 
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improved and he kept some cavalry and infantry with him with'a 
view to maintain the dignity of his position. After the death 
of Meeran he used to go to his father-in-law very often. So 
marked and conspicuous were his services that Meer Mohammad 
Jafar Khan felt it his duty to entrust him with higher power 
and raise his social status. With a view to settle certain ques¬ 
tions Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan had once to send Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan to the English at Calcutta. As Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan was, comparatively speaking, wiser and 
more prudent than his relative he fully impressed it on the minds 
of - the English that he too was their friend. The English consi¬ 
dered Mc'er Mohammad Kasim Khan to be possessed of higher 
administrative powers than not only Saddiq Ali Khan but also 
Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
having performed the work for which he was sent, came back 
to iSTawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. As there was no other 
man in the family of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan better tilled 
than Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan for responsible •work, 
Meer Kasim was very often entrusted with missions and used to go 
to the English at Kasimbazar on behalf of his father-in-law. As 
he discharged the duties entrusted to him with great tact and 
ability, he was much respected both by the .civil and military 
officers. But the increase of the military expenditure coupled 
with the extravagance of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan brought 
financial difficulties, and the laxity of supervision on his part 
gave room to misappropriations and defalcations which at 
times assumed huge proportions. The pay of the military fell in 
arrears and the English were also not paid their annual grant, and 
the total debt amounted to 3 crores and 40 lakhs of rupees. The 
soldiers waited for three years, and when they saw that their dues 
could not be realized, they all assembled before the palace and 
began to abuse the Nawab and would not allow him to take his 
food and drink. This continued for four or five days. When 
this news reached the English at the Kasimbazar factory they 
communicated it to the authorities at Calcutta and asked Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan to interfere. At the request of the 
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English, Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan interfered and from his 
own pocket paid 5 or 6 lakhs of rupees to the officers who had 
caused this commotion and asked them to leave the palace. 
Thus it was that the disturbance which might have assumed 
a much more threatening aspect was ended mainly through the 
influence of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan, But the habitual 
indolence and dissipation of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan were 
such that neither Meer Mohammad Kasim nor the soldiers could 
be paid from the St ate treasury. The English repeatedly asked 
Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan to pay the soldiers and to repay 
the amount spent by Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan. 
They told him point blank that Meer Mohammad Kasim had 
advanced the money at their request and they were therefore 
in honour bound to see that his money was paid off. Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan paid no attention to this remonstrance. 
In the meantime Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan had to go 
to Calcutta on some business. Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan 
•did not know what to do under the circumstances. lie knew 
that it -was not advisable to allow Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan to go to Calcutta and yet he had no reasonable 
excuse to prevent him from going there. At last he gave 
him permission to go. On reselling Calcutta., Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan saw Mr. Vansittart Nasir-ul-mnlk, Shumshud- 
daula Bahadur and the other members of the Council, and 
after the exchange of the usual greetings delivered to them 
the message of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. He pointed 
out to the Council that Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan was 
utterly incapable and that his habits were such that it was 
impossible for him to carry on the administration of the 
•country. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan took this opportunity 
of dwelling, incidentally as it were, on the friendship he 
entertained towards the Company, the unwillingness of Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan to pay up the dues of the Company 
and of the military as well as the advances he had made 
to him at the request of the English. The earnestness and 
pathos with which he spoke, made a profound impression on 
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the English, and they all, especially Nawab Sbumshuddaula 
Bahadur, who was the ablest, felt convinced that he would 
he a great improvement on Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan 
as a Subedar, nay that he ivas the ablest of his relatives in 
matters of administration. 

Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur had heard much against 
Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, and he knew him to be in¬ 
capable and totally unfit for the honourable office he held. 
But he was in a fix as to what to do under the circums¬ 
tances, inasmuch as he felt that the task that lay before 
him was not of ordinary importance. He was pleased with 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan and proposed to appoint 
him the Prime Minister of the State and make him act as a 
Deputy of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, who was to receive 
a fixed, regular allowance from him (Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan). He put his proposal before the other Members 
of the Council and sought their advice. Some Members, 
who were in favour of Shumshuddaula Bahadur, accepted 
the proposal, while Mr. Amyatt, who was next in rank to 
Shumshuddaula Bahadur, together with two or three other mem¬ 
bers opposed it. Mr. Ellis, Major Carnac and Mr. Johnson also 
differed and openly criticized the measure in the Council. 
The discussions made in the Council were however submit¬ 
ted home. But as Shumshuddaula Bahadur was supported 
by the majority, it was declared that Meer Mohammad Ivasim 
Ivhan be appointed to act as a Naih (Deputy). Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan being pleased with the decision 
at once started for Murshidabad and saw Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan the next day after his arrival there. 
Nawab Sbumshuddaula Bahadur, some other officers and Mr. 
Warren Hastings, the then senior officer at Kasimhazar 
who had gone to Calcutta at the time on being summoned 
there by the Governor, also left for Murshidabad with some 
English troops and encamped at Muradabagh. The next 
morning Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan started to 
see the Governor and having crossed the Bhaglrathi reached 
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Muradabagli in the afternoon. Nawab Shumshuddaula 
Bahadur after the usual exchange of civilities informed the 
Nawab of the resolution passed in the Council. Nawab 
Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan was much annoyed at this. 
He pleaded not guilty, and said that as he had firmly kept 
all the promises made by him after Sirajnddaula’s defeat, he was 
not prepared to make any departure from that which had 
been agreed upon. He was much displeased with Shumsh¬ 
uddaula Bahadur and left the palace without further 
discussion. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan was going to 
Shumshuddaula Bahadur when he met Meer Mohammad 
Jafar Khan on his way. Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan 
asked Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan not to go to Shumshuddaula 
Bahadur. In spite of the warning he received from Meer Jafar, 
he went straight to Shumshuddaula Bahadur and paid him a 
visit in his own camp. Shumshuddaula Bahadur related to him 
all that had passed between him and Meer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan. On hearing all this Nawah Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan said that all this meant evil prognostications to him 
as Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan was sure to have 
him killed. He said that they (the English) should now 
firmly stand by him, specially as it was not Meer Kasim 
alone who seemed to stand in need of their help. Nawab 
Shumshuddaula Bahadur replied that he could do nothing. 
Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan said that when he 
(the Governor) was powerless in the matter, he himself must 
be expected to be in a worse condition. As it was dinner 
time Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur requested, Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan to wait till he had finished his 
meal. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan in a state of utter 
confusion was sitting with his head bent upon his knees and 
did not know what to do. But he did not lose heart and ever 
believed in the kindness of God who always helps his creatures 
in times of difficulty. When Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur 
had finished his dinner, Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
went to him again and informed him of the perplexity he was 
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in. He BaiJ that if the agreement proposed was not kept* it 
would mean his death. Meer Jafar was enraged at the 
bargain. On hearing all this Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur 
began to consider the matter in consultation with Efcimaduddaula 
Mr. Hastings and other officials. After much discussion it 
was finally decided that they should carry the proposal through 
anyhow. They satisfied Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan and 
asked him to be present at Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan's palace the next day. They would themselves go to 
the palace at that Very time. Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan in a state of suspense returned to his home and made 
arrangements for his safety as best as he could. He rose early 
the next morning and after dressing armed himself well and 
came out to the Dewankhana. The soldiers and officers and 
other employees of Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, who 
were still there only on account of the promises made by Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan, came to his house and took him on an 
elephant to the Dar-ul-Imara of Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar 
Khan. From Muradabagh the English, with their officers and 
army and cannons came to the Dar-ul-Imara of Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan and cautiously stood round the Dar-ul- 
Imara. Nawab Shumshuddaula Bahadur with his officers and 
Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan went inside the 
Dewankhana of Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. On 
the motion of the English, Nawab' Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan sent word to Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan who 
was inside his Mahal at the time, that he should either pay up 
the soldiers or should make over his rich Mut&sdclees to him so 
that he may realize from them at the point of bayonet the 
revenue misappropriated by them and pay up the salary of the 
soldiers and the dues of the English. This discussion went on 
till the afternoon, when Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan sent 
one of his confidential servants .to say that he was ready to 
leave the Kingdom to him (Meer Kasim); that he intended 
to go to Bclitullclh, and that Meer Kasim may do whatever he 
liked and that he should pay the English and the army in the 
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way be thought proper. He said that if the EnMish 
accepted bis proposal they should manage for his voyage 
so that he with his family and children may go to 
Calcutta with the English, Nawab Shumshuklaula Bahadur 
informed Nawab Meer Mohammad da far Khan that he might 
go to Calcutta with him. Innumerable barges and country 
boats were brought over to the Dar-ul-Imara. Nawab Meer 
Mobammad Jafar Khan took all the valuables; jewellery, 
gold rnohurs, silver and gold utensils and other valuable and 
fancy articles from the inside of bis palace and such things 
from the outside as be eould get. bad boats laden with these, 
took the employees of the Mahal, e.g. Bano Begum and her 
family, some male personal attendants, some trustworthy soldiers 
and confidential servants and started for Calcutta in company 
with an Englishman. On the 10 th Rabil Awal 1074 Hijrab 
in the Dar-ul-Imara Shumshuddaula Bahadur and other English 
officials of rank installed Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan on the Maenad of the Governorship of Bengal. He 
became known as lt Nasir-ul-mulk Imtyaz-ud-daula Nawab 
Ali J"ah Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan Bahadur Nusrat Jung - ”, 
The rule of Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan was pro¬ 
claimed in the city by heat of drum. The raeses ( gentry) of 
Bengal of all classes and rank presented him with net tars and 
welcomed him. as Nawab. In a week or two Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan made arrangements for payments by 
instalments to the soldiers and to the Company. Nawab 
Shumshuddaula Bahadur and other Euglish officials returned 
to Calcutta with the British army and Nawab Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan devoted himself to general administration and 
chiefly to the finances with special reference to the defalcation 
made in the time of his predecessors. He paid equal atten¬ 
tion to the army and the treasury. In the treasury he ap¬ 
pointed as clerks some of the old Mutasadees of Mahabat Jang J s 
time and. as Nazirs some of his own trustworthy attendants. 
He showed great favour to his cousin Abu Ali Khan and con¬ 
ferred the title of Moizuddaula on his uncle Turab Ali Khan, 
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He appointed Ali Ibrahim Khan of Shaikhpitrah one of the 
Maliks of Subah Behai*. He appointed the brothers of Mohammad 
Zaii'-Hos-iin Khan his personal attendants and entrusted to him 
the work of-distributing-the pay of the soldiers and of looking 
after some of his household affairs. He appointed Sita Ham 
the famous Mutasaddi and accountant of the late Mahabat 
Jang* an auditor of the Dewani and an accountant in the depart¬ 
ment of the treasury from which pensions and allowances were 
paid. He confirmed his old Munshi and conferred upon him 
the title of Hafiz Israr Khan. He appointed Khwaja Gorgeen 
Khan, brother of Khwaja Madar, a daroga of artillery, and 
asked him to get English-made cannon and to employ sepoy 
regiments. The said Khwaja became such a great favourite 
of the Nawab that others began to envy his position. The 
Hawaii took him into his confidence and his words had therefore 
great weight with him. 

Shaikh Syed Ali, an inhabitant of Lueknow, was given the 
post of B-ikhslii in the military department, and after his death 
his son Mohammad Ali and his nephews Farhat Ali and tfar- 
kat Ali were also appointed bakhsis. Muza Shumshuddin, who 
was a great humourist, was appointed to the post of Turhhanee. 

On finding the treasury empty Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan felt much embarrassed. He did not know how he would 
he able to meet the excessive demands. He had to pay off the 
soldiers; he had to pay the dues of the Company; and with 
a depleted treasury he felt himself at his wit’s end, specially b > 
cause of his having taken the entire responsibility upon himself. 
He commenced the settlement of the Parganuahs of Bengal and 
in lieu of their dues, made over the district of Burdwau to the 
English and pawned some of his je wels with the members of 
the Council. Having arranged for paying off the Company, he 
devoted his attention to paying the soldiers who were in arrears. 
He detected the misappropriations made by the Mutasaddis and 
after deducting the amounts thus misappropriated he paid the 
balance from the treasury. Some were sent to the Parganuahs 
with payment orders to the local officials; while to some he 
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held out promises to pay with the least possible delay. 
This humane treatment was looked upon by the soldiers of 
the Nizamat as a God-sent blessing, which they had never 
received in the time of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan and which 
proved to be the real cause of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan’a 
popularity. He made a budget of his income and expenditure 
and regulated his expenses accordingly. 

He dispensed with luxuries and effected economy in every 
branch. He realized large sums from Ckinni Lall and Munni 
Lall, the Mutasaddis of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan. It is 
said that he went so far as to recover forcibly money from 
some of the relatives and dependants of Nawab Mahabat Jang 
and Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan as well as from those public 
women who had been lavishly paid by Meeran and Meer 
Mohammad Jafar Khan, and credited the amounts thns realized in 
the state treasury. But Sabat Singh, the famous Mntasaddi of 
Mahabat Jang, made a list of his valuables, jewellery and cash, 
and submitted it to Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan. Meer 
Mohammad Kasim was much pleased at this, gave the man a 
portion of his property, and took the rest himself and raised 
his position. In this manner Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
improved the finances. He kept those soldiers in his service 
whom he considered fit and dispensed with the services of the 
incapable after payingup their salaries. 

He now turned his attention to the refractorv Zamindars. 

•/ 

The first thing that he did in this direction was to march against 
Asad Khan, son of Badiuzzama, Asad Khan was a Z imindar 
of Birbhum and as one of the biggest Zamindars of the time 
in the province of Bengal also possessed an army. Moham¬ 
mad Kasim defeated him, took a decent amount from him , 
increased the revenue of his state, and brought him to submission, 

"For the present the author leaves Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan engaged in his administration of BeDgal and turns his. 
attention to {he affairs of Azimabad (Patna). 

When the Viceroyalty of Bengal passed into the hands of Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan, Major Caraac Khan Bahadur and 
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other British military officers. Maharajah Earn Narain, the Naib 
of the Bihar Province, Raja Ram Ballabh, the Mutasaddi of 
Siddiq Ali Khan deceased, and Maharajah Shitab Rae, the 
Dewan of the province of Bihar, began to advance towards the 
vicinity of Kayiamapnr with their own armies, as well as with 
the armed retainers of some of the raises (gentry) of Azima- 
bad (Patna) whose names the author does not recollect, with 
a view to oppose the combined armies of King Ali Grauhar 
(Shah Alam), the French Monsieur Law, and Kamgar Khan, 
Zamindar of Tirhut, Thus they all marched and encamped near 
the appointed place, when the combined forces of the King 
also appeared. Fighting commenced the next morning. Ivamgar 
Khan was the first to run away from the battlefield, 
harassed by British artillery fire. He was followed by the 
King and his army. The forces of Monsieur Law also fled 
at last, hut the French general stood firm by his cannon. 
When Major Carnac and other English officials saw the 
brave general standing at his post, they rode up to him, 
praised him for his admirable courage, took him into their - camp, 
and entertained him. 

Maharajah Shitab Rae, who was a sincere well-wisher of the 
English, then proposed that peace be concluded with the 
King, which was readily accepted by Rajah Ram Narain, Major 
Carnac and the other English officials. The English made 
Maharajah Shitab Rae their representative and sent him as such 
to the royal camp with a view to open negotiations with His 
Majesty. Maharajah Shitab Rae proceeded to the royal camp, 
and had the honour of obtaining an audience of His Majesty. 
He spoke with so mu eh force and eloquence and managed the 
business so tactfully, that the King accepted the terms proposed 
by him, and handed over to him a firman, sealed with the royal 
seal, consenting to the proposals, regarding the treaty. The 
Maharajah returned to the English oamp with the royal firman. 
The English were much pleased with the Maharajah for the 
dexterous manner in which he had settled such a delicate question, 
which they considered no other Indian was capable of doing 
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then. The same day the King removed liis camp nearer to 
where the English lay* Kamgar Khan was not pleased with the 
news and went away to his own country. The next morning 
Major Carnac Khan Bahadur together with the British officials. 
Maharajah Ram Narain, Maharajah Ram Ballabh, Maharajah 
Shitab Ra.e Bahadur and a small retinae started for the purpose 
of seeing the Emperor. They were allowed to enter the royal 
camp and on being favoured with an audience presented nazar. 
At the request of Maharajah Shitab Rae the Emperor mounted 
an elephant, and in company with Major Carnac Khan Bahadur 
and other English military officers of high rank, started for a 
garden near Gaya. The Maharajah and other high officials took 
leave of the King and repaired to their camps.. The nest day 
the King in full state, accompanied by the Maharajah and 
the English with their armies, started for Azimabad and reached 
there by continued marches. The King and his officials were 
accommodated in the royal fort, where His Majesty was presented 
with nazars suited to the dignity of his exalted position. The 
imperial forces encamped near the tank of Meethapur. The 
British army and its officers accommodated themselves in 
their own camps at Bankipore, Maharajah Shitab Rae and 
Maharajah Rama Narain went to their respective residences, 
while Maharajah Raj Ballabh and the army of Siddiq Ali Khan 
remained outside the city near Bag-h Jafar Khan. The next day 
the English officials, Maharajah Shitab Rae, Maharajah Ram 
Narain, Maharajah Raj Ballabh Singh and other gentry of 
Azimabad assembled and went to the royal fort. They got the 
audience of the Emperor and presented nazars. They requested 
His Majesty to ascend the ancestral throne, raised the royal 
umbrella over his head and in honour of the accession presented 
him with nazars for the second time. The royal accession was 
proclaimed by heat of drum in all the streets of Azimabad. The 
public were overjoyed to hear the pleasant news, which was an 
indication of the restoration of peace and order. It was a master¬ 
stroke of the policy of Maharajah Shitab Rae Bahadur, which in 
fact placed the British rule in India on a firm basis and restored 
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peace to the inhabitants of Bengal. As soon as Nawab Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan heard of the treaty that was made with 
the Emperor and of his accession to the royal throne, he started 
for the Subah of Bihar, through the hilly regions of Birbhum 
and Kharagpur. After several marches he arrived at Azimabad 
with a large army and encamped to the east of Bagh Jafar Khan. 

Maharajah Earn Narain and Maharajah Eaj Ballabh went 
to him with their forces. The next day Major Carnac Bahadur 
and other English officials went to see him and informed him of 
the treaty and the accession and induced him to acknowledge the 
King. Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan replied that they 
should first call Maharajah Shitab Kae Bahadur, who was the 
real moving spirit, and that he would reply to them after lie had 
a talk with the Maharajah. Major Carnac Khan Bahadur therefore 
sent for the Maharajah Bahadur. Maharajah Shitab Bae Baha¬ 
dur having put on his armour took his retinue with him and 
forthwith went to the English in the camp at Bagh Jafar Khan. 
With them he went before Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan and taking the Nawab's position into consideration he 
presented him a valuable Feshkabz. Nawab Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan too owing to his previous acquaintance with 
the Maharajah stood up in his honour, embraced him, accepted 
the peshkabz presented by him, and asked him to take his 
seat. He first expressed his great appreciation of the tact and 
ability with which the Maharajah had managed the whole busi¬ 
ness, and then asked him to relate to him all that had transpired 
in connexion with the matter. With such remarkable eloquence 
did the Maharajah expound the whole matter that the 
Nawab was immensely pleased with him. But Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan either through fear or Out of mere vainglory did 
not consent to go to the King's fort. Maharajah Shitab Eae, 
however, whispered something in his ears and after a little con¬ 
sideration he expressed his willingness to meet the Emperor in 
the Factory of the English. The English and Maharajah Shitab 
Bae then took leave of the Nawab and went to the English 
Factory. They decorated the Factory very tastefully and spread 
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a golden masnad on a wooden dais, wliicli was reserved for the 
Emperor. After taking’ His Majesty to their Factory the English 
asked him to take a seat on the masnad, while they all remained 
standing before him bareheaded and with folded arms. Nawab 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan mounted an elephant and proceed¬ 
ed to the Factory with great pomp and splendour. When he 
came near the Factory he dismounted. The English went forward 
to receive Lira and conducted him to His Majesty in a manner 
suited to his dignity. The Nawab was well versed in the 
etiquette of a Ko_y a! court. He made obeisance to His Majesty, 
and presented him with 1,001 gold mo burs, suits for his special 
use, and valuable jewellery placed on trays, In return the Emperor 
honoured the .Nawab with a khilat of seven pieces, a garland 
of pearls, a saqpeek (a piece of cloth tied round the head), 
an embroidered choga set with stones, a crest with ostrich 
plume, a sword with a shield, a jJiulardar palki , an elephant 
and horse and drum. The Nawab again presented nazar to the 
Emperor in token of gratitude for the high honour done to him, 
and after paying his loyal respects to His Majesty, retired into 
another room. The Nawab then called Major Carnae, Mr. Macober, 
the senior officer of Azimabad, and other English officials. Nego¬ 
tiations regarding revenue and other affairs of the provinces of 
Bengal were opened through Maharajah Shitab Rae, who was 
the recognized agent of both the parties, and after a good deal 
of discussion it was settled that 24* lakhs of rupees should bo 
annually paid to the Emperor in the shape of a present to His 
Majesty. 

After the settlement of this business, Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan took leave of the Emperor and repaired to his camp. 
The Emperor also proceeded to the fort. Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan also requested the Emperor to dismiss Mir Iledayat 
Ali Khan, father of Gholam Husain Khan, from his army as being 
the sole cause of the disturbance that had taken place aud to 
direct him to go to his jagirs. On his arrival at the fort the 
Emperor dismissed Meer Hedayat Ali Khan, who had to make 
his way towards his jagirs at Hnsainabad. 
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The English officers, Maharajah Ram Narain and other 
persons of high rank and position used to pay their respects to 
the Emperor and the Nawab so long as the former remained in 
the fort of Azimabad. The sum which Meer Muhammad Kasim 
Khan had promised to pay to the Emperor was, at the instance 
of the English, paid to His Majesty through Maharajah Shi tab 


Rae. 

At the time when the Emperor was engaged in the province 
of Bihar, Nawab Muhammad Raza Qtuli Khan, afterwards known 
as Mtuiiruddnula, was sent as a representative to Ahmad Shah 
Abiali. In the meantime Shujauddaula, Najeebuddaula, Ahmad 
Khan Ban gush and other Afghans invited Ahmad Shah to come 
and oppose the Mahrafctas who had appeared on the scene with a 
large and powerful army with the sole aim of setting up Biswas 
Rao Chief of Poona on the throne of Hindustan and in response 
to this invitation Ahmad Shah arrived in Delhi from Kandahar. 
It took Ahmad Shah nine months to crush the Mahtattas. After 
defeating the Mahrattas Ahmad Shah plundered some of the 
Indian cities and took large sums of money from Shujauddaula 
and the Afghans, whom he also directed, at the instance of 
Muhammad Raza Quii Khan Muniruddaula, to remain firm and 
loyal to the crown. Ahmad Shah then left Hindustan for his 
country. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, Najeebuddaula placed 
Sultan Jeewan Bakht, the eldest son of Shah Alam, on the throne 
at Skahjahanabad as a deputy of his father and issued coins 
in the name of Shah Alam. Shujauddaula, Ahmad Khan 
Bangask and other Afghan Chiefs also issued coins in the name of 
the Emperor, had his name read out from the pulpits along with 
the Khutbas (written sermons), submitted loyal addresses of 
congratulations to him at Azimabad, with large and valuable 
presents and invited him to come to Hindustan. The Emperor 
offered his thanksgivings to the Almighty and proceeded, from 
Azimabad towards the provinces governed by Shujauddaula 
either in the end of the month of Shawwal, or in the”begining of 
that of Zeekad 1170 Ilijrah. Meer Muhammad Kasim Khan 
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and the English olHcials after making suitable presents to His 
Majesty, gave him a most loyal send-off. One of the English 
officials, accompanied by Maharajah Shitab Rao a small 
detachment of troops, went with the Emperor to a distance 
of three or four manzils. They then returned to Azimabacl, 
and the Emperor proceeded onwards, till after crossing Karam- 
nasa, he met the forces of Shuj nuclei aula which had been posted 
there with a view to receive him with full military honours 
and give him a right loyal reception. Shujauddaula himself 
made due obeisance to His Majesty, presented him with Nazars 
and valuable jewellery, etc., and took bim towards his Subah 
(province). 

In the beginning of the rule of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan, 
Maharajah Shitab Rae had given pledge to Colonel Clive Sabit- 
jang Bahadur, the founder of the British Empire in India, Mr. 
Amyatt, Captain Knox, Major Carnac Khan Bahadur and other 
English officials, that be would be firm in his attachment to the 
Company and the English had also promised to stand constantly 
by him. This was the mutual understanding between the English 
and Maharajah Shitab Rae, and it was on this understanding 
that the Maharajah endeavoured to settle matters with the 
Emperor. The tactful manner in which ho concluded the 
peace, the vigour which characterized his action in installing 
the Emperor at the instance of the English, tLe discrimination 
with which he settled the affairs of Bengal, and the tact 
with which he finally disposed of the business of the King and 
conducted His Majesty from Azimabad to the province govern¬ 
ed by Shujauddaula, made a profound impression on the English. 
Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan, who watched all these 
proceedings and saw many things for himself, also entertained 
a very high opinion of Maharajah Shitab Rae. He thought 
that if he could gain the Maharajah to his side and make him 
his friend and supporter, he would be of great service to him in 


his political and administrative work. 


With this object in 


view, His Highness one day spoke to Major Carnac Khan 
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liis meeting him in the Imperial Darbar and that he would 
be very pleased to see him again, Major Carnac replied 
that he would see Maharajah Shi tab Rac and arrange 
the matter. Major Carnac then took leave of the Nawab 
and went straight to the Maharajah. The Maharajah re¬ 
ceived Major Carnac most courteously, and in the course of 
conversation Major Carnac asked the Maharajah to see the 
Nawab. The Maharajah thought over the matter and hesi¬ 
tated. He frankly told Major Carnae that he had no faith in 
the Nawab, that he considered His Highness to be wanting in 
firmness and fidelity. In the Maharajah's opinion the Nawab 
was vainglorious and selfish in the extreme, consequently 
there was every probability of his turning against the English 
as soon as he got full power and saw his authority well 
established. The Maharajah was pledged to the English, and 
he could not therefore look to the interests of any one whose 
interests were Inot identical with theirs. It was therefore 
that he did not like to see the Nawab. Rut Major Carnac 
persisted and explained to the Maharajah the desirability of 
seeing the Nawab, chiefly because of his being in favour with 
most of the English officials who were bound to support his 
cause. Maharajah Sliitab Rae, however, yielded, and consented 
at last, though rather reluctantly. 

The Major then went home. The next day Maharajah 
Shitab Rae Bahadur mounted an elephant and with his retinue 
and attendants went to Nawab Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan. He got down at the gate, went inside on foot accom¬ 
panied by some of his chosen attendants, and made his obeisance 
to the Nawab. The Nawab stood up to receive him and gave him 
a seat near his Masnad. After enquiring after the Maharaja's 
health, the Nawab complained to him of his not having 
seen him for a long time. The Maharajah gave a suitable 
reply, land apologized to His Highness for his inability 
to call on him. After some friendly conversation, the Nawab 
asked all his attendants to retire. The Maharajah also made 
his men retire from the place. When the Nawab and the 
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Maharajah were alone, the Nawab sought the help and friend¬ 
ship of the Maharajah. He said !< Oh Maharajah ! I look upon 
you as a staunch friend of mine and regard you more than 
I would my elder brother. I highly appreciate your statesman¬ 
ship, your political foresight, your wisdom, your sagacity 
and your military genius. I have a great regard for your high 
character and nobility of soul. • I count upon you and entertain 
friendly feelings towards you ; and if you promise to be my 
constant companion and to be firm in your attachment to me, 
I pledge on oath and on my honour to be your sincere wellwisher, 
and to make you my deputy in the administration of the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal. ” The Maharajah, who was one of the most 
experienced men of his age, a keen observer of human nature 
and a shrewd man of business, replied “ I am much obliged 
to your Highness for the good and kindly feelings you enteriaiu 
towards me, for the hearty and enthusiastic reception you have 
given me, and for the hopes of prospects and the promise of help 
you have been kind enough to hold out to me. Your Highness 
n.usfc also believe that I am your sincere well-wisher. But I am 
afraid 1 do not find myself equal to the task your Highness 
has been kind enough to- impose upon me. However, I shall 
think over the master in my calmer moments and give 
a decisive answer when I have the honour of calling next on 
your Highness .' >} The Nawab was much delighted to Lear 
all this and after presenting alar and pan to ihe Mali: rajah 
bade him good-bye The Maharajah came home, and after 
taking his meal sent for his attendants and related to them 
all that, had happened at the Nawab's. They were unanimously 
ox opinion that he should accept the proposals oc the Nawab, 
inasmuch as his promotion to the post of deputy to the Nazim 
of Bengal would enhance his dignity and raise his social 
position considerably. The Maharajah kept silent and did not 
say anything one way or the other. In the afternoon he went 
to Major Creek. At Major Creek's he also found three more 
of his English friends. ITe related to them all that had hap¬ 
pened at the NawabVand sought their advice in the matter. They 
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congratulated him and advised liim to accept the proposals made 
by the Nawab, as that would raise his social status and give them 
an assurance that their position would be safe and their interests 
well protected. But at the same time he should communicate 
to the Council at Calcutta over his signature all that the Nawab 
proposed to him, as it will be to his advantage if his 
appointment was made in consultation with the English at 
Calcutta and the members of the Council. They then ashed 
liim to see the Nawab, tell him that he had accepted his pro¬ 
posals, and then again inform them of all that he said in reply. 
The Maharajah said in reply, that he in reality would not wish 
to serve the IS!awab and did not like his company. But they 
persisted and requested the Maharajah to see the Nawab, after 
which they would consider the matter. The Maharajah first 
kept quiet, then talked on other subjects, and at last took leave 
of them and came home. 

At home and in his leisure hours. Maharajah Shitab Rae deli¬ 
berated over the matter, and at last came to the conclusion that 
it would be much safe to avoid the company of the Nawab. But 
having regard for the advice given him by Major Creek, and his 
other English friends, on the fourth day he mounted an elephant 
and in full State proceeded towards the camp of Meer Muhammad 
Gtasim Khan. Meer Muhammad Q-asim Khan received him 
most cordially and enthusiastically, and seated him nearer to 
himself than on the previous occasion. The Nawab then 
ordered his men to retire from the place, and when he and the 
Maharajah were alone, asked the Maharaj ih most courteously 


to favour him with his definite opinion, and givo him a 
decisive answer. The Maharajah who was adept in court 
business, replied that he would feel much obliged if His 
Highness would condescend to excuse him from taking upon 
himself the great responsibility with which he was to he entrust< 
eel, for even without the proposed honour he would remain 
equally firm and faithful to His Highness. He added that as 
he was most anxious to visit his native place, and see his family, 
whom he had left in the up-country, and whom be had not seen 
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for four years, ho would deem it a special favour if lie would be 
granted four months' leave to go and see his family after which 
he would again pay his respects to His Highness, and most gladly 
carry out all his instructions and orders. 

The Nawab heard all this with great attention but pressed 
the Maharajah to accept his proposals. When the Maharajah 
saw that the Nawab would not yield, be asked his permission 
to speak out the truth without any mental reservation. The 
Maharajah said that as he had entered into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the East India Company through some 
of the English officials, it would he proper and desirable, both 
in the interests of His Highness and himself, to get him into 
His Highness' service after consulting the English. This 
address of the Maharajah made an impression on the Nawab and 
he consented to appoint the Maharajah after getting a written 
permission from the English. The Nawab therefore wanted to 
write to the English in consultation with the Maharajah. But 
the Maharajah asked His Highness' permission to go home 
and to pay again his respects to His Highness after four or 
five days, when he would write in His Highness' presence. 
The Nawab consented. liar and pan were then presented to 
the Maharajah who took leave of the Nawab, and went home. 
The friends and relatives of the Maharajah all approved of the 
idea of his accepting the service of the Nawab, hut the Maha¬ 
rajah doubted very much the soundness of the arrangements. 
He had no trust or confidence in the Nawab. He considered 
him unprincipled, faithless and treacherous, and did not wish to 
have anything to do with him. In the meantime, Maharajah 
Ham Narayan heard of the incident and came to Maharajah 
Shitab Bae who gave him a hearty reception. 

Maharajah Bam Narayan also advised Maharajah Shitab 
Bae to accept the service of the Nawab. But the Maharajah 
remained firm in his opinion. The fact is that lie had no faith 
in the Nawab, who be thought was a dangerous man, sadly 
wanting in the firmness of character. The Maharajah told 
Bam Narayan point blank that he would not on any account 
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accept service under any one else except under the East India 
Company. Earn Narayan expressed his entire agreement with 
the Maharajah, and highly appreciated his foresighted policy 
and sound judgment. Maharajah Ram Narayan then asked the 
Maharajah as to what he would do, now that the matter had 
so far advanced. The Maharajah replied that he would first 
see Major Creek Khan Bahadur and his other English friends, 
inform them of what had happened, and then quietly sit at home 
and never see the Nawab again. Ram Narayan then took leave 
of the Maharajah and went home. The next morning Maha¬ 
rajah Shitab Rae called upon Major Creek where he met his 
other English friends also. He related to them all that had 
transpired and sought their advice. Major Creek and others 
said that they would be able to give definite opinion in the 
matter, after they had seen the letter of the Nawab to 
the Company. The Maharajah then came home. But soon 
after he was told that the Nawab was much annoyed with him 
on account of Maharajah Ram Narayaids coming to him. 
The fact is that the Nawab hated Maharajah Ram Narayan 
and bore grudge against him, and therefore felt much offended 
on hearing that he had seen Maharajah Shitab Rae. Under 
these circumstances the Nawab himself did not send for Maha¬ 
rajah Shitab Rae, with the result that there was no further 
meeting between them. This state of affairs greatly delighted 
the Maharajah who felt quite relieved. The Maharajah subse¬ 
quently related all these facts to Major Creek, and his other 
English friends, who were unanimous in their commendation of 
his tact, foresight and sagacity. 



V.—The Social 
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By SLai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

The Palm Bhuiyas are not divided into clans, sub-tribes, oi' 

castes. Thesis no trace amongst them of any 
Village orga- totemic organization. The unit of their social 
ms at i on. organization is the village consisting of families 

supposed to be descended from a common 
ancestor and all regarded as “ kutumbs 33 or agnates. In almost 
every village, however, one or more families of marriage-relations 
called “ Bandhus ” have settled, 

For every village there is a secular headman called the Naclc 

and a sacerdotal headman called the Dikiiri. 

Village Head- T ^ e rest tbe v ^^ ers a * e called Parjas. 
xsitin. The Dihuri is said to belong to the elder 

branch and the Naek to a younger branch of 
the original village-family. The Dihuri is allotted some land 
called “ Dihuri” land in the village to enable him to meet the 
expenses of the public pi/jas performed for the benefit of the 
villagers. The Dihuri, besides having charge 6f the public 
worship of the gods, is along with the Ndek the leader of the 
villagers in all social, socio-religious and socio-political matters. 
The Naek is the guide and representative of the villagers in 
their relations with the authorities and with the outside world 
generally. 

These posts are both hereditary. Within a fortnight after 

the death of a Dihuri, the villagers assemble at 
the darbar, or village meeting-ground, and 
hand over a new bamboo basket to bis eldest 
son, and each villager presents him with a 
leaf-cup filled with unbusked rice. The new Dihuri now bathes 


Succession to 
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himself arid husks the rice which he offers along* with some 
pd 1 o and frankincense to Gdi-sn the tutelary deity of the 
village. He then boils some arud rice into jau which he eats 
alone. Henceforth he. is the recognized Dihuri of the village. 
There is no bar to a bachelor being appointed a Dihuri. 

'When a Dihuri dies without a male issue, the adult males of 

the village assemble at the darbar and a new 
election of a Dihuri is elected by the following method. The 

iOHless Dihuri. dal bar-ground is cleaned with cowdung and 

water. Every villager present brings a hand- 

fid of unhusked rice. All this rice is taken and husked by an 
elderly man of the village after he has bathed and has washed 
the basket and winnowing-fan to be used in busking the rice. 
The rice thus husked is now placed before the assembled villagers. 
Any one of them who desires to do so, takes up some grains of 
rice in the joined palms of his hands and drops them on the 
ground naming some villager whom he considers suitable for the 
prist. The grains so dropped are called punjts and the puvjis 
dropped by different men are all dropped close to one another. 
All, the purtjis thus placed on the ground are then covered over 
with a new earthen vessel. The villagers then disperse. Next 
morning, the villagers after bathing themselves assemble there 
to ascertain which pienji has remained entirely sep irate from 
others so that not a grain has got mixed up with the punjis on 
any side of it. The man in whose name such a pwnji was dropped 

is declared to be the elected Dihuri. Some elderly man now 
hands over the basket containing rice and flowers to the Dihuri 
thus elected, and says, “ From to-day you become our Dihuri. " 
He takes the basket home and keeps it suspended in a si hi 
so that none else may touch it. 

The JSdeh and the Dihuri preside over the panehayat or 

assembly of village elders by which ordinary 
offences and disputes are decided, and the Nde/c 
and the Dihuri pass orders and sentences in 
accordance with ancient tribal custom. For¬ 
merly, it is said, a murderer caught in the act 
might be killed while engaged in the murder ; 


The Village 
Panehayat and 
the judicial 
functi o si s 
© f the Dihuri 
and the Mask. 
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otherwise he might be given a severe beating which might cause 
any injury short of death ; and a man proved to have stolen 
another's goods was punished by making him remain seated 
for three days with his legs buried in holes made in the ground, 
A husband catching his wife and her paramour in the act of 
adultery was entitled to cut down both of them with his axe. But 
if they succeeded in separating and going a few steps apart they 
had to be handed over to the authorities for punishment. In 
such a ease the woman is made over to the adulterer if he is not a 


Jcutumb of the woman's father; otherwise she is made over to her 
parents. An erring female is not punished unless she has gone 
wrong with a man of another caste, in which case she is excommu¬ 
nicated. Disputes about partition or inheritance of property are 


decided according to customary tribal law by the village pan- 
chayat under the guidance of the Nde/c and the Di/iuri. When 
important questions arise which they cannot decide, or when their 
decision is not accepted, the matter may be referred to the Pan- 
chayat of the Bar, to convene which, however, the disputing party 
has to provide a costly feast. 

The orthodox methods employed by a Pahri Panchayat in 

deciding disputes or finding out a culprit where 
Oaths and there is no evidence are the use of oaths and 

ordeals. Oaths are taken by touching the 
earth and saying ,—“ May I be one with the earth ( mdtiha ) — (i.e. 
die and rot in the earth)—if my statement (or my claim, as 


the case may he) is not true or correctby placing the hands 
on the head of one's son and saying , e: May my line ( hansa ) 
he extinct if my statement (or my claim, as the case may he) is 
not corrector by invoking the gods by name and saying, “ If 
I am guilty, may I he destroyed by you, ye gods]". A Imore 
elaborate method is the following :—A portion of the darldr 
or open space in front of the Manda-ghar of the village is cleaned 
with cowdung and water, and on the spot thus cleaned some 
lenud-mdM or earth from an anthill (representing the Earth), 
a tiger's skin, and a twig of the Jcunu plant are placed, 
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The village Dihuri now invokes DJuiram-Dcota or the Supreme 
God, and offers drud rice to Him. The deponent then touches 
the ground and says ,— a If I be guilty, may my line be extinct 
or my chest (< ohhdti) burst open.” 

One or other of three different modes of ordeal are employed 
to find out the truth or otherwise of an accusation made against 
a man or a woman of being a Pdngni or sorcerer or witch. These 
are the cowdung ( Gobar-hdri) test; the iron test, and the ladder 
(B dr 0 -add a) test. The Gobar-hdri test is as follows:— 
A coin is placed in a vessel full of boiling hot cowdung. The 
person accused of being a Pdngni is asked to dip his right hand 
into the boiling cowdung and take out the coin. If the hand 
remains uninjured in the process, the accused is declared inno¬ 
cent. If the hand is burnt or scalded the person is declared to 
be a Pdngni. In the iron test, the accused person has to take 
up a pound's weight of red-hot iron three times on his right 
hand. If the hand is not scalded the person is declared innocent; 
otherwise he is held guilty. The Bdro-dddd test is the following :— 
A ladder of twelve rungs is set up and on the ground below the 
ladder a small circle ( mandal) is inscribed. Inside the circle the 
Dihu ri makes offerings of drud rice to Dharam Deotd. The accused 
gets up on the topmost rung of the ladder on which a cup of milk, 
a mango twig, and some drud rice hive been placed. The accused is 
required to drop these one after another into the circle. If tl.ese 
all fall inside the circle, the accused is declared innocent. If 


anything—even a single grain of rice—falls outside 
is declared guilty. The punishment for a Pdngni 


the circle he 
is expulsion 


from the village. 


When a Pabri of the village is found guilty of having 


killed either intentionally, or through neglect. 


Other func¬ 
tions of the 
Dihuri and 
the Naek. 


or by accident, a cow, calf, or ox, or of having 
kept a non-Pabri female, the Naek and the 
Dihuri pass the sentence of excommunication 


on him and fix the quantity of rice, goats, fowls. 


salt and other requisites of a feast which must be supplied for 
the Panehayat of the Bar organization (to be presently described). 
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•when they first meet, for the purpose of restoring 1 him to the 
community; and they also inform the offender that he has to 
pay a fine of twelve rupees to the Bar to be spent as follows :—> 
One rupee each to be paid to the Bhaiidari, and the Pabri Behara 
of the Bar, a rupee or half a rupee to be paid to the Dhoba 
Behara, and the balance to meet the expenses of a second feast 
when the Panehayat break up. "When hunting expeditions 
(Pardhi ) are contemplated by the villagers—as is usually done 
between the months of Chait and Jaistha (March to May)—the 
Dihuri fixes the date and notifies it to the villagers. On the 
appointed day he performs a puja of the village gods in the morn¬ 
ing. ■ Then the Dihuri leads the people to the forests. Arriving 
at a cross-road on the borders of the village, the hunters offer 
arm rice, niUrm, molasses and frankincense to Gtii-sri and also 
take a vow of offering her a fowl, if deer or sn mb liar or wild bear 
or other game is bagged. They also throw handfuls of rice 
upwards towards the sky for Dharam-Deota (the Sun-god or 
the Supreme God) and downwards for Basuki-mata or Basu-mati 
(the Earth-goddess). The party return home in the evening. 

The Dihuri and the Naek also allot to different men of the 
village the duties they have to perform when the Idaja or his 
officials or other important personages visit the village; they 
select persons who are to carry burdens or palanquins, etc., for 
such visitors; and collect contributions in money or in kind for 
supplying provisions to honoured guest,s of the village and to 
meet other public expenses. The Dihnri and the Naek have 
also a general supervision over the bachelors’ dormitory although, 
within the dormitory itself, two of the older boys act as leaders, 
decide upon the order in which they will visit different hutumb 
villages to dance with the maidens of such villages, punish the 
younger boys for neglect of their duties, such as cleaning the 
dormitory, bringing fuel from the jungle, obeying their elders, 
attending to the village guests and fagging for the elder boys 
of the village by running their errands and shampooing their 
legs, and so forth. When any member of the dormitory goes 
wrong with a kutunib (agnatic) girl, he is expelled from the 
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dormitory. In many villages there still exist common dormi¬ 
tories for the maidens of the village. The elder girls instruct 
the younger girls in the different styles of dancing. The girls 
weave mats for the bachelors' 5 dormitory as well as for their own. 
As the girls supply the mats on which the hoys sleep in their 
dormitories, so the boys in their turn supply fuel for the girls 5 
dormitory. Logs of wood are kept burning the whole night 
during the cold months. 


When owing to some common tribal grievance against 
the authorities a general rising of the tribe is decided upon 
at a meeting of the leaders convened by some prominent 
Bhuiya leader, such as the Garb Naek of Kuira or the Saont of 
Kolaiposh, and by way of a secret signal or. message sesamun 
seeds are sent round to the headmen of the different Bhuiya 
villages indicating the number of combatants each village has to 
supply, it is the Dihuri and the Naek who are to decide which 
of the young men must go to fight; and out they go with 
alacrity armed with tlieir bows, arrows, and axes under tbe 
leadership of their Naek. 

Thus the Pabri village community is bound together not only 
by a bond of blood-relationship and common worship of the 
village deities, but it is also an economic, social and ciuasi- 
political organization. 

Superimposed on this village organization is the larger 

organization of the Bar. The villages of the 
The Bar Orga- Pabri Pargana are grouped for socio-political 
nization. purposes into several Bars, each “ bar 55 con¬ 

sisting of from three to twelve or more 
villages. Thus, villages Kunu, Kundra and Derura form what 
is called a Tin-Khaiida Bar ; villages Siligura, Bhutra, Losi, 
Batanga, Keusara, Simna ,and Remta form a Sat-/eh and a Bar 
known as the Parbat-fchanda Bar j villages Nawagaon, Kalaku- 
dar, Talbahala, Raikura and Barsawa form a Baneh-khanda Bar 
known as the Bodhn-Bdr ; villages Usgura, Phuljhar, Soso, 
Palamunda, Laghira, Ginia, and a few others together form 
a Bar known as the Battish-pada'har. For purposes of social 
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government, the eLiars oJ! the different villages constituting the 
Bar meet in BSr-Pancha//ats. The objects for which the Pancha- 
yats of a Bair now ordinarily meet are to t ike back into the com¬ 
munity a man who was excommunicated by his village Panchayat 
either for having kept.a ferrule of a tribe or caste other than 
Bhuiya or Gour, or for having killed a cow, calf, or ox,—and to 
divide the property of a heirless Pabri of the Bar ; and to in¬ 
corporate into the Pabri community a man of the Gour caste or 
a non-Pabri Bhuiya of a class at whose hands Pabri Bhuiyas 
may drink water when such Gour or Bhuiya has kept a Pabri 
female. 

Every Bar has the following public servants : A Pabri male 

of one of the villages of the Bar is appointed 
its Bhandari or barber who is required to shave 
a social offender when he is ceremonially taken 
back to the community or to shave a non- 


Public func¬ 
tionaries of 
the Bar and 
eir func- 


Pabri when the Panchayat of the Bar ceremo¬ 
nially incorporates him into the Pabri community. The Bhan- 
cliri also acts as a messenger to notify the date of a meeting of 
the Panchayat of the Bar and to summon the people to attend 
it. Another Pabri of one of the villages of the Bar is appoint¬ 
ed as the Behara of the Bar. His duty is to perforin the 
purifactory rite of sprinkling from a wooden man or measure 
a little eowdung diluted in cow's urine on the head of a 
social offender when he is taken back into the community or on 


the head of non-Pabyis who are taken into the Pabri community. 
Besides this Bhuiya Behara, a Dlioba or man of the washerman 
caste living in some village of the Bar is also appointed as the 
BJioba Behara, of the Bar. His duty is to wash the clothes of 
a person or family when they are taken hack or incorporated into 
the Pabri community, and also the clothes of a family when 
they undergo ceremonial purification after a death or birth in the 
village. Ordinarily a Pabri family wash their own clothes ; 
and at birth, death or marriage and also on ordinary occasions, 
the functions of a barber are performed by a fellow tribesman 
living in the village, For their services on each occasion, the 
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Bhandari is given a cloth or a rupee in cash, the BbuiyS Behara 
gets a rupee or so and the Dhotia Behara gets from eight annas 
to a rupee. 

The method of convening a meeting of the Panchayat of the 
Procedure of Bar and the procedure followed by the Pan¬ 
tile Bar Pan- chayat are as follows :—"When the sooial out- 
chayat. caste informs the Dihuri and Naek of his 

village that he has collected the amount necessary for restoration 
to the community, the Dihuri and Naek summons the Bhan- 
dari of the Bar and, through him, sends a message to the 
different villages of the Bar that such and such a date has been 
fixed for the uclkrd } or ceremonial restoration of such and such an 
outcaste to the community. Sometimes men of some neighbouring 
Bars are also invited. On the evening preceding the appointed day, 
as manyPabris as possible assemble at the village of the outcaste. 
On their arrival, the women of the village come with jugs of 
water and wash their feet.. The guests each present one or 
two pice to the women. A feast is provided for the assembled 
guests at the cost of the outcaste. Next morning when the 
Panchayat is- assembled the Bhandari shaves the outcaste 
and pares his nails, and the Bhuiya. Behara of the Bar by 
way of purification sprinkles a little cow's urine mixed with 
a little cowdung on his head. The same mixture will also 
be sprinkled over his huts. The man thus restored! to the 
community takes a bath and, by way of a token of his restora¬ 
tion to caste, touches the heap of boiled rice which is presently 

. D 

served to the assembled men of the Bar, with whom he then sits 
down to dinner.. When they have finished their meal, they go to 
some stream or pool to bathe. People from adjoining villages 
return home the same evening, others go back next morning. The 
same method of purification is adopted to purify and incorporate 
into the Pabri community a Gour female who has been kept by a 
Pabri man, or a man of the Gour caste who has kept a Pabri female 

The Bar Panchayat is invited in the same manner to a village 
where a< Pabri Bbuiya has died without any son or nephew or 
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brother or other male heir. The assembled elders of the Bar 
divide the deceased^ property into halves, one half of which 
is made over to his widow and daughters (if any), and the other 
half is taken by the Panchayat who sell all the effects except rice; 
and the rice, if any, and the sale proceeds of the other property 
go to provide a feast for them. 

Besides these social functions, the Bar Panchayat also assemble 
to devise means for the redress of any public grievance of the Bar 
or of the tribe, and take such measures as may be decided upon 
at such meeting, 

A religious bond is supplied to the Bars by the common 
worship of Pats. A Pat is generally some prominent hill 
ox mountain in the neighbourhood, or, rather, the spirit of 
such hill or mountain, which is regarded as the tutelary 


deity of the Bar in the same way as its Gdi-srl is the 
presiding deity of a village. Thus the Bdro-khanda Bar 
including villages Tdsdrd, Keo sdfd, Bkutra, llaota, 
Simua, Barabhui, Julu, Fuljhar, etc,, worship Bhairi-Pat. 
Among other pats may he mentioned Khdndd-pat, Jatea Pat, 
Belmara-Pat, Jdori-Pdt and many others. The name Pat is 
not however confined to mountains alone. The Brahman! river, 
or rather its spirit, is worshipped under the name of Brahman! 
Pat. For purposes of worship Pats are represented by stones. 

Such are the general features of the social organization of 


Ktrira 

Blifriyas, 


the Bhniyas of the Pabri Pargana. The 
Bhuiyas of Kuira Pargana follow exactly the 
same customs and methods in their village 


organization and village administration. But instead of different 


Bars, the whole of the pargana consisting of twenty-nine villages 
form a single Bar, of which the Garh-Naek of Kuira is the 
leader and Simesvari Pat the presiding deity. 

The more advanced Hindnized Bhuiyas of the lowlands who 


Bliuiyas of 
the Inlands. 


call themselves Panch-saia Bhuiyas and also 
Khandit (Swordsmen) Bhuiyas (because they 
form the militia of the state and have the 
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sword for their Santak or emblem) 1 have a larger social 
and socio-political organization, although their village organi¬ 
zation. agrees on all points wi: h that of the Pabyis and the 
Kuira Bhuiy as except in the nomenclature] of the village 
headmen. Bhuiyas of the lowlands call their village priest the 
tf Kalo 33 ; and as for the secular headman of a village, the 
name “ Naek 33 is still retained in some villages and has been 
changed for “ Ganzhu 33 in others. Some of these Hinduized 
Bhuiya families have also borrowed from the Hindus such 
titles, or Sangyas, as Sahu, Phofc-kar, Sbuko, Majhi, Ohdar, 
Behara, Gartia and Pradhan, These titles however do not 
indicate any special function in tbe tribal organization. With 
their broadened outlook on society, these Hinduized Bhuiyas 
of the lo viands have come to organize a larger tribal associa¬ 
tion formed of most of the Hinduized Bhuiyas not only of the 
Bonai State hut also of the adjoining states of Gang-pur, Bamra, 
Keojhar, etc. Once in two or three years the elders of the 
tribe all meet in panchayat at the invitation of some important 
personage of the tribe. Such a tribal panchayat of the Pach- 
sai-gharia Bhuiyas is known as a Gaddi. Information is sent 
to the headmen of different pargauas and villages of the day 
and place appointed for the meeting. Those who can afford to 
meet the expenses also invite other sections of the Bhuiyas. 
Such are the Dasgharia, Paehasi Ghana and the Panara-sai 
Bhuiyas (mostly found in Gangpur State), the Katiari B truly as 
of Keojhar, Saontia Bhuiyas of Bonai and Keojhar, etc. 

The Paeh-saia-gharia Bhuiyas divide the Bhuiyas into 
three main sections. They call themselves the Pach-saia 
Bhuiyas ; the unaiixed Non-Hinduized Bhuiyas such as the 
Pabyis of Bonai and Keojhar,—the Hake, Date, Merha-tari, 
Naksia, Bautari, etc.,—as Des-Bhuiyas or Bathua Bhuiyas ; and 
the mixed Bhuiyas such as the Bsjkuii, etc., as Birdias. 

1 The Bhuiyas of the Kuira Paragana have also the sword (Khauda) for their 
emblem and also call themselves Khi-ndaits, The Pabri Bhuiyas have for the'r 
emblem the baking a or carrying,. load as they have to supply load-carriers to the 
Baja when required. 
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At a Gaddi meeting, matters of common, interest to the tribe 

are discussed, and complaints of grave social 
Procedure at offences committed by any member of the Pach- 
a Gaddi. sai-gharias are heard, discussed and decided 

and social outcastes are restored to easte. No 
one in particular presides at the meeting, but all meet as equals- a 
although the most intelligent amongst the elderly men take the* 
lead in the discussions.. On the day when the Bhuiyas from 
different parts of the country assemble, those of each separate 
locality, such as-Bonai Bhuiyas, are accommodated in separate 
khdndds (literally, compartments or enclosures) to cook and eat 
their meals. The provisions are supplied bythe man who convenes 
the meeting. When the discussions are finished and it is decided 
(as is always done at such Gaddi meetings) to take hack into the 
tribe one or more persons who had been outcasted for some social 
offence, such as killing a bullock through negligence or otherwise, 
a grand feast is given at the cost of such person or persons to all 
the assembled Bhuiyas. A big dinner for all the Paeh-sai- 
gharia Bhuiyas is made ready, the cooking being clone not at 
different Jchandas as heretofore but at one big khdndd or spot 
called the Mahd-fshdnda (or great khan da) . The other sections 
of the Bhuiyas are provided with rations which they cook each 
in their own separate khdnda. When the dinner for the Pach- 
sai-gharias is ready, the convener of the assembly requests 
them to sit down to dinner. The eldest of the Saonts (social 
heads of certain parganas), Naeks and Kalos are seated side by 
side. When all have taken their seats and dinner is served to 
them, the eldest Saont, Naek and Kalo, first eat a morsel or two 
aud then some one asks them, “ Have you begun ? ” On their 
answering in the affirmative, others begin eating. The person 
restored to the tribe dines- with the rest as a token of his restoration. 

Although all the Pabri Bhiuyas of Pabyi Pargana, Kuira 
Pargana 1 and Keojhar do not yet meet in such associations 

mmm m —^^ ■—■ ——. ||t| , ) _____ - , , . 1 —^^ 

1 it is worth noticing that the more or less Hinduized portion of the Bhuiyas of 
Knipa Pargana now disown the name of Pabri and call themselves ^ Panel* Saia 

Bhuiyas in imitation of the Panch Saia Gharia Bhuiyas. The addition of 
the word " Deg 99 shows that they really belong to the Pabfi section of Bhuiyas*, 

the name Be* Bhuiy€ ” "being applied By. tlie Pach Sai Glnrias to the Pabns. 
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for social purposes as the Pach-sai-gharias do in their Gaddis * 
for the last twenty years or so they have begun to associate 
together in a common religious festival once in the year in the 
-month of September or October and already at such meetings of 
•the elders of all the Pabri villages certain topics of social interest 
have began to he informally considered. In fact, this religious 
festival of the Pabris is of great social interest as it helps in. 
bringing together not only all the Bhuiyas of Pabri Pargana but 
also other sections of the Bhuiyas as well as other castes, high 
and low, of the Bonai State. Even the Hindu Baja of the .Bonfii 
•State takes a prominent part in this festival which is known as the 
festival of the deity Kont Kuari. The name Kont Kuari is 
applied to a roundish fragment of some old metal object which 
was dug up by some cultivator and taken charge of by the Pabri 
Dihuri of village Jolo near the Khandadhar waterfall about 
sixteen miles from Bonaigarh. The Dihuri keeps the so-called 
•image in some secret spot during the whole of the year and brings 
it out only on the occasion of this festival which has come to be 
a tribal festival of the Pabris and a territoiial festival for all the 
■castes and tribes of the Bonai State. Pabri Bhuiyas even from 
Eeojhar naay be seen attending the festival. As I had the 
opportunity of witnessing the festival and accompanying the 
procession, I shall proceed to give an account of this interesting 


religious festival. 

Ou some day after the eighth day of the new moon {Kristia* 
stami) and before the following new moon \amdhasya) day the 
Dihuri of village Jolo comes to the Raja J s garh at Bonai 
when the Baja takes out from bis Bhandar (store-room) one 
earthen vessel filled with unhusked rice of a whitish colour, seven 
pieces of turmeric, aud a little vermilion, and hands these over (o 
the Dihuri. With these the Dihuri returns home. On the 
following Mahalaya, or new moon day, the Dihuri goes to the 
hiding-place of the image, and after making the customary 
offerings (including the rice, turmeric and vermilion received from 
the Baja), carries the image in a small bamboo box to his 
own house at Jolo, where the headmen of several Pabri villages 
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assemble. The nest day after bathing the image in water, and 
making offerings of a, rud rice, fowls, molasses, etc., to the deity, 
the Dihnri of J olo carries the image or symbol of Konto Kuari in 
the bamboo-box in procession accompanied by the headmen of 
different Pabri Bhuiya villages and followed by a band of 
musicians with their drams and pipes and flutes. That afternoon 
on their arrival at village Haldikudar—a Paek-sai-gharia 
Bhuiya village—the Bhuiya Gfaotia or headmen of the village 
anoints the image with turmeric paste and offers sacrifices to it. 
Then the image is taken to the house of every other villager who 
may wish to make sacrifices and offerings to the deity. Thence 
the party proceed to village Khutgao and halt that night at 
the house of the Jagirdar or landlord of that place known under 
the title of the Mahapatra who is a Hinduized Gond. The 
bamboo-box containing the image of Kont Kuari is hung up 
inside the house. 

Next morning the Gond Mahapatra sacrifices a goat to Kont 
Kuari. From his house the image is taken by the Dihuri of Jolo 
to other houses in village Khutgao, and at every house where it 
is taken either a goat or a fowl is sacrificed to the deity and other 
offerings are made. As the deity may not spend more than one 
night at any one village, the party proceed that day to village 
Biehnapoit where they halt for the night at the public house 
known as dera-ghar. Next morning the deity is taken first to 
the house of the Naek of the village who is a Gond and thence 
to other houses of the village where the presence of the deity 
is sought. At every house either a goat or one or more fowls are 
sacrificed to the deity and other offerings are made. Thence the 
party proceed to village Puigao and there they halt for the 
night at the public derd-g7iar. 

Next morning the deity is taken first to the house of the 
Gond headman (Naek) of the village and then to the;other 
houses of which the owners request the Dihuri to take it, and 
receives sacrifices and offerings at each such house. Towards 
evening they cross the river Brahman! and reach village Jokaikela 
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where they halt for the night at the house of the Kalo or 
village priest who is a Pach-sa -ghafia Bhuiya. 

Next morning; after sacrifices are offered at the Kalo's 
house, the deity is taken to other houses in the village where 
offerings and sacrifices are made to the deity. In the 
evening the party proceed to village Jomkai and halt at the 
Manda-ghar for the night. N ext morning after puja, offerings 
and sacrifices are made to Konto Ivuari at the house of the Gaontia 
or headman on the village who is a man of the Kolita caste, the 
image is taken to the house of different villagers who offer 
sacrifices to the deity. Thence the party proceed to village 
Obodya, and if the ash{drni tithi (eighth day of the moon) has 
already begun they proceed straight on towards the Raja’s palace at 
Bonaigarh. If however the eighth day of the moon falls on the 
next day, they halt for the night at Obodya in the compound of 
the Raja's Khcimar or threshing floor where next morning a goat 
is sacrificed to the deity and then the image is taken to different 
houses in the village and at each such house sacrifices and 
offerings are made to the deity. Thence at sunset the party 
start in procession and at about nine in the evening reach village 
Kontmel about a mile from Bonaigarh. By the roadside at village 
Kontinel an earthen altar has been prepared for sacrifices to 
the deity, and a canopy has been set up and lamps kept 
burning and carpets spread under it and seats placed for the 
Raja and members of his family as also for other respectable 
visitors. 

On the party arriving there, the Raja and his party 
receive them. The Dihuri of Jolo comes up to the Raja with 
the image ; salutes him, and questions him about the health 
and welfare, first of himself, then of his J&anZj then of his 
children, then of his servants, then of his elephants, then of his 
horses, and last of all about the welfare of the land (PritJvi or 
Earth). The Raja answers ec yes >3 to every question) and then 
in his turn asks the Dihuri about the welfare of himself and 
his children and then of the Pabris generally, and to every ques¬ 
tion the Dihuri replies in the affirmative. Then the Dihuri 
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places the image on a new cloth which the Raja has in his hands 
for the purpose. The Eaja then places it on a small silver throne 
which he keeps in readiness to receive the deity. While the 
Eiburi hands over the image to the Eaja., he addresses the KajS, 
saying “ Here is your deity (Deota); we kept it in the hills. 
Examine and see if the image is broken or intact/'’ The Raja 
says, “ It is all right ", and hands it over to the Am at, a man 
of the Sudh caste who officiates as the priest of some of the Raja/s 
family deities. The Sudh priest or Amat puts down the image 
on the mud-altar prepared for the purpose where the Amat 
worships the deity with offerings supplied by the Raja, and 
sacrifices two goats supplied by the Raja, both reddish grey in 
colour and both with horns equal in size and both of the same 
height. The two goats are made to stand side by side and both 
are slain with the same stroke of the sword dealt at their 
joined necks by the practised hand of the Barik. After these 
offerings and sacrifices from the Raja's place, a number of fowls 
and goats brought by men of surrounding villages are offered to 
the deity and offerings of pumpkins, murki (pyramid shaped 
cakes made of fried rice or lawa and molasses) and sweets are 
brought by the people and offered to the deity by the Amat. 
Everyone bringing the offerings and sacrifices does so to receive 
some desired boon from the deity, and it is asserted that the 
boons mentally prayed for at the time by the persons who bring 
the offerings are generally granted. The image is next taken to 
a cross-road at Konjuii, a basti or quarter of the town of Bonai; 
and there again several persons of different castes bring offerings 
and sacrifices which are offered to the deity by the Amat. 
The image is then carried in procession, succesively to the house 
of a man of the Suri (liquor seller) caste and that of a man of 
the Kasari v brazier) caste, where special offerings-are made to 
the deity,. Then the image is taken successively to the seats 
of the deities Nilji and Kutmri where sacrifices are offered. 
Einally the image is ceremonially installed in a shed prepared 
for the purpose in the Raja’s palace compound where sacrifices 
are again offered. 
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Tlie following morning, wliicli is the ninth day of the 
moon, after sacrifices of a sheep and a goat, the deity is 
carried by the Raja, himself into the inner apartments of his 
palace, where the members of his family mak e offerings of sweet* 
meats to Konto Kuari ; and finally on an inner veranda of the 
palace the Amat bathes the image in liquor and makes offerings of 
rice, sweets, etc., and sacrifices one or more buffaloes, one or more 
sheep and sixteen or more goats to the deity. After being taken 
to the Raja's Ghhatra-gambhira room (in which state umbrel¬ 
las are kept) the image is taken first to the houses of the differ¬ 
ent kinsmen of the Raja and then to those of other residents 
of Bonaigarh and finally to the A mat's house. At every house 
where the image is taken sacrifices or offerings are made to the 
deity. The Amat now hands over the image to the Dihuri of Jolo 
who in his turn carries it from house to house in Bahargarh, 
a quarter of Bonaigarh, just beyond the immediate vicinity of 
the palace. Finally it is taken to the bank of the Brahman! 
where the Raja's behara of the untouchable Pan caste hands over 
to the Dihuri a goat and a fowl which the latter sacrifices to the 
deity, and the Pan Behara who by reason of his being an untouch¬ 
able is not allowed to touch the image or even offer flour 
or rice to the deity with his own hands, offers from some dis¬ 
tance seven cakes called neem chuhU made of rice-flour and 
pounded leaves of the neem tree. This privilege is allowed to 
the Pan Behara as it is said that an ancestor of this Pan first 
discovered the image. 

Now the Dihuri of Jolo places the image in the bamboo 
box and accompanied by the whole body of Pabri headmen 
crosses over to the other side of the Brahman! where they 
pass the rest of the night at the .house of a certain man of the 
Keot caste. Such is the rigidity of custom with this people 
that even if in any year the day dawns by the time they 
reach the Root's house, the party must lie down in the 
house for a short while to keep up the practice which has now 
acquired the force of an inviolable rite. Oh getting up, the 
men bathe themselves, and bathe the deity, and the Dihuri 
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make ,<3 offerings of rice, flowers, etc., and when available a goat 
is sacrificed. Then the Dihuri takes the deity in procession 
from house to house where sacrifices and offerings are made. 
Thence the party proceed successively to villages Nalai, Tank- 
jura and Brahman-gao, Amatpati, Kurda, Bhugru, Godrua, 
Dhuri, Kolaiposh, Joribaha, Konta Kudar and finally on the 
Kojagar Pumima day to Jolo. At every village the image is 
taken round and offerings and sacrifices are made to the deity at 
different houses. 

Arrived at Jolo, the image is kept suspended on a tree in 
the jungle. Almost all the adult Pabri Bhuiyas of the nearly 
sixty villages of Pabri Pargana assemble at Jolo on the Kojagar 
Purnlma day with goats or fowls and rice and other offerings. 
In the course of the day the deity is taken in procession to the 
DihurPs house and placed in the angan which has been cleaned 
with cowdung and water. There the offerings and sacrifices 
brought by all the Pabri Bhuiyas of the country are offered 
by the Dihuri to the goddess. The rice and the meat are then 
cooked and the people are treated to a hearty feast. They then 
all disperse. Finally the Dihuri and another member of his 
family take the image to its hiding-place which is kept secret 
even from the other members of the DihurPs family, The 
reason assigned for taking one member of the family .in the 
DihurPs confidence is that in ithe event of the DihurPs death 
the other man may know where to find the image. Like the 
Amat at Bona-i, the Dihuri of Jolo collects a decent sum (about 
twenty to thirty rupees) as fees paid to him for the puja at the 
different houses where the image is taken during the journey 
to Bonaigarh and hack. Part of this is spent in the feast 
to the assembled Pabri Bhuiyas on the Kojagar Purnhna day 
and part in drink while the assembled Pabris wait on the hank 
of the Brahman! opposite Bonaigarh to take hack the image 
of Konto Kuari from Bonai to Jolo. 

This annual tribal gathering although originating in a 
mere accident, namely, the discovery of a peculiarly shaped 
piece of metal, bids fair to develop in time into a great so do- 
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political congress of the tribe. Here by way of a digression, 
it may be noted that the Konto Kuari festival would seem to 
throw an interesting sidelight on the social history of ancient 
India. The participation of the Hindu. Baja of the Bonai State 
in the worship of Konto Kuari, the goddess of the semi-savage 
Pabris, and some other usages of the Raj family, such as the 
worship of the deities Andhari and Kuari, the tutelary deities of 
the Kuira Bhuiyas in temples built near the Rajais palace and the 
employment by the Raja of a family priest of the low caste 
of Sudhs to worship these aboriginal deities, and of a Kedt 
to worship the clay image of a Kedt spirit at every marriage 
and upanrtyan (investiture Iwith the sacred thread) in the Raj 
family, and the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes offered by the 
Raja near his palace to the spirit of an ancient Kol hero, Maha- 
hira, all this would seem to give us an insight into the politic 
methods by which the ancient Aryan immigrants into India could 
conciliate the overwhelming masses of non-Aryan population 
and bring them under subjection, and impose their Aryan cul¬ 
ture on them, although in this process of the Aryanization of 
the aboriginals the simple and sublime religion of the ancient 
Aryans was leavened by admixture with the animistic religion of 
the indigenous population, and gave rise to the heterogenous 
pantheon of Hindu gods and goddesses that now constitutes 
Popular Hinduism—an amalgam of the religion of the Aryans 
and that of che non-Aryans. 
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By Rai Sahib Chnni Lai Ray, B.A* 

Of the several weaver castes in-the district of Ranchi, Chiles 
are the most numerous) as many as 28)937 having been enumei*- 
ated at the Census of 1911. They are to be found chiefly in 
the area to the west of the old Sambalpur Road (the road that 
nins through Ranchi) Karra,) Basia and Kolebira), weavers in 
the Muncla country to the east belonging mostly to the Panr or 
Pehrai caste (total number in 1911, 14700). Muhammadan 
JolahaSj numbering 22,882 in 1911, are most numerous in Ranchi, 
Manclar, Kuru and Lobar dag a tbanas ; they, as well as the other 
weaver castes) Tatwas, Katiyas> Koshtas and Cases claim to be 
immigrants from more civilized districts in Upper India or Orissa, 
while Chiks and Panrs have no tradition of having come from 
out side. 

The Chiks are divided into several sub-eastes, of whom the 
first place is assigned by common consent to what are called 
Semhatuars (from a village Semhatu in Basia thana close to 

Kamdera) or Doisawars (from pargana Doisa) or Sonpurias 

* ' • • 

(from pargana Sonpur). It is this sub-caste chiefly that calls 
itself by the name of Baraik; and Pat Bhuinhar and Bhuinhar 
Baraik are other names which this sub-caste has taken unto it¬ 
self. Baraiks were, it is said, soldiers and palace-guards in the 
good old days when they and the Konkopat Mundas were the 
only people who inhabited Nagpur ; it was only long afterwards, 
after the country had been flooded with Kols who came from 
Hardinagar through Piprapali and Rohidas, and under the 
stress of adverse circumstances, that Baraiks had to take to the 
degraded profession of the weaver. The following account 
narrated by Pnran Ram. Baraik and Khedu Ram Baraik of Bero 
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seeks to explain why Baraiks had to- turn weavers, and gives also 
thehistory of the first discovery of diamonds in the Nagpur 
Baja's- country: — 

ei In the days of the great king Bairisal, a poor Ora on went 
with his Jcxmni (bamboo fish trap) to catch fish, but wherever he 
wanted to set his fcimni the owner of the land came forward 
and protested. The poor man was therefore compelled to get 
into the bed of the Koel river, and he got no better place than 
a gar ha (a pool, place considerably deeper than the rest of the 
bed of the river) in the river within the boundary [of mauza 
Biyarko. The catch there was a most disappointing one, for, in* 
stead of fish, there were only a number of stones that stuck to the 
kumni. The poor Oraon in disgust threw all these stones away, 
except one which was particularly big and bright, and which he 
exchanged for some tobacco that a cunning Bania, who knew the 
stone to be a real diamond, gave him. The Bania took the 
diamond to the Maharaja and offered to sell it. The Maharaja, 
enquired; of the Bania how he had got the diamond. The Bania 
would not tell the truth, until the Maharaja 'ordered a pit to he 
dug and the Bania to be buried alive therein. When at last the 
real fact was given out, the Maharaja sent for the Oraon with 
the himni ; when the Maharaja, learnt from the Oraon that he 
had thrown away the stones all about Biyarko, the Maharaja 
directed that every inch of land in that mauza was to be searched 
and he went with his whole retinue to supervise personally the 

work of the search party. 

“ The Maharaja and his men searched and searched, but with¬ 
out success, till one day the village god Cliintamon appeared to 
him in a dream and advised the Maharaja to get himself into the 
garha in the river whence the Oraon had his haul of diamonds. 
The Maharaja acted accordingly, and his men watched in ’eager 
expectation. Bor days, however* the Maharaja would not come 
out ; and at last his men gave him up for lost, concluding that 
he must have been eaten up by the fish in the gar ha. The 
Baraiks and Konkopats then had a conference for the future 
administration of the country, and decided that now that the 
NSgbansi Rajas, whom they had placed on the throne, hade eased 
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to be, they would divide the country in equal shares between 
Baraiks and Konkopat Mundas. 

“ In the meanwhile, on the evening of the seventh day from 
the commencement of the search, when there was no one waiting 
near the gdrha except the Maharaja/s syce, a Grhasi by caste, 
who had not given up hope yet, the Maharaja came out, a hird 
(diamond) in one hand and a Inri in the other . 1 He was very 
thirsty and called out to his men for a glass of water. The syce 
came up with folded hands and, shaking with fear, represented 
that there was no one present of a caste from whom the Maha¬ 
raja could take water. But the Maharaja was very thirsty, and 
gave peremptory orders to the syce to bring water, adding at the 
same time that from that day everyone would take Water from 
the syce. The syce brought some water which he gave the 
thirsty Maharaja to drink. He got for this service valued pre¬ 
sents and the name of Sahni; and the Salmis, originally Ghasis, 
but a ( jAldclidmniya t> caste 2 now, are his descendants. The 
Maharaja sent the Sahni to call the Baraiks and Ronkopats. 
The Ronkopats came, but the Baraiks would not believe the 
Sahnhs assertion about the re-appearance of the Maharaja 
and refused to stir. The Maharaja got extremely annoyed with 
the Baraiks, and on return to his capital issued or.lers for the 
destruction of all Baraiks. Most of the Baraiks were killed, but 
some saved themselves by taking refuge with people of other 
castes. The majority sought shelter with weavers, and these men 
took to the profession of weaving, so that their identity might not 
be discovered. Another Baraik had saved himself by taking 
refuge with an Ahir. This one alone came forward when at last 
the Maharaja relented, and to him and his descendants, hence¬ 
forth known as Ahir Paik Baraiks, was continued the privilege, 
up to then enjoyed by all Baraiks, of receiving pan (betel) and 

1 Tradition in Chhota Nagpur ascribes sex to diamonds and draws a distinction!! 
between Thirds or male diamonds and hiris or female diamonds. 

3 A caste, from members of which Brahmans and other high caste men would 
accept drinking water. Ghasis are very How down in the scale, and the’r touch 
would cause pollution, the acceptance of drinking water from them being altogether 
out of the question. 
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pagri (headdress) from the Maharaja’s hand on the day of the 
Dassera (pan and pagri are given by the Maharaja first to the 
god Chintamon, then to the Maharaja’s guru and purohit , then 
to the Kuar and other Nagbartsis present, and next to the Ahir 
Paik Baraik ).” 

If the Semhatnar Chiks of thana Bero—and this is true 
also of those of thanas MancUr, Lapung, Karra, Basia, Gumla, 
etc.—are content with telling the above or similar stories about 
their taking to weaving only to save their skin, and with calling 
themselves Baraiks, their relatives to the east, ia thanas Ranchi, 
Angara, and Silli go a step further ; for they would not on any 
account call themselves Chiks, and would not easily admit th it 
they, or any of their relatives, are, or ever were, weavers, or had 
anything to do with weavers. One Manohar Baraik of mohalla 
Konka in Ranchi town got into some prominence in recent 
times, having served for many years as an orderly peon to the 
Deputy Commissioner ; and many a Baraik whom I asked if he 
was not really a Chile, retorted by the remark that he was 
related to Manohar Jamadar, and who in all Nagpur did not 
know that Manohar was a Baraik, notaChik ? But Ramdhan 
Baraik of Jabla, whom I saw selling at the Silli hat cloth which 
he admitted to be his own weaving, mentioned that Bhusan 
Baraik and Etwai Baraik, ebaukidars of Silli and Jabla, 
were his relatives ; and, on examining these two ebaukidars, 
it appeared that they were both related to Manohar Jamadar of 
Ranchi, Bhusan being a mousera cousin of Manohar’s wife. 
Similarly, at the Taimaya hat (on the Bundu road, 19 miles from 
Ranchi) I saw one Pendo Musammat of Alaundi (aear Jiki in 
thana Khunti) selling cloth woven by her people, and she testified 
to her relative Debra Baraik of Alaundi having married a grand- 
daughter of Manohar Jamadar. The Cbik Baraiks of Bero 
also spoke of Manohar being their relative, just as relationship) 
with Manohar is claimed by Baraiks in Angara and Silli ; 
and relationship with Malar Singh and Jagdeo Singh of Chand- 
siladon (on the Karra-Khunti road, midway between Karra and 
Khunti ) was claimed both by men in Silli who protested that 
they had nothing to do with weavers and by Puran Baraik of 
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Bharno, thana Sisai, whose son Mahli I saw employed in the act 
of weaving-. It is clear, therefore, that these Baraiks of Silli, 
Angara and Ranchi are one and the same snb-easte with the Chik 
Baraiks of Bero, Mandar, Lapung, Karra, Sisai, etc. ; although it 
is not impossible that the Baraiks of the eastern thanas, who 
count among their number a pretty large proportion of well-to-do 
men, will in course of time cease to have anything to do with 
the Chik Baraiks of the west and induce sue h of their own 
section as are weavers still to give up that pursuit and take to 
agriculture. The more well-to-do among these eastern Baraiks: 
have taken the surname of Gonjhus ( e. g. Sahdeo Gonjhu and 
Antu Gonjhu of Silli, Nata Gonjhu of Jaruand Mahadeo Gonjhu 
of Khapehabera,. all in thana Silli ), some call themselves 
Karjis, while at least two families ( those of Malar Singh of 
Chaudsiladon, referred to above,, and of Suklal Singh of Borea,. 
a village four miles north of Ranchi on the road to Knchu,. who was: 
for some time a muharir in the Settlement Department ) have- 
assumed the Rajput surname Singh. There are no other sub-- 
castes of Chiks living with them in the eastern thanas ; and if 
only such of their own number as are still weavers can be made 
to take to some other profession, the very keen attempt of these> 
eastern Baraiks to come forward as a higher caste will verv 
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likely be crowned with success,, and their claim may possibly be 
recognized at some future census ( just as that of Mahisyas in. 
Bengal has been recognized recently). 

West of the Ranchi-Karra-Basia road the Semhatuar Chiks 
live in close proximity with other sub-castes of Chiks. I did not 
make very detailed enquiries regarding sub-castes in the Sadr 
and Grnnla Subdivisions ; hut there was at least one sub-caste 
besides Semhatuars which came to my notice. Members of 
this sub-caste call themselves Chhotgonhris (the smaller trunk ), 
the other sub-caste being described as Bargonhris ( the bigger 
trunk ). These Chhotgonhris are to be found in the following 
villages among others :—• 

Thana Lohardaga:—Danru, Chitri Danru, Patio, Murk! 

Torar, J amgain, Kundo, Gkatgagia and Dumri. 
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Thana Sisai:—Bhurso, Amalia, Khaita and Makadeo 
CkigrL 

Thana Gumla:—Toto. 

Thana Basia:—Kumhari, Arahara and Semhatu. (Bargon- 
hris are, however, the predominant sub-caste in this 
last named village, which is in a manner the head¬ 
quarters of the Bargonhris.) 

Thana Kolebira:—Sasia. 

Some of the Bargonhris of Bharno, thana Sisai, spoke to me 
of a sub*easfce called Sasiars, named after pargana Sasia in 
thana Kolebira. But whether these Sasiars are different from, 
or are the same as, the Ckhotgonhris referred to above ( it will 
be seen that Sasia in thana Kolebira is one of the places where 
the Ghhotorohhris are to be found) is more than I can tell ; 
I had no opportunity for making the detailed enquiry which 
the solution of this question required, having been taken away 
from tonring duties soon after I heard of the Sasiars, 

In the Simdega Subdivision and in the adjoining thanas of 
the Gumla Subdivision, there are at least three sub castes. Of 
Bargonhris, identified by their relationship with Samu Rai of 
Semhatu and Puranof Bharno (names mentioned by many of 
the undoubted Sembatuar Bargonhris of Bero and Sisai thanas) 
there were representatives at 

Thana Raidi:—Silam and Dutmrtoli. 

Thana Palkot: —Dombabira and Padripani. 

Pargana Biru, Thanas Kochedega and Knrdeg: — Palidi, 
Kaerbera, Pare Palidi, Nanesera, Rongari, Konpala, 
Galesera, Dumardi near Sawai and Rengarbahar. 

Of the sub-caste next in the social scale, usually described 
a,s Majhalturis (or intermediates), who sometimes in villages 
in which there are no Semhatuars call themselves Bargonhris, 
there are representatives at 

Thana Basia:—-Tetartoli and Tetra. 


Thana Palkot:—Damkara and Sijang. 

♦ 

Pargana Biru (Thanas Kochedega and Kurcleg)—Biru, 
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Tukupani, Basen, Rigid (near Saway), FakerdSnr 
Tokeduba, Birkera, II etna a Hungir (near Kinkel), 
Konclra and Sursang. 

* Cj 

Then there arc the Chkotgonliris at Kumbabira (near Laclira. 
g":rk)'and Barasloya in Thana Bano and at Pakerclanr, Saway, 
Rag’clega, Karanjor (near Bagdega), Konjoba Thesutoli, Banabira 
and Longapani in tbana Kochedega. 

I could not be quite sure if these were the only sub-castes in 
Simdega. On the one hand, I heard of Gandas who were said 
to be drummers as well as weavers. Ugar and Bechan, Chliot- 
gohhris of Saway, had been described by the Majhalturis of that 
village as Gandas, and the Bagdega men had been returned 
in the census- enumeration book as Gandas. But when ques¬ 
tioned by me, Ugar and Beehan repudiated kinship with the 
Gandas who, they said, were a much lower caste ; while about 
the Bagdega men, the Police Sub-Inspector reported, in reply 
to a reference, that they were Chiks and had been entered as 
Gandas through a mistake, Gandas are numerous in the adjoin** 
ing Orissa States and m Sambalpur (as many as 124,058 and 
87,717, respectively, having been returned at the last census ); 
but within the limits of Ranchi Diftrict I did not come across, 
a single individual who would call himself a Gan da. One 
Pahlad of Bengali, near Tale.era in Gangpur, who called 
himself a Gan da, said, however, that he had relatives in Ilanchi 
District, and of these he mentioned Jakna of Rengarbahar near 
Samsera and S-udram of Bagdega. In Bagdega there are 
Chhotgonhri Chiks, and if it eculd be proved that they were 
related to Sudram, mentioned by the Gangpur man, it could 
be established beyond doubt that the so-called Gandas of 
Gangpur and the Chhotgonhri Chibs of Biru are one and 
the same sub-caste. (It has been assumed in some of the 
following paragraphs that the identity of the Chhotgorilm 
Chiks of Simdega with the Gandas has been established.) 

If there are the suspected Gandas at the bottom of the 
scale, I eculd not bo sure also about the position of some men 
Madho Chik and others of San sowny, who called themselves. 
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Bargonhris, Mihli of Kasrbera, whois undoubtedly a Semhatuar 
B’aPffOiihri, knows Madho and he told' me that Madho was 
3 Majhalturi; this was confirmed also by Madho’s nephew 
Sembhua, who said that he and Madho were Majhalturis and 
that Doisawars were a higher sub-caste. But on the other 
hand,. Sukra, brother of Ahlad of Sawaiy who is unquestion 1 
ably a Majhalturi, said that Madho was of a higher caste 
than himself. I had at first been led to think that there were 
two grades of Majhalturis, so that there were really four snb-- 
eastes in Simdega [(1) the Bargonhris; (£) the higher Majhalturis 
represented by Madho, etc. ; (3) the lower Majhalturis represen¬ 
ted by Sukra, Ahlad and others, and (4) the Chhofcgonhirs altos 
Gandas}; hut subsequently I found that this conclusion was 
untenable, for Raghu of Kochedega waa mentioned as a relative 
both by Madho and by Sukra. (But is: there more than one 
Raghu in Koch .dega ?) Other relatives mentioned by Madho were 
Xiohra of Paharsara, Jodhan of Kochedega and Ganes of Pithra; 
1 eould not meet them and I cannot say whether they call therm- 
selves Majhalturis or Bargofirhis. 

How the Chhotgohhris of Lohardaga and Sisai stand in 
relation to the several sub-castes in Simdega is another point about, 
which I could not come to any definite conclusion. But I am 
inclined to think that these Chhotgonhris are the same as the 
Majhalturis of the south. The Chhotgonhris of Simdega are 
regarded almost as untouchables by the Bargonhris as well as 
by the Majhalturis of that side. This is not the case with 
the Chhotgonhris of Lohardaga and Sesai previously mentioned 
who receive from the Bargonhris very much the same treatment 
as in Simdega the Majhalturis get from the Bargonhris. The 
Sim^iga Majhalturis I had met were mostly from the southern 
portion of that subdivision, and the northernmost relatives that 
they knew of were those in south Basia or south Palkot or 
south Gurnla. It is quite possible that if these relatives 
in the north could be questioned, they could speak of other 
relatives further north in Sisai and Ghagra and Lohardaga 
who might turn out to be the same as the Chhotgohhris of 
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that side. One of the Majhalturis in Simdega subdivision 
told me that his caste was occasionally described as Sasiar ; and, 
as suggested in a previous paragraph, it is just possible that the 
Chhotgonhris of Lohardaga and Sisai are identical with Sasiars, 
It will be assumed in all references in the following paragraphs 
that the Chhotgonhris of Lohardaga and Sisai, the Sasiars, and 
the Majhalturis of Simdega are identical with one another. 

The worship of the spirits of deceased ancestors, supposed 
to have their habitation near the family hearth, is practised 
by almost all the aborginal and semi-aboriginal tribes in Chhota 
Nagpur; and the same practice is observed also by the Chiks. 
Other principal objects of worship, both with the Seiahatuar 
Bargonhris and with the Majhalturis ( l have no very definite 
information on this point regarding the Chhotgonhris of Sisai 
and Lohardaga or the Chhotgonhris of Simdega }, are Barpahari, 
or the great hill, and Surajdeota, or the sun-god ; while Devi 
or Chandi, and the village-gods also receive occasional offerings. 
Surajdeota, who must be worshipped in the rngan, (courtyard) 
h as to he propitiated by a white animal; it is a white fowl 
with the Majhalturis, but a white goat with Bargonhris 
who, though they have no scruple about eating fowls them¬ 
selves, have imbibed sufficient Hinduism to consider them 
unclean food for their gods. To Barpahari a goat alone is sacred, 
and this must he grey or black; the animal must be sacrificed 
on open tahr lind. Barpahari is worshipped only at rare 
intervals—say once in three, four, five, or even ten years—and 
at marriages. Surajdeota and Matapita (the deceased ancestors) 
are worshipped oftener, at the Nawa or new rice ceremony and at 
Phagua or spring festival of each year. Devi is worshipped 
ordinarily once a year, but there is no hard and fast rule y any 

season of the year would do, the only condition necessary being 
that the puja must be on a Tuesday or on a Saturday. No priests 
are required for the worship of Matapita, Barpahari, Surajdeota 
or Chandi. Worship of the village-gods is performed by the 
Pahan who gets a contribution from each family on this account. 
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The Bat'gonhris of Bero say that they require the service® 
of Brahmans at their marriages and srddhs, and that Chunu 
Pathak of Kudarko is their Parohit. It is doubtful if the 
Bargonhris further south are very particular in this respect, and 
the Majhalturis do not certainly employ Brahmans. 

Although the different sub-castes of Chiks do not ordinarily 
intermarry, Jainath Baraik of Bharno ( a Semhatuar ) and the 
Majhalturi in Simdega who spoke about Sasiars said that halkatti 
marriages^ 1 had taken place between Semhatnars and Sasiars at 
Semhatu and had been accepted as legal by both communities. 
Budhram Chaukidar of Bhurso ( thana Sisai) a Chhotgonhri 
of the Lohardaga side also spoke of an ordinary marriage 
between the daughter of a Chhotgonhri of village Sasia and 
a Bargonhri of village Barasloya (thana Bano ) ; he could not, 
however, give me the names of the parties. This was taken 
objection to by the Chhotgonhris, and there was a caste meec- 
ing to discuss it, held in the house of Tuiva of Sasia on the 

O v 

occasion of Tuiyjfs brother's srad/i in April 1910. What, 
was the upshot of this conference, Budhram could not say; 
apparently the Sasiars agreed to overlook the irregularity, for if 
outcasting had been decided upon, the decision would have been 
more widely notified, and Bu i ban would not have been left in 
ignorance of it. It would be interesting, however, to know 
how the Semhatuars dealt with the Barasloya man who had 
married a Chhotgonhri girl otherwise than by the halkatti 
form of marriage. 

The following are the names of the exogamous divisions 
among Chibs that came to my notice 

Majhalturis, 

Argar. 

Chand, 

Dipakbans,. 

Goal. 


Chhotgohhria of 
Simdega, 

Argar. 

Bagh. 

Chand. 

Dhahdhi 


Seinhataars. 

Dbanguhn* 

Gaharwar, 

Ghia. 

Harin. 


1 A halkatti marriage is a marriage by capture. 
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Semhafcuara. 

Majlulfcuris. 

Chh.it gonhyis of 
Simdega. 

KarhiarL 

I nd war. 

Gardia. 

'Kasim bi. 

Kucbhua. 

Joipurla. 

Safari. 

Loha. 

Kuld:p 

Kcora. 

MaLanindi. 

MahSnaadi. 

Maliaaan&L 

Mudtu 

Has! a. 

Newar, 

Mnlua. 

Tahra. 

Nowraug, 

. Top war. 


Pfthlia. 



Scmnani. 



Surma, 



Tajan Boro. 



Tajan Chhoto, 




Mahanandi, it will be seen, is common to all three groups; 
Argar and Chand are common to Majhalturis and Chhotgohhris 
of Simdega 

About Pahrs or Penrais (shown in the census tables as Pan 
or Panika), my enquiries wei*e made chiefly in thanas Tamar, 
Sonabatu, Bundu and in the eastern portion of Ranchi thana. But 
1 made casual enquiries in Khunti and Karra also, which went 
to indicate that there is but one endogamous group of Penrais in the 
Ranchi district, if the Singua Pans and the Panika Dases referred 
to below, be left out of consideration. There are a few Pahrs in 
thanas Mandar and Boro (in villages Diggia, Kenabhitta, Nehalu, 
Jehanabad and Bachbau near Opa ) some of whom I met; these 
are related to Penrais near about Ruicbi and belong to the same 
endogamous group. The majority of Pahrs live in the Muuda 
country ; and with many of them Mundari is the mother-tongue. 
They are generally a landless class arid have a very low position in 
society. They have no objection to eating beef and pork, and are 
generally regarded as untouchables ; and a barber who would 
agree to serve a Fahr would lose caste. Some of the more 
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well-to-do Panrs have, however, assumed the name of Sawasi j 

and Chamu Sawasi and Gonjhu Sawasi of Gamharia (thana 

Tamar, midway between EiYrki and Rabo) gave me the following 

list of villages where their Icutums Sawasis, and not Pahya, 
were to be found* 

Thana Tamar—Parasi, TJpar Parasi, Torang (near Parasi), 
Ulilor and Sarjamdi. 

Thana Sonahatu.—Jamudag and Saread (near Jamudag). 

Thana Bun dm-—Bunclu Majhitola, Aradi and Edalhttu. 
But a day or two later I came across one Soban of Pandrani 
who was related to Chamu and Gonjhu and also to Golam Karji 
of Sarjamdi, mentioned by Chamu and Gongliu as a relative; 
and he said that Panr and Sawasi are identical terms. I got 
the same evidence from many others, showing clearly that 
Sawasis are no rUore different from Panrs than Pat Baraiks or 
Bhuinhar Baraiks are from Semhatuar Chiles. 

Sawasi Panys are, however, not the only weaver easte m 
Tamar. There are also scattered among them a few men 
calling themselves Singua or Patkumia Pan-Tahtis and also 
some Aswine Tahtis, known locally as Tasriya Tahtis. The 
Pan-Tahtis claim to have a decent position in their own 
country (pargaua Patkum in ManbEuin and Singhbhum 
district), where birbeis would shave them and even Brahmans 
would work for them, provided they are rich enough ; and in 
the M&nbhum district at least, they have had their claim 
sufficiently recognized to have succeeded in getting themselves 
enumerated at the census as Tahtis. 1 But in Tamar so great 
is the prejudice against weavers generally that a barber in 
village Soso<ii who serves Singua Pans has been outoasted. 
Singua Pans would not take beef or pork, but they have 
no objection to fowls or to riee-beer. They would take water 
from Mundas but not rice or other kadi food as the Panrs 
do. Another point of difference with the Tamayia Panrs which 
the Singua Pans draw attention to, is the shape of the shuttle 

1 No more fclnn 741 persons were recorded in Manblmm as Pang afc the Inst; 
census, although one comes across, in almost every village in the southern half 
of the district, weavers admitting themselves to be Pan«Tatis. Sivaauddha 
Taufci or Sivasatru Tanti ia another name for Pan-Tanti in Manblmm, 
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used in weaving. Both use long shuttles made of wood, and 
shaped like canoes ; but in the shuttle of the Tamaria Paiir, the 
axle of the spool is at right angles to the length of the shuttle, 
the same as in the Muhammadan Jolaha's shuttle ; while in the 
Pan-Tanti's shuttle the spool is placed longitudinally, fixed to 
a spike projecting from one end of the shuttle there being 
a small iron ring at the other end thrcugh which the yam 
released from the spool passes. The number of Singua Pans 
in Ranchi district is very limited, and I could get only the 
names of 

Jagai, Satu and Gopal of Sarjamdi, thana Tamar. 

Dubraj of Birdi, thana Tamar. 

Sham of Bichahatu, thana Bundu, formerly of Paula, 
thana Tamar. 

Sham of Sirkadi, thana Bunclu. 

Gopal of Sarjamdi's grandfather Digwar is reported to have 
been the first Singua Pan to have come to this side. He mar¬ 
ried his daughter Sibun to a Tamaria Paiir of Sarjamdi, by name 
Phafce. But Digwar never brought his daughter home, nor did 
he ever take any food at his daughter's place; and this was 
considered sufficient to keep him within the fold of Singua 
Pans. Guru, brother of Dubraj of Birdi, mentioned above, 
who in more recent times married a Tamaria Paiir girl, 
daughter of Parau of Sarjamdi, was considered to have been 
guilty of a graver irregularity, and he has been outcasted. 
Tamaria Panrs do not appear, however, to have objected to the 
union of a girl of their community with a Singua Pan ; and 
when Guru's first wife Koili eloped with a lover, be could 
readily get another Tamaria Paiir girl, a daughter of Anand- 
ram of Bnrudi (thana Tamar, near Mardhan), to marry him. 
This would seem, to indicate that Tamaria Panrs acknowledge the 
superiority of the Singua or Patkumia Pans, 

The superiority of Aswine Tantis who are believed to he 
immigrants from Manbhum is more clearly recognized. Ta¬ 
maria Panrs, as well as Singua Pans, always speak reverently 
of the Aswir.es as men who can weave tasar, while they 
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themselves can weave cotton cloth only; and have given to Aswine 
Tantis the distinctive name of Tasriya Tantis. In Ranchi, 
however, Aswine Tahtis are not employed in tas^r weaving, 

tasar cocoons being but rare in the district. Aswine Tahtis in 
Ranchi are mostly agriculturists; while a few weave cotton cloths. 
They are recognized as one of the jalncharaniya, castes, being 
one of the (< navdsayakas ” mentioned in the Pardsara-mnfiitd. 
The number of Aswine Tantis settled in .Ranchi, though small, 
is apparently larger than that of Singua Pans ; and Aswine Tanti 
families are to be found in the following villages among 
others :—- 

Thana Tamar—Sindri and Majhicli. 

Tliana Sonahatu—Chokahatu, Barancla, Pandedi, Rake. 

Thana Bunclu—Bunclu and Bhakuacli. 

Thanas Khunti and Torpa (pargana Sonpur) —-Perka, 
Hasa, Makil, Ghaghra, Saridkel and Dorma. 

Tahtis are shown in the census tables mixed up with Tatwas 
from Bihar (who, however, are not a jalacharaniya caste, 
though their position is not quite so low as that of the Tama- 
riya Pahrs) ; and the total number of Tahtis and Tatwas in 
1911 was shown as 932. Tatwas are to be found in small 
colonies mostly near Lohardaga; and a very large proportion of 
them are now agriculturists. 

Closely connected with these Tatwas are a number of men 
found in a few villages in thanas Sisai, Basia, Palkot and Ba.no 
who call themselves Katiyas and who are mostly agriculturists 
by profession, a few alone being weavers. These men speak of 
Chatu, Gamhir, Deonath, Gandouri and Sakhia of Masmano 
Tharkurgaon (tliana Lohardaga) and of Beehan and Baksu of 
Inta (also near Lohardaga) as their relatives ; hut these Lohar- 
das:a men call themselves Tatwas. and Maroo of Inta, although 
he has settled in Nagar (thana Sisai) having married a sister of 
Andu Katiya of that village, still calls himself a Tatwa. The 
Katiyas assert that neither they nor their relatives in Lohardaga 
thana were weavers originally. The first immigrant of their caste, 
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v/ho came from Bhojpur, became a dkarlgar (labourer) in the 

bouse of a Jolahii, and this is bow some members of tbe caste took 

to weaving. Tbe ancestors of tbe Inta people, tbe Nagar men 

told me, bad ccme to the district as musicians and dancers ; ’bey 

learnt weaving from Pat was, with whom they married baUcaiti. 

Patwas were to be found, I was told, at Jima and Ilendla in 

thana Ivuru ; Bansi Patwa of Hendla bad married a cousin of 

Andu Katiya of Nagarand was living at Sisai. Wbatever may 

have been their antecedents before they came from Bhojpur, 

Tat.was, Patwas and Katiyas clearly form one endogamous group 
• * • 

in Ranchi. I did not meet any of tbe so-called Patwas ; and 
I am not in a position to say whether they describe themselves 

as Tat Was or as Patwas or as Katiyas. 

Tbe Katiyas spoke to me of a very curious ousiom observed 
by them, namely, that of their being invested on tbe da.y of 
their marriage with tbe janeo J or tbe sacred thread, which is 
intended to be kept for nine days only and to be thrown away 
thereafter. A Brahman has, of course, to be engaged for this 
ceremony, and Ram Pathak of Domba (thana Sisai) was said to 
be tlie purohit of tbe Katiyas of Nagar. The sacred thread is worn 
also for three days after tbe purification ceremony following tbe 
sriidh on the tenth day after a death takes place. For this sradh 
and tbe investiture of tbe sacred thread in that connexion also, 
the Brahman has to be employed. I cannot say whether their 
relatives who call themselves Tatwas, or those who are described 

as Patwas, have any similar custom. 

Tbe chief object of worship with Katiyas is a god named 

Pachhimalia (or the western one), in honour of whom they offer 
wahid spirit and a coloured cock on the day following the Phagud 
(tbe spring festival). Pachlffmaha is worshipped at marriages 
also; but for such occasions the offering must be a brown ( kasia , 
as they described it) goat. The services of Brahmans are not 
required for this worship. Other gods believed in by Katiyas 
are Devi Mai, for wliose puja they pay subscriptions to the village 
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Pahn, and Jilbahn and Sakhalin, worshipped with home-made 
cakes on the day of the Jitid (the eighth day of the dark phase of 
the moon in September). For the Jitid a Brahman comes and 
reads hatha ; when this is over, the women of the house sing 
and dance for some time, after which only they can partake of 
food, having fasted the whole day and part of the night. The 
Tatwas of Inta worship Jitbahn and Sakhalin at Jitid in the 
same way as the Katiyas ; but they do not recognize the Katiya 
god Pachhimaha. The following are some of the places where 
IC itiyas may be found : — 

Thana Sisai—Nagar and Sisai. 

Thana Basia—-Kumhari, Turibira, Lotwa and Bartoli near 
Bonai. 

Thana Bano—Bujga. 

The identity of Katiyas with Tatwas was not discovered till 
a considerable time after the census operations were over ; and 
Katiyas were shown as a separate caste in the enumerator’s hooks. 
They were not shown in the printed tables, having apparently 
been included under the head tc Others . 

The only other weaver castes that I came across in Ranchi 
w r ere Koshtas and Dases, both immigrants from Oriya-speaking 
countries. Dases are apparently divided into several groups, of 
which at least one intermarries with Koslitas ; and I was told by 
Koshtas whom I met at Meromdega in thana Kochedega and 
others whom I met at Dulabpur near Raiboga in the Gangpur 
State, that Ivoshta and Das were different names used indifferent 
districts for one and the same caste. Das is the name by which 
the caste is known in Raigarh in the Central Provinces ; and such 
families as originally came from Raigarh have retained the name 
Das. Families calling themselves Koshtas had, on the other 
hand, come mostly from Sambalpur, where, however, the caste is 
known not as Koshtabut as Mahra. 

These Koshta-Dases are divided into two religious sects, Kabir- 
panthis and non-Kabirpantliis, which intermarry freely. The 
Kahirpanthis do not worship any gods and goddesses; with 
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non-Kabirpanthis the principal objects of worship are Dulha 1 and 
DcviMai. Dulha is identified with deceased ancestors, and his puja 
(worship) which takes place in Phagun and without the aid of any 
priests, is effected by sacrificing a brown (&a$ia) coloured goat or 
fowl before the family hearth. Devi Mai is worshipped only 
when there is a pestilence or a famine or some similar visitation. 
Kabirpanthi Koshtas bury their dead; the body is invariably kept 
in a seated position. Non-Kabirpanthis either bury or bum; 
in case of burial, the body is invariably placed in a lying position. 
The family is considered ceremonially unclean for ten days, after 
which the relatives of the deceased shave, offer find as through 
a Brahman or Gosain, and give a feast to the caste. Kabirpanthi 
Koshtas further perform srddh of their ancestors in Aghan every 
year; but such srddh is not deemed to be a pujd, like fch etjpujd of 
Dulha by the non-Kabirpanthis. The following gotrd names of 
Koshta-Bases came to my notice: Bagh, Baehhur, Chaudhuri, 
Manik and Songotia. 

Of another group of Dases I met three, Saona of Lotwa near 
Kumhari in thana Basia, his cousin JairanPs son, Bahoran, who 
has settled at Boram five miles from Ban chi on the Purulia 
Road, and Phoja of Kerki, thana Gumla. Saona called himself 
a Panika Das Gosain, while Phoja said that Panikas were a 
different caste with whom Dases had no concern. But Hari Das 
of Mei’al, thana Cbainpur, was mentioned as a relative by either ; 
and apparently Phoja and Saona belong to the same sub-caste 
whatever its name may be; Bahoran gave the name of his caste to 
be Bairagi Das Gosain. Members of this sub-caste, although 

1 The ordinary meaning of the term Dulha is bridegroom, and the use of this 
expression to signify deceased ancestors is somewhat unexpected. Strange to say, 
this very expression is used with the very same merning by a very different caste, 
viz , by the Bargorthpi Birhoys of thana Kurdeg. These Baygonhn Birhors of 
Kurdeg have now very little .resemblance with their nomadic or semi-nomadic 
kinsmen regarding whom a series of articles has been contributed to Volumes II, 
III and IV u£ this Journal by Rai Sarat Chandra Ray Bahadur and who are 
known in Kurdeg as Chhotgohhri Birhors. Bargonhri Birhors have settled 
down in the plains and have adopted the profession of carpenters, wooden pailas 
(measures for grains, oilseeds,(etc.) and charias (spinning wheels) being.the chief 
articles that they turn out. 
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very few in Ranchi, are scattered almost all over the district ; 
and while those in Meral, thana Chainpur, are still employed 
as weavers, most of the others are Bairagis and serve as spiritual 
guides to Knmhars, Mundas and Oraons. 

Of the third group of Bases, also calling themselves 
Panika Dases, I met only one, Jangu Das of Barki Biura, 
thana Rurdeg, who was a weaver by profession. I should 
have been inclined to consider him as of the same group as 
Saona Das Gosain of Lotwa mentioned in the previous 
paragraph (who also called himself a Panika Das), but for 
the fact that Jangu distinctly mentioned that the Dases 
of Meral in Chainpur (who are Saona Das’s relatives) were 
a different caste from him. Jangu said that bis family had 
originally come from Raigarh and that his only relatives in 
the Ranchi district were to be found in Biura and Kadamdi 
in thana Rurdeg and in some villages in pargana Borwe (thanas 
Chainpur and Bishunpur) of whom he coaid mention only one, 
viz. Sikri Pagura. ,Jangu said that men of his'caste were Kabir- 
panthis, and that any member of the caste could take a janeo 
(sacred thread) or kantjii ( necklace of beads), provided he was 
prepared to abstain from animal food. Even for those who do 
not take janeo or IcantM, the only animal food permissible is fish 
or goat-meat. Kabirdas is the only object of worship; bis f uj a 
has to be performed on the full-moon days in Baisakh, Kartik 
and Magh with cocoamit, arecanut and milk. Jaugu J s people 
do not believe in ancestor-worship, nor do they have any 
annual srddh of ancestors like the Koshta-Dases. They bury 
their dead, the body being placed in a lying position. On 
the Uhi, or third day after death, the relatives of the deceased 
shave; and on the tenth day they perform the daskarmd ceremony 
which consists of making an image of Kabirdas from rice-powder 
and worshipping the same with bhog consisting of ghi , jaggery 
and cocoanufc milk. The cocoa-nut must be broken by being 
dashed against the ground by the priest. The priests, styled 
M a,b ants, are men of their own caste. On the death of a 
Mahant, his eldest son becomes the Mahant; when, however, 
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the Mahant dies childless, some male member of his family' 
is elected by the caste-people as his successor,, The following' 
goira names were supplied by Jangu Das:—Baghel, Bhoisa, 
Chawatv, Kuldip, Parwa, Sanyo, Sonwani and Tahria. 

It is possible that in their original home, the progenitors 
of the three groups of Dases and of the Koshtas belonged to* 
the same caste or clan, and that the differences now observable 
between them are indicative only of different degrees of per¬ 
meation with a socio-religious movement that came from outside, 
or of different ways of being acted on by this external stimulus,, 
in groups that left at different times or from different localities. 
The Koshta-Dases were probably the first to leave, while the 
Bairfigi-DSses apparently left at a time when, or from a quarter 
where, the religious movement had taken a mystic turn. The 
matter, however, must at present he one of conjecture, and 
a satisfactory answer to the question how the three groups* 
of Dases stand in relation to one another can be given only after 
detailed enquiries in areas outside Ranchi, in Gnangpur and’ 
elsewhere, where the different groups may be found in larger 
numbers. Within the limits of Ranchi I did not come across 
any insiance of intermarriage between one group and another 
although, curiously enough, I got evidence of a marriage having; 
taken place between a Ivoshta girl of Jhikirma {thana Kolebira)- 
with Ba.lhu Ohtlar of Bujga (thana Bano), who is a Kabiya by 
caste. Budhu was outcasted by the Katyas for this irregularity 
and had to propitiate the panchayat before he was re-admitted 
into caste. Iiow the Koshtas looked upon the incident I do not 
know. At the last census persons describing themselves as Dases 
were shown as Panikas. Persons who described themselves as 
Koshtas were shown as such, and were apparently included in 
the printed tables under “ Others”. Koshtas had been shown 
as a separate caste in 1901, when their number in. Ranchi 


was 1,346. 

My information regarding the Muhammadan weaver ca,.te, 
Jolaba, is comparatively meagre, although Jolahas are pretty- 
numerous in the district. There is a tendency among them 
also to assume a new caste name which might give them 
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a higher social position than they can otherwise command ; 
and large numbers of Jolahas returned themselves at the last 
census as ec Sheikh Nurbaf ” or as “ Sheikh ” simply. 

There is only one other point which I have to note 
before I conclude. The Koshtas of Meromdega told me that 
Ganclas were identical with Panrs. I do not know what the 
value of this statement is, but if this be correct, and also 
the surmise that Ganclas are the same as Chhotgonhri Ckiks 
of Kochedega and Kurd eg, the conclusion would seem 
to be that Panrs and Chiles are but sub-castes of the same 
caste. Or, is it the truth that Panrs were the indigenous 
weaver caste of the district, who were crowded out in 
later times by Chiks from the west (who came probably 
with the Oraons from Rhotasgarh side', and while the 
main body of them moved with the Muncies to the eastern 
portion of the district, a small section stayed behind in the 
south-west, the Chiks coming in as a wedge between them and the 
main group ? Under such circumstances, it is not very strange 
that this isolated section would forget its kinship with the 
main body of Panrs and begin ’to consider itself, and be 
considered by others, as but a degraded sub-caste of the Chiks. 
Panrs or Pehrais are ordinarily supposed to be a sub-caste of 
Pans or Panikas. With the Pans of Manbhum and Singhbhum 
they are apparently allied, although the Manbhum Pans have 
succeeded in getting themselves returned as Tantis. But whether 
with Panikas from Orissa, the Panrs of the Muncla country 
have any greater affinity than mere similarity in name and in 
occupation, can possibly be found out only after detailed enquiries, 
in areas where the Singua Pans and the Orissa Panikas meet. 
There is no scope for such enquiries within the district of 
Ranchi, where Panika Bases (including Koshta-Dases) are sepa¬ 
rated from Panrs and Singua Pans by a broad belt of country 
in which Chiks are the predominant weaver caste. 



By Brindavan C, B hattacliarya, M.A« 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has deservedly earned the congratulation 
of scholars by his striking discovery of the Saisunaka statues 
in the Calcutta Museum. A scholar of such eminence as Mr. 
It. D. Banerji has, in the last number of the Journal, 
admitted that eC Mr. Jayaswal has really discovered the 
oldest known Indian statues, and has correctly identified them 
with two Emperors of the Saisunaka dynasty of Northern 
India/'’ There is, however, one point relating to this topic, 
which has evidently escaped the notice of scholars and to it 
I draw their attention as furnishing a curious parallelism. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji in his “ Note _ 1 has observed : i( Before 
the identification of these two specimens, the statue of the 
Kushan Emperor of Kaniska I. was the oldest known statue in 
India” and “We do not know any other example of Pre- 
Mauryan art and consequently we cannot make comparison.” 
I respectfully differ from him on this point in view of the 
existence of some known statues belonging to the Mauryan or an 
earlier period. The statues of the Mauryan period already dis¬ 
covered are: a colossal female statue and the Telim statue from 
Besnagar, a female figure from Sanchi and the colossal Parkham 
statue of Mathura. 2 The general look of all these pieces of sculp¬ 
ture, in respect of style and design, presents a great similarity 
to the statue of the SaisunaKa Emperors in the Calcutta Museum. 
Of these sculptures of ancient date, I particularly take the 
Parkham statue as showing a close resemblance to the Saisunaka 
btatues. The statue was, long ago, described by General 
Cunningham in his Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. XX, 

pp. 40, 41, which I find necessary to reproduce here : — 

The statue is a colossal standing figure of a man cut in the round, 
7 feet in height from head to foot and 2 feet broad across the shoulders. 

1 J. B. 0. R. 3., ante pp. 210, 114. 

* [It is evident that Mr. Banerji means a portrait statue.—K P. J.] 
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The left knee is slightly bent. Both arms are broken and the face lias 
been nearly obliterated by repeated libations and anointments with ghea 
and red lead which have left a very hard and unsightly crust of dirt on 
the breast. The figure is clothed from head to foot in a loose flowing gar¬ 
ment, which is secured by two broad bands, one round the waist and the 
other round the loins. The whole body is much too bulky ; and seen from 
the side the two bands look exactly as if they were intended to support its 
pot-belly. 

The statue is made of grey sandstone, and still retains many traces of 
haying been highly polished. The figure is called Devata or “ the God " 
and has been in its present position for an unknown length of time. All 
the other remains at Parkbam are of red sandstone and comparatively 
modern. Both arms being broken off just below the shoulders, it is difficult 
to say what was the action of the figure. But I suspect that the statue 
was that of a Yaks ha or attendant demi-god, who carried a chovori over 
the right shoulder. The dress is very peculiar, and has nothing whatever in 
common with that of the later figures of the Indo-Scythian period. There 
is a short garland or necklace round the neck which is ornamented at the 
back with four dependent tassels. 

A comparison between the description of this image and that 

of the S'aisunaka statues as also between their illustrations at 
once discloses the following points of similarity- Even, in some 

cases, their very details may be observed to coincide : 

(1) The height of the Parkbam image is 7 feet; the height 
of the Saisunaka statues is a little above 6 feet, 

(2) The statues are monoliths cut in the round. 

(8) The figure of Nandivardhana as well as the Parkbam 
statue carries a chowri or flywhisk over the right shoulder. 1 

(4) All these figures are dressed in a loose flowing garment 
the body, in each ease, is clothed cc in a waist-cloth (dhoti) held 

' . — - ~ ’ .. .- ■ - . . “ 11 ' i> '—**—■ 

1 1 am unable to believe with Mr. Jayaswal that chotoris could ever have 
been carried by princes. On the other hand, I am inclined to think that Jaina 
s aints might have borne such ohowrisAn ancient times. Even to-day, we observe 
that the Svetambara as well as Digaxnbara Jainas (specially tlieir religious lead era- 
carry a chowri, with which they brush the ground on which they are going to sit> 
the idea being to remove the chance of killing any living being. What was the 
point of the chowri borne by the kings is hard to hypothesize. 

[The reproduction of the Ajanfca Haihsa-jafcaka to which I referred ante page 104 
was partial and therefore misleading* But since then ' Slave seen anillustrated 
J aina Ramayana amongst the MSS. of the Jaina CenfralJMbrary at Arrah where, 
royal personages are depicted as carrying chotori$—K. P, J.] 
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from the loins bj means of a flat girdle tied in a knot in front. ;J 
The ears of the figure hear earrings. On each of these figures 
there is an f£ upper garment mantle-like, and beneath it there is 
a vest, intended to be of diaphanous texture, as is evident by the 
line in the waist and the treatment of the navel/ J 1 

(5) The overgarment has an embroidered neck, which shows 
some design on the back. 

(6) The girdles of the cloth, the most naturalistic knots of 
the bands and the waves in the gowns belonging to all these 
figures are designs of art extremely similar in type and style. 

(7) The statues show a small pot-belly in each case. 

(8) The clumsily worked feet of the statues also bear 
similarity. 

(9) AH these statues are made of grey sandstone of Mirza- 
pur hearing clear traces of high polish. 

From the above-drawn comparison, it should seem clear that 
the Saisunaka statues and the Parkham statue are essentially 
identical in character. The inscription at the pedestal of the 
Parkham figure undeniably leads us to assign to it a time not later 
than the Asolcan period. It may even be earlier in date as there 
is nothing to bar such a conjecture. Various strong grounds have 
been adduced by Mr. Jayaswal to show that the Saisunaka statues 
rightly deserved the nomenclature given to them. From if a 
evident identity with these old statues, the Parkham statue may 
as well have a claim to an equal antiquity. There seems to come 
abouta discussionbetweenMessrs.lt. D. Banerji and K. P„ 
Jayaswal about the date of inscriptions on the statues and 
possibly also to their age. The similarity of these statues with 
the Parkham statues, which also bear an inscription of an uncer¬ 
tain date, may help to solve this problem. For the present 
purpose it is enough for me to have shown the points which 
relate to iconography, without touching upon the other topics 
already in the hands of competent scholars. 

1 J. B, 0. ft. S, Vol. Y., Part 1, p. 1Q5. 



II—A Note on an Inscribed Cannon, in the 

Patna Museum. 


By J. N. Samaddar, B. A. 

This cannon, bearing number- 18 in the Patna Museum, 
Manuscript Catalogue, bears the following inscription. It has 
been presented tothe Museum by Babu Haricharan Ganguly, 
Zemindar of Colgong ( Bhagalpore ), to whom the Museum is 
also indebted for a number of sculptures from the alleged, 
site of the Vikrams'ila University. 


The inscription reads 

&.) u U, 

> * I j — c <>j ** uJjH I ♦• v t e <***“ 


Owing to the fact that portions of the inscription have been 
disfigured, it cannot be read and translated fully but such as it 
appears may be translated as follows :— 

“ In the tim e of Nawab Nurullah Khan, under the supervision- 

of Muhammad.Sharif for Madho ..(in ) A. II. 1074. ” 

In the genealogy of Bengal Kings, as given in the existing 
histories, no mention is made of any Nawab by the name of 
Nurullah. At the same time the title of Nawab and the making 


of cannons evidently imply that he was of some consequence.. 
I suggest that Nurullah Khan referred to here was the Foujdar 
of Jessore who is mentioned both by Biyazu-s-Salatin and 
(evidently following him by Stewart in his History of Bengal). 
In the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb, when he was engrossed 
in fighting with the Marathas and during the Viceroyalty of 
Nawab Ibrahim. Khan, then occurred the rebellion of Subha 


Singh, Zemindar of Katwa. He was joined by It ah im Khan, 
an Afghan, and the rebellion, assumed a threatening aspect, “ On. 
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hearing of this Nur-ullah Khan, Faujdar of the Ohaklah 
of Jasar, Hugli, Bardwan and Mednipur, who was very opulent 
and had commercial business and who also held the dignity of 
Sehhazari, marched out from Jessore in order to chastise and 
subdue the rebels. 5J —(Riyazit-s-Salatin, p. 23-2, English Edition). 
Although he obtained the help‘of the -Diit'Sh from Chinsurah, he 
could do nothing, “ on the contrary throwing away his treasures 
and effects he considered it lucky to save his own life.”— {Ibid.) 

It seems tome that the Nawab Nurullah referred to in the 
inscription is the above Faujdar. There is still a gun at 
Mirzanagar, (which does not possess any inscription, however,) 
where the Faujdar had. his place in the district of Jessore 
(Bengal). The two cannons seem to-have been made in the 
same way. Both are of the same pattern—with three or four 
concentric layers of metal. 

The date in the inscription is A.H. 'IQ74 which corresponds 
to 1663. A, C, Subha SinghVrebellion took place in 1695, and 
it is quite likely that Nurullah who was both rich and powerful 
was called by courtesy Nawab. 

It may be mentioned here that, according to Masir-hAlamgiri, 
Nurullah Khan, even after his disgraceful defeat, was sub¬ 
sequently promoted by Aurangzeb to the post of Deputy Subedar 
of Orissa. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Ganguly cannot give ! us any idea 
about the locality where the cannon was originally found in 
Bihar. 



By M. N. Sen, B.Ae 



A gh arias 


of Sambalpur are a caste of cultivators, 
who claim Rajput descent. Risley, however, in his book “ The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal ” describes Agharia as ff one of 

I 

the six subdivisions of the Lohar caste who manufacture and 
smelt iron ore while his description of “Agaria - ’ - ’ or “Anguwar - ’ - ’ 
tallies with that, of the Agharia of Sambalpur, for he writes : 
“Agaria, Anguwar, a cultivating caste found in the Tributary 
Mahals of Chota Nagpur. They claim to be the descendants of 
certain KsKatriya immigrants from the neighbourhood of Agra 
who put off the sacred thread when they settled in a new country 
and took to holding the plough/ - ’ But it has been- observed at 
page 212, Central Provinces Census Report, 1911, VoL X, Part X 
“Confusion is also sometimes caused by a similarity of names. 
Instances are Agarias [^Trf^sjy] (aboriginal iron smelters) and 
Agharias (Oriya cultivators) * * * * >} and in 

the Caste Table (Table XIII) of the Census Report for that 


Province the strength of the Agharia and Agaria castes has been 
separately shown. The same table of the Bihar and Orissa, 
Census Report, however, shows figures for Agarias only, the 
term, following Risley, having been apparently used for the 
same caste as (he Agharias of" Sambalpur. In Sambalpur the 
Agharias inhabit - .the. northern part of the district, particularly 
the zamindaris. of. the. SadUi’ Tehsil—the portions adjacent ta 


Gangpur State,.which formerly.helojiged to Chota Nagpur and 
has since been transferred to Orissa, and other Feudatory States; 
and there can.be no.doubt that the cultivating- caste whom 
Risley mentions as Agaria : are the same people as. those who 
call; themselves.; Agharias in Sambalpur and have been given .the 
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same name in the Central Provinces Census Report. But it is 
a question whether, owing to similarity of names, confusion 
has not crept in in the Beng-al and Bihar and Orissa Census 
Tables (Table XIII) particularly in compiling the figures of those 
districts in which iron smelting sub-caste of Lohars owning similar 
name exist, e. g., Ranchi, Hazarihagh and Palamau and the iron 
smelting sub-caste and the cultivating caste have been classified 
together. The following table gives the distribution and strength 
of the “ Agarias in Bihar and Orissa in 1911:— 


Name of district. 

Hindu. 

Animi9fc. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

i 

2 

r 

3 

4 

5 

Gaya* ••• 

»»* 

9 

8 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Purnea 

#*• 

4 

6 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Santhal Parganas m « 

li § 

5 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Balasoie... 

IM 

■ 1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Sambalpur 

• » • 

3,126 

3,270 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Hazaribagli 

f 9 t 

490 

497 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Eanclii 

t * i 

133 

84 

13 

7 

Palamau 

»» » 

642 

781 

1 

Nil. 

ManMutm ,,, 

« • i 

136 

128 

49 

71 

Singhblmm 


2 

5 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Orissa Feudatory States 


8,824 

8,831 

Nil. 

Nil. 


It will be interesting if at the next census particular 
enquiries are instituted and differentiation made between this 
caste of cultivators and the other sub-caste of iron smelters 
having similar names. 

In Sambalpur there is a peculiar hut interesting tradition 
prevalent among the Agharias as regards their origin. They 
call themselves immigrants from Agra and 'claim to be Kheda 
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JR a/puts. The story of the incident hat brought about their 
expulsion from; or abandonment of, their motherland is this : 
They were a race of sturdy men and were in the habit of saluting 
their king in the fashion of namas7cir (i; e., joining the palms 
of both the hands and raising them to the forehead ). But once 
when there was a change of kings—they cannot give any idea 
of the date of this incident—the new king ordered that they 
should salute him bowing down their heads low. This order they 
refused to carry out. When the king saw that these stiff-necked 
people would not be persuaded to adopt the new form of saluta¬ 
tion with bowed down heads while paying respects to him, he 
devised a means to put them out of their wits. He had a sharp 
rapidly revolving saw ( which on account of its motion was 
invisible ) placed at a height of a man J s neck when standing erect, 
across the door leading to the king's throne* The king then sent 
for these people. When the leading men of the caste came with 
their heads erect and tried to pass through the door they 
had their heads severed from their necks by the invisible 
tapidly moving saw. Pricked by this cruel treatment at the 
hand of their king, and since they would not flinch from their 
resolute determination^ ten families of these people left the 
city of Agra for some distant land* where they might live 
unmolested and with honour unsullied. They came to Puri 
and offered their prayer to the god Jagaunathat the famous 
temple there* It is said that the leading member of the 
party obtained a personal communication—-by dream or other¬ 
wise—with the god and implored the god to protect him and his 
homeless brethren. The god placed before him two sheathed wea¬ 
pons, one with a golden hilt and the other with a silver hilt and 
asked him to make his choice. The man chose the one with the 
golden hilt audit turned out to be a ploughman's stick “Panehan”. 

So said the god “You are fit now for agriculture; go, and earn your 1 

> 

bread by tilling the soil; you work and I shall see that you are 
not poor mem” The party then turned back and made their last 
place of halt near Laida in the district of Sambalpur wbicb they 
call their “Jhampi utra ” (place of laying down their baggage) 
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As Khatriyas they Had their sacred threads and How that they 
were changing their profession from fighting to agriculture and 
they had to handle the plough they decided to throw away their 
sacred threads. But to keep up a reminiscence of their origin, 
they retained the sacred threads of one family among them and 
called the members of that family a Dasatiar ,; or <f Bhat,^ They 
all agreed to support this family with their earnings. These 
Bhats are now the hards of the Agharias. 



Dr. Andrew Campbell, D.D 


It is with deep regret that we have to record the great loss 
dur Society has suffered by the death of the IIon J Me Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Campbell, d.d., on the 8th July last. Born at 
Boltan, in 5 Lancashire, in year 1845, he came out to India in 
1872 in connection with the Santal Mission of the Free Church 
of Scotland's.and up till his death he worked amongst the 
Santals in Chota Nagpur. From. 1872 to 1878 he was stationed 
at Giridih in the Hazaribagh District, and in 1879 he removed 
his headquarters to Pokhuria in the Manbhum District where 
he lived and worked for the rest of his life. Besides his 
zealous Missionary, Philanthrophic and Ethnological work 
among the Santals, he took an active interest in public affairs. 
As an Honorary Magistrate, and as a Member of the Manbhum 
District Board and of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
he did excellent:work. In recognition of his public services. 
Government was pleased to award bim the Kaisar-i-IIind Medal 
in 1900 and!a bar to the^same in 1914. 

Well known throughout the Province as a great philanthro¬ 
phic and missionary j worker, he is more widely known by his 
valuable Ethnological- writings. In fact, his extensive and 
scholarly Santal-English Dictionary has earned for him an 
European reputation, and he is recognized as the greatest autho¬ 
rity of his times on everything connected with the Santals. 
Besides his f Santal-English Dictionary J he published a valuable 
collection of Santal Folktales in English. He also published 
several school hooks in the Santali language with a view to pro¬ 
moting education amongst the Santals,— and for a number of 
years edited a Journal in Santali named the Dharwah (Fiery 
Cross). He was long engaged in the preparation of an elaborate 
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monograph on the Santals. Portions of the material collect¬ 
ed bj him for this purpose were embodied in a series of most 
interesting articles which appeared in this Journal. It is hoped 
that the remaining materials for the contemplated monograph 
will be found among his papers and duly edited and published. 
When published, the monograph is expected to be the standard 
work on Santal Ethnography. 



Proceedings of the Council Meeting of 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 


at the Society’s Office* 


Pj&ESENT 

The Hon/’ble Mr. H. McPherson, c s.i., i.c.s., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The ITdn-’ble Mr. J. G. Jennings, c.i.b., i.e.s. 

G. E. Fawcus, Esq., m.a., p.p.tj. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., General Secretary. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b a., Honorary Treasurer. 

K. N. Dikshit, Esq., m.a. 

I,—The following gentlemen were elected as ordinary members 
of the Society:— 

1. Babu Nirsu Narain Sinha, m.a., B.L., Vakil, High 

Court, Patna. 

2. Babu Atul Krishna Roy, b.l., Vakil, High. Court, 

Patna. 

3. Babu Hem Chandra Bose, m.a., b.L., Public 

Prosecutor, Monghyr. 

4. Mahanta Gadadhar Ramanuja Das, Raj Gopal 

Math, Puri. 

5. S. P. Varma, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Patna. 

6. Babu N. G. Majumdar, b.a., 70 Russa Road, 

Calcutta. 

7. Babu Ganpati Sircar, 69 Beliaghata Main Road, 

Calcutta. 

8. Mr. K. G. Sankara Aiyar, B.A,, b,l. ; Vakil, High 

Court, Trivandrum, 
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9. Babu Gauranga Nath Bauerjee, University Lecturer> 

107-1 Maclma Bazar, Amherst Street P. O. 

Calcutta. 

10. Maulvi Saiyid Haidar Belgrami, Koath (Shahabad). 

11. Babu Narsimha Moorty, M.A., b.l., University 

Librarian, Mysore. 

12. J. Robinson, Esq,, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 

Patna. 

13. Babu Tirbhuvan Nath Sahay, Vakil, High Court, 

Patna. 

14. The Ilon/ble Mr. K. B. Butt, Barister-at-Law, 

Patna. 

15. Mr. Narsinha Rao, Deputy Collector, Trichinopoly. 

16. The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Kubback, i.c.s., Patna, 

17 W, S. Hitchcock, Esq., Government, House,. Patna. 

IS. J. A. Craven, Esq., A-ngul. 

19. K. N. Dikshifc, Esq., m.a.., Patna. 

20. Babu P. N. Majumdar, Pakur., 

II. —Purchase of books as per list given below was 
recorded. 

List of books acquired to be published henceforward. 

Besolved that a Book Committee be constituted consisting 
of the Vice-President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer, 
and the authority of purchasing books be delegated to them. 

III. —The letter of the Eegistrar, Patna. University, dated 
the 17th June, 1919, was recorded. (See Proceedings of the 
General Meeting.) 

IV. —Letter of Government N% 709E., dated the 6th June, 
1919, granting a, further sum-of Rs. 000 for the Journal was 
thankfully recorded; The Council will, consider in their next 
meeting the desirability of raising the subscription of members 
residing outside the. Provinee froni Bs. 5 to, Rs, 10. The 
Honorary Treasurer to place on the table, a. statement showing 

the cost , of publication, of the and receipts to cover 

that cost. 
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Y.—Considered the proposal of the Anagarika Dharmapala 
that the Society should edit Pali Texts in Nagri Script. Resolved 
that a Sub-Committee consisting of the Vice-President, the 
General Secretary, and Mr. Dikshit be formed to advise on the 
subject and that the correspondence on the subject received from 
His Honour the President be circulated amongst the members 
of the Council. 

VI. —Considered applications of the Curator,'Dacca Museum, 
Rev. Vijaya Dharma Suri, and the Secretary, Gait Public 
Library, Ranchi, to get the Journal free from the Society. 
Resolved that the applications cannot be granted, as no rule allows 
a free distribution of the Journal. 

VII. —Resolved that the Society's Journal be exchanged as 
requested by the Director, Pield Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, as per letter of its Librarian, dated the 4th June, 1919 
for the publications of the said Museum, 

VIII. —Considered the proposal of the Secretary to appoint 
a Librarian who should also work as Clerk of the Society. 
The Secretary suggested the name of Baba Kameshwar Prasad, 
who has passed the I.Sc, examination and has already worked on 
trial in the Society's Office. Resolved that Babu Kameshwar 
Prasad be appointed on a salary of Rs. 35—-5—50, and that his 
starting pay should be Rs. 40 in place of Babu Chaman Lai, 
resigned, 

IX. —Permission was given to Mr. Samaddar to use the 
blocks of the Hathigumpa inscriptions. 



Proceedings of a General Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research. 
Society, held on the 8th August, 1919 
at 4 p. m. at the Society’s Office. 


Present. 

The Hon’ble Mr.H. McPherson, Vice-Preident, in the Chair. 
The Hom’ble Mr. J. G. Jennings, c.i.e., i.E.s. 

G. E. Eawcus, Esq;, m.a., p.p.u. 

R. Shaw, Esq., M.A., p.p.u. 

Rev. Mr. G. J. Dann. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., General Secretary, 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a., Honorary Treasurer., 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Ivhan. 

Mr. H. Panday. 

Babu Kali Prasad Sinha. 

Babn Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit, m.a. 

Babu Nandlal Maznmdar. 

The following communications, received from the Registrar,. 
Patna University, which had already been circulated with 
a letter, dated the 12th July 1919, as per copies below, 

were placed before the meeting :— 

Dated the 12 th July , 1919. 

From—K, P. J ayaswal, Esq.., General Secretary to the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

To—The Members of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

The Society has been given the right of electing a member 
to represent them on the- Senate of the Patna University (vide 
Enclosures A and B). 

Under the regulations framed in that behalf the nominations, 
should reach this office fourteen clear days before the date fixed 
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for election (vide Enclosure C). The date for election this year 
is the 8th of August next. The election will take place a £ 
a meeting to he held on that date at the Office of the Society, 
High Court Buildings, Patna, between the hours 4-15 p.m. and 
4-45 p.m. 


Enclosures :— 

A. —Copy of a letter, No. 4685-93, dated the Nth June, 1919 
from the Registrar of the Patna University to the Secretary, 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

B. —Copy of a communication numbered 638 P., dated the 
12th June 1919, from the Private Secretary to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor to the Vice-Chancellor, Patna Univer¬ 
sity. 

C. —Copy of a communication numbered 755E., dated the 
9th June, 1919, from the Additional Under-Secretary to the 
Government to the Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

D. —Letter No. 5194-5203, dated the 5th July 1919, 
from the Registrar, Patna Uuiversity, to the Secretary, Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 


A. 

Patna University, No. 4685-93, dated the Patna, 17th June, 1919. 
From-—R. Shaw, Esq., M. a , Registrar, Patna University, 

To—The Secretary, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

I have the honour to enclose copies of two letters from 
Government on the suhject’of election of Eellows by Associations 
or Public Bodies. From these letters you will see that your 
Association elects one member. You will note from the Rules 
which are embodied in letter No, 755E,, dated the 9th June 
1912, that no person shall be qualified to vote or to be elected at 
any election unless he be a member of the Association or Public 
Body and his name be registered before 30th June in the year 
of election. Consequently only those members of your Associa¬ 
tion whose names are registered before 30th June of this year are 
eligible to vote or for election. 
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2. The elections this year will take place on 8th August. I 
am therefore to request you to intimate this date to all qualified 
members together with a notice that a meeting will take place 
on 8th August for the election. It would he as well to send 
each member a copy of the rules. If you wish for any further 
information on the subject I shall be obliged if you will be so 

good as to write to me at once. 

B. 

No. 638P., dated the 12th June 1919. 

From—The Private Secretary to His Honour the Lieutenant" 
Govenanor of Bihar and Orissa. 

To—The Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

In reply to your letter No. 113-177, dated the 1 Oth January 

1919, I am directed to say that His Honour the Chancellor is 

pleased to empower, under section 7 (3) (i) (d) of the Patna 

University Act, the Associations or Public Bodies named below to- 

elect Ordinary Fellows of the Senate of the University: * 

Association or Public Body. No. of'Eel-lows 

to bo elected. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society ... ... 1 



c. 


Ho. 755E., dated Ranchi, the 9th June 1919. 

From— E. E. Rossell, Esq-, r.c.s., Additional Under-Secretary to 
the Government, Bihar and Orissa, Education Branch, 

To—The Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

In reply to your letter No. 2086, dated the 14fch April 

1919, X am directed to say that the Local Government are pleased 
to sanction under section 14(6) of the Patna University Act the. 
following addition to the University Regulations :— 

Chapter XIII-A. 

Election of Fellows by Association, or Public Bodies. 

The following procedure shall be adopted in the election of 
the Ordinary Fellows by Associations or Public Bodies under 
section 7 (3) (i) (d) of the Patna University Act 

ff (1) Once in every year, on such date as the Chancellor 
may appoint in this behalf, there shall, if necessary,. 
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be an* election to fill any vacancy among the 
Ordinary Fellows; to be elected by Associations 
or Public Bodies* 

(2) No person shall be qualified to vote or io be elected at 
any election held under Regulation 1, unless he be 
a member of the Association or Public Body con- 
cerned, and his name be regiaLered as a. member 
before 30 th June in the year of election. 

(3j Intimation of the date fixed for election shall be sent 
by the Registrar to the Secretary of the Association 
or Public Body at least thirty-five clear d lys in 
advance and the Secretary shall intimate this date 
to all qualified members forthwith together with 
a notice that a meeting shall take place on the said 
date fixed for election, Each member of the 
Association or Public Body shall be entitled to 
propose the name of one person for appointment 
as a Fellow. Such proposals must reach the 
Secretary fourteen clear days before the date fixed 
for election. The election shall take place at the 
meeting. 

(4) Each voter shall have only one vote for each vacancy 

which is to be filled up, and can give only one 
vote to any one candidate. 

(5) Those who obtain the highest number of votes shall be 

declared elected. In the event of there being any 
tie between two more candidates necessitating fur» 
ther selection, the tie shall be decided by drawing 
lots. 

(6) If, upon the election of an Ordinary Fellow by an 

Association or Public Body, objection is taken that 
the election has not been held in accordance with 
the Regulations framed for the purpose, written 
notice of such objection shall be given to the Regis¬ 
trar within three days after the election. Such 
notice shall specify the grounds upon which the 
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validity of the election is questioned. The Regis¬ 
trar shall place the notice before the Vice-Chancellor 
or the Senior Member of the Syndicate as the case 
may be who shall thereupon convene a meeting of 
the Syndicate for the consideration of the matter 
on as early a date as practicable. The Syndicate 
shall report on the matter to the Chancellor who, 
under section! 5(4) of the Act, shall decide the 
dispute.” 

D. 

No. 5194-5203, dated 5th July 1919. 

From—R. Shaw, Esq., m.a., Registrar, Patna University, 

To—The Secretary, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

In response to enquiries I am directed to state that it is open 
to Association concerned, at their meetings summoned under 
Chapter XIIIA of the Patna University Regulations (copy for¬ 
warded) for the purpose of electing Fellows to represent Asso¬ 
ciations in the University Senate, to conduct the proceedings of 
meetings according to their own respective rules except iu so far 
as they are contrary to the express regulations of the University. 


The nominations which had already been notified to the 
members by the Secretary's letter, dated the 30th July 1919, as 
per copy below, were also placed before the meeting :— 

Patna, 30th July 1919. 

From— -K. P. Jayabwai., Esq., Genera] Secretary to the Bihar and Oriss 

Research Society, 

To—The Members of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

In continuation of the letter from this office, dated the 
12.th July 1919, on the subject of electing a representative of 
the Society to the Senate of the Patna University, I beg to 
inform you that the following nominations have been received. 

It may be further noted that the election is to he decided 
by the suffrage of the Members present at the meeting on the 
8th August next (4-15 p.m.) at:the Office of the Society. 
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NOMINATIONS. 

I. K, P. Jayaswal, Esq. ... Professor Samadar, Rai 

Bahadur S. C. Roy, S. Sinha, 
Esq., R. Sliaw, Esq., The 
Hon'ble Mr. J. Jennings, 
Mr. H. Panday, Babn Keshi 
Misra, b.a. and Pandit Biswa- 
nath Rath. 

The names of Babu Keshi Misra, Mr. H. Panday and 
Dr. Hari Chand had been sent in by Dr. Gang-anath Jha, Babu 
Kailaspati Sahay and Babu Suresh Chandra Sirkar, respectively. 
In eaeh case the gentleman proposed has not approved of the 
nomination. 


Letters from Babu Keshi Misra, Mr. Panday and 
Dr. Hari Chand declining to stand for election were read by the 
President. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal was unanimously elected as the Society's 
representative to the Senate of the Patna University. 
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By W. Crooke, C.I.E.,, Hon. iD.Sc., Oxon. 

Anthropologists in India have hitherto devoted little atten¬ 
tion to the methods of secret transmission of messages and 
information and of signalling in various parts of the country. 
The question has teen investigated with interesting results by 
some American anthropologists ,. 1 and we have some informa¬ 
tion on the subject from Persia . 2 It is notorious that in India 
important news is often spread in the bazars in advance of 
the information, supplied from official sources. Much of this 
news is doubtless spread by wandering Faqirs and other travel¬ 
lers along great highways like the- Grand Trunk Koad or the 
railways. But many other means of secret signalling' are in use 
of which the origin is obscure.. For instance, no satisfactory 
explanation seems to have been given. of the “tree-daubing ” 
which was noticed in northern India in recent times. This 
paper aims only at collecting some examples from easily 


* G- Mallery, Sign Language among . the North American Indians, Smith- 

j , * , . * ■* * ,. • ■■ w , y , )• '«• r , ’ v • * 

30 nian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology, 1831; Handbook of American Indians, 
a. B65. 

* Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, ill. 619-. 
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accessible sources, in the hope that it may lead to further 
investigation. 

First comes the use of secret jargons or slang. The classical 
example of this is the message received by the Maratha Peshwa 
after the fatal battle of Panipat in 1761; u Two pearls have 
been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs have been lost, and 
of the silver and copper the total cannot be cast up 33 —the two 
“ pearls ” being the generals in command, Sadashivrav and 
Yishvashrav. 3 Some commercial castes have a secret language 
of their own—the Chettis and Nattukottai Chettis, the Komatis 
and Patnulkarans of Madras^ 4 and some classes of metal wor¬ 
kers in northern India 5 with the Maheshri Vanias of Gujarat. 6 
Secret jargons of this kind are most common among the criminal 
and vagrant tribes. That of the Thags was collected by General 
Sleeman in his liama&eeana ; for the criminal tribes of western 
India several vocabularies have been collected ; 7 some have been 
noted in Madras, 8 and in Baluchistan that of the Loris. 9 

One special form of such means of communication is the letter 
or message stick of the natives of Australia. 10 This method 
seems to be unknown or very rarely used in the Indian peninsula, 
but it is found among the Veddahs of Ceylon. 11 Among the 
Kannadiyans, a class of cattle-breeders and cultivators in North 

^" >l1 » l|la — m mmmtmi ■■ !■ ■ I* — ***** » M il - _ . 

8 Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, 3rd ed., 320. 

4 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, ix. 95f£, iii. 308f, v. 270f, 
vx. 175. 

8 Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplementary Glossary, 1860,245. 

8 Bombay Gazetteer, ir part i. 80. 

if. Kennedy, Botes on the Criminal Classes of the Bombay Presidency, 
Bombay, 1908. 

8 Thurston, iii. 46,438, 446ff. 

9 Census Keport, 1911, 139; cf. The Jargon of Persian Gypsies, Journal, 
Boyal -Anthropological Institute, xxxii. 344f£; Cypher Alphabet of the Malays, 
Ibid, xxxviii. 207ff. 

10 W, E, Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West Central 
Queensland Aborigines, 70ff, 132f, 136f.; A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of 

South-East Australia. 691; B. Spencer, ¥.3, Gillen, The Native Tribes of 
Central Australia, 141. 

11 C, G. and B. Z. Seligxnann, The Veddahs. H9f 
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and South Arcot, information is sent to relatives and castemen 
by two boys carrying little sticks in their hands. 12 But these 
do not seem to be inscribed in any way and they may be classed 
with the use of sticks and leaves which is common among the 
hill and forest tribes. 

In 1899 the Bombas of Vizagapatam sent round as a signal 
of revolt a branch of the jack tree, which was fortunately in¬ 
tercepted by the police. 13 During the Santa! rebellion of 1855 
the sal (Shorea robmta) branch, the national emblem of,war, was 
circulated, like the fiery cross, in their villages; and slips of 
paper, supposed to belong to some sacred book, were sent round 
in the same way; a notice of a similar kind announced that 
the doors of the temple of Jagannath had been closed, 
and that a bull with snakes hissing all over him would go 
there: " Keep your streets well cleaned and clear that he 
may pass through your village without obstruction. Send him 
on to the next four villages, or you will be smitten with 
disease and die within a year.'” 14 Among the Kawars, an 
aboriginal tribe in the Central Provinces, a twig of the nm 
(Melia azadirachta) possibly selected because it is the tree sacred 
to the Mother goddesses, or that of the guava, is circulated as 
a notice to attend the caste conferences. 15 The OrSons used to 
summon the tribesmen to attend the annual hunt by sending 
round twigs of the sal tree or of other trees; but this is now 
fallen into disuse, and the summons is circulated by beat of 
drum, but for this the phrase “ circulating the twig }> is still 
employed, 16 Among the same tribe, when a claim for divorce is 
made, the president of the council hands a sal leaf to the party 
desiring separation, who tears it in half to signify dissolution 
of the marriage. 17 

14 Thurston, iii. 209. 

18 W, Francis, District Manual of Vizagapatam, 1907, i. 204. 

F. B. Bradley-Birfc, The Story of an Indian Upland, 187f*. E. G. Man, 
Sonthalia and the Sonthals, 150, 185. 

15 Census Report , 1911, i. 237. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, The Oraons, 230. 

*= Ibid., 455. 
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Among the forest tribes another favourite method of sending 
signals is by circulating an arrow. The Klionds used to collect 
their fighting men by' sending round cc the arrow of sum¬ 
mons.^ 18 Among the Kols an arrow, passed from village to 
village, is a summons to arms, and if sent'to any one in 
authority it is an open declaration of war/as was the case* in 
1831. 19 A Ho who is unable to write ’ makes his : mark or sign 
manual with a rude representation of an arrow, and the women 
use it as a tattoo mark, it being the national emblem. 20 The 
Binjhwars of tlie Central Provinces have the arrow, as their 
tribal symbol; they brand their cattle with it,, and. use it 
instead of a signature; 21 The Mai Paharias of Bengal, after 
the bride-price has Been fixed, send the matchmaker to the 
Bride's 1 house bearing an arrow with a yellow thread: tiedi in 
as many knots as there are days to the date proposed for tlie 
wedding. 22 As a coincidence, it may be noted that in Africa 
the .Ba-Mbal Bantus send messages by means of an arrow, on 
which certain marks have been cut. 23 This precaution does 
not appear in the Indian examples of the practice; 

A more gruesome form of notice during ai* rebellions is 
the-sending round of parts of the- corpse of one of t.he .first 
victims as a call to arms.’ In 1882 the Khonds of Vizagapatam 
sent round, the head, fingers, hair, and other parts of an early 
victim of the disturbances. 24 -It-may be noted as ■ a parallel that 
in Papua a pig is killed and- the body is sept round; every village 
that accepts and eats of the pig is, bound .to join:in the foray. 25 

To collect his people qr to. .authenticate any order the 
Lushai chief sends his spear from village to village;. should 

r * . • 

the message he hostile the messenger carries. a fighting dao, 
to which a piece of red cloth is attached; in- other cases 

C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, 4L. 

19 E. T. Dalfcon, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 171. 

30 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 191. 

21 R; V, Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, ii. 830* 

22 Sir H, Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ii, 69* 

23 Journal Boyal Anthropological Institute 9 xx&V; 413* 

24 W. Francis, V 58* 

25 J. H. P, Murray, Papua or British flew Guinea, p. iii* 
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a peculiar wand shaped like a cross made of strips of peeled 
bamboo is circulated; and if the tips of the cross pieces are 
broken a demand for blackmail is indicated, a rupee to be 
levied for every break; if the end of one of the cross pieces 
be charred, it implies urgency, and that the people must come 
oven by . torchlight ", if a capsicum is attached to the wancl ; it 
.means that disobedience will entail punishment as hot as the 
capsicum is; if the cross pieces be made of cane, it means that 
disobedience will entail corporal chastisement. 26 

The best example of the use of knotted strings as a form of 
notice is found in the case of the Quipus 27 In India knotted 
strings are often used for this purpose. Among the Hill Bhuiyas 
of Keonjbar u a knotted string passed from village to village 
throws the entire country into commotion, and the order which 
is verbally communicated in connexion with it is implicitly 
obeyed as if it emanated from the most potent despot. The 
g ant hi or knotted string of the sixty chiefs has during the recent 
disturbances in Keonjhar been in active operation. The last 
one I heard of was a forgery. An adherent of the Kaja captured 
by the Pauris ingeniously fabricated a g ant Id and having effected 
his escape from his guard, it passed him unquestioned through 
the remainder of the Bhuiya country to our camp. 28 In the 
Khond outbreak in 1S8£ the signal was given by passing 
a knotted string from village to village ; other signals were 
a bent arrow and a branch of the maltua tree [Brtssia latifolia) ; 
when the leaders were assembled each of them swore on an axe 
to join in the rising and to support bis fellows. 29 The Kani- 
kars, a forest tribe in Travancore, when summoning a caste 
meeting, send round a knot of fibres of a creeper as a call. 30 In 

l'" M " " - -- — - - " mi ^ 

26 J. Shakespear, The Zushai Kuhi Clans, 46. 

22 E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind .and the Development of 
Civilisation, ed. 1805, p. 154 if. 

28 Dalton, 144f. f Among the Pauris or Pabri Bhuiyas of Bonai, mustard 
seeds are sent round to the headmen of the different villages, the number of seeds 
indicating the number of combatants each village has to supply. And the messenger 
who communicates the demand for men also brings a knotted string made of the 
Bauhinia creeper, the number of knots indicating .the number of days within 
which the combatants are required to assemble at the appointed place.—S. C. Eoy._] 

53 . B. V. Bussell, iii, 480. 

so Thurston, iii. 177. 
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the same way, knotted strings are often used as a record. At 
Santa! marriages a knotted string which shows the interval 
between the betrothal and the wedding is kept as a memoran¬ 
dum. 31 We may compare with this the s&lgirah or knotted 
birthday cord of the Musalmans which marks the age of a child. 32 
Colonel Tod tells how the Charan conductor of a. caravan marks 
every stage of the journey by tying a knot in the end of his 
turban. 33 

At the beginning of the Mutiny in 1857 cakes or cliotpa&is 
were circulated in parts of northern India, and in the Paneh- 
mahals and in eastern Gujarat a pariah dog was passed from 
village to village. Sir J. Campbell suggested that the cake 
was sent as embodying the spirit of the fierce goddess Kali, 
and that any one tasting the food was thus admitted to com¬ 
munion with the deity and her worshippers. In a similar way 
he identified the dog with the attendant on Khandoba, the 
Maratha sword god, as a symbol of war. He gives some evidence 
in support of this theory from the statements of witnesses during 
the trial which followed the outbreak, but this does not carry 
full conviction. 34 It may he noted that in 187 8 the Koyis of 
the Godavari district sent round by village peons about twenty 
fowls and ordered Ithat they should he circulated through the 
country. It was said that the cholera goddess was selecting her 
victims in the villages further north, and that these villages 
had sent the fowls as offerings; they were to he passed as fal¬ 
as possible before being sacrificed in the hope that the goddess 
would follow them and leave the district. 35 This seems to be 
a case of the scape animal familiar to students of folklore. 36 

« Dalton, 215f. 

32 Abal Eazl, Allami, Ain-i-Aklari , traus. Blochmann, i. 267 note ; Mrs. 
Meer Bassau Ali, Observations on the Musalmans of India, ed. 1916, p. 215; 
North Indian Notes and Queries, iii. 190: Jf. Manucci, Storia do Mag or, 
ii. 346. 

33 Annals of Rajasthan, ed. 1919, iii. 1262. 

84 T. R. E. Holmes, History of the Indian Mutiny, 2nd ed. 89 ; Bombay 
Gazetteer, I. part i. 433f. 

35 Thurston, iv. &7. 

36 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore,of Northern India , 2nd cd.> 
v 164 f. 
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In 1818, just after the Pindari war, a sudden agitation was 
caused by a number of coconuts, sometimes accompanied by 
small pieces of copper money, being passed from village to 
village, from Jaipur in the north to the Deccan in the south, from 
Gujarat to Bhopal. The village Patels or headmen passed them 
on in order to avoid a curse denounced on all who impeded or 
3topped them for a moment. In spite of careful enquiry, the 
passing of these symbols, which lasted for a month, remained 
a mystery. Some thought it to be a sign of the complete estab¬ 
lishment of British power; others said that a holy Brahman in 
Jaipur had started it to announce the birth of a son j others 
that it was done in the interest of Bajirav the Peshwa. Si] 
John. Malcolm, in accordance with a custom current in southerr 
India, had those which were brought to him broken an<3 
distributed at the foundation-laying of a house which he wa* 
then building. 37 

The use of signs as marks of certain castes and tribes, or as 
personal crests, is not uncommon. The use of the lanchhana or 
tribal crest, in inscriptions and coins, or as devices on banners; 
was common in western India and elsewhere during the mediaeval 
period. 88 In the Central Provinces the sign manual of the 
Mangs is a representation of the knife used in castrating 
cattle; the Bhats make the sign of the dagger beside their 
signatures, as did, or does, the chief of Salumbar, the leading 
noble of Me war ; the Bhainas use the bow as a signature and as 
a cattle brand, 39 Cattle in the Yedic age were marked on the 
ear and elsewhere as a mark of the tribe or family to which they 
belonged, or as a magical device to cause fertility. 40 At the 
present day 1 in the United Provinces and elsewhere cattle are 
branded in various ways, the most common being the trident of 
Siva on the flanks of the so-called u Brahmani " bulls. It 
might he worth while making enquiries into the meaning of 
other marks of a similar kind. We may compare the tribal 

37 gi r J. Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, 2nd ed., ii. 2l7ff. 

38 Bomba*) Gazetteer, I Part ii. 299 note. 

88 Bussell, ii. 233, 256, iv. 189 : Tod, i. 205, 324 

« A. A. Mftcdonell, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, i. 46, ii. 56, 229. 
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mark known as wasm in Arabia by which every Badawi know 
his own cattle : and similar marks are often painted on rocks 
to indicate the, frontier of the tribe J s territories. 41 

Drum, beating used as a mode of summons lacks in India 
the precision which it possesses in Africa and elsewhere. 42 
The Bhlis beat the drum at.both ends for joyful news, for news 
of evil only at one end, that end being previously muffled by 
rubbing it with moistened flour of the uraci pulse ;ln case of an 

ft i, * 

alarm it is, beaten at both ends, a continuous npte ; beiug emitted, 
while screams of ten add to the commotion : this note is at once 
picked up,, by the next village, and in an incredibly short time 
the whole district is aroused, all the tribesmen collecting at the 
place where the first alarm was sounded. 43 Among the same 
tribe in Gujarat,, the JDhpH minstrel makes his drum give out a 
peculiar mournful note at the sound of which the people of the 
neighbourhood, gather to the funeral. 44 The Maria Gonds in 
the Central Provinces beat a drum to announce a death. 45 The 
Oraons are summoned by the beating of the great drum which 
has iron sides and a cover of buffalo hide. 46 It was ,to the 
sound of the drum that the Y edic warriors moved to battle or to 
rescue .their herds ; but in the .M ahabharata .this is replaced by 
the conch-shell of war, which the Asvius in the Bigveda used 
to sound when they claimed their share of the booty after 

a battle. 47 

Special signs are often used to define the , trail in the jungle. 
In Sikkim the .trail is marked by a bandful of freshly cut twigs; 
when these are laid lengthwise on one of the diverging tracks 
they signify that the one so marked is that which the traveller 
should choose ; if laid crossways they mean that there is no 

JEncyclopadia of Islam, i. S76f : W. Robertson Smith, Marriage and 
Kinship in Arabia, 2452 : S. M. Zwemer, Arabia, the Cradle of Islam, 2*79. 

« L. Frohenius, The Childhood of chap, vi": Q.' Sehweinfurth, The 
Heart of Africa, ii. 23. 

49 Cl E. Luiird, Kthnogmphical Survey Central India, Monograph Bliil, 30. 

44 Bombay Gazetteer-, IX, part i. 304. 

49 Bussell, ui. [89. 

46 Bar Bahadur Sarafe Chandra Roy, The Orsons, 181. 

17 Rajendralala Mitra, The Indo-Aryans, i. 32?f. 
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passage this way .- 48 Such devices are .'often used by the criminal 
or vagrant tribes. The Chhapparbands, well-known coiners of 
false money in northern India, who wander aU.over the peninsula, 
make a mud heap on the side of the road with an arrow mark 
pointing in the direction which other members of the gang have 
taken . 49 The Bhamptas, pickpockets and railway thieves, when 
they wish to indicate to others following, where they have gone, 

" • i v » i * * 5 

bring together the tops of the stones used to make a cooking fire 
place, and scrape a mark with the side of the foot in the direction 


they propose moving, or they leave the impress of a naked foot on th 
earth which they have scraped together, pointing in the direction 
they have have taken . 50 The Kaikadis of the Deccan break off 
a spray from the bough of a tree and lay it near the cooking stones 
with the broken end pointing In the direction taken by the gang, 
a footprint being impressed at right angles to. the spray ; when 
two.r.oads .meet a circle .is drawn with a straight line intersecting 
it, the £ree end. indicating the direction ; side tracks are marked 
,by etrevying leaves along that which should be selected . 51 Bawa- 
ariyas frpm ftl^rwar get a pjember of the gang, usually a woman, 
to trail a stick in the du,$t along the selected route, or leaves are 
placed at intervals under .atones for the same purpose. 5 ^ The 
TJjla Minas adopt similar practices, or the jamadar or leader of 


the gang scribbles his name on the walls of resthouses, temples, 
or other prominent places . 53 Audkiyas draw two segments of a 
circle on the roadside to indicate that the gang has halted in the 

.1 . ■ ' i 

vicinity . 64 Sansivas make a few small heaps of earth along the 
road they have chosen, and mark paths across country by leaves 

4 " 

strewed on-the ground . 55 


48 L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, 202. 
43 Kennedy, 49ff : Thurston, ii. 18. 

*° Kennedy, 24. 

si Ibid., 71. 

£2 iiid., 2oi. 
ss Ibid., 209. 

54 Ibid., 223. 

86 Ibid., 250. 
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J. C. Hottea 58 reproduces a map drawn by an English tramp 
which indicates houses which may be visited with advantage or 
those which it is well to avoid. Such rude maps are often found 
drawn for general information on the walls of lodging-houses 
and other resorts of the fraternity. It has been stated that 
English Gypsies practise similar methods. Rev. E. G. Aekerley , 67 
Secretary of the Gypsy Lore Society, kindly informs me that 
“ Gypsies have various ways of laying a trail to show their own 
people which road they have travelled. Usually a handful of 
grass is laid on the roadside, or a mark, known as pat ter an ov 
patrin , is scored in the dust. This is used for giving information, 
but not about houses and their inhabitants. Thus, when travel¬ 
ling with a Gypsy, two members of our Society often lingered 
behind to explore the country, to look at interesting buildings, 
and the like. The Gypsy always laid a patteran at cross roads 
so that they should make no mistake in following his route. He 
was much annoyed when he found that they did not destroy or 
remove the bunch of grass after learning its message. He 
said it might bring other Gypsies after him. Probably different 
families use different methods of giving such a sign, but tbe one 
and only purpose of the patteran, a word meaning c a leaf % is 
to show which road the main or advanced party has travelled.” 
Patteran is clearly the Hindi pattra, se a leaf.” 

The language of signs is used in love-making all the world 
over. The classical instances are found in the stories of the 
“ Arabian Nights ”, “ Aziz and Aziza ” and <f Kamar-al-Zaman 
and the Jeweller's Wife ”. 68 It also appears in India. Pawn 
and betel are universally eaten by the Khyoungtha, and they are 
not infrequently used as a means wherewith to make amatory 
propositions. Thus, a leaf of pawn with betel and sweet spices 
inside, accompanied by a certain flower, mean “ I love you 33 . 
i £ much spice is put inside the leaf and one corner turned in 

*• Dictionary of Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words, 1873. 

M Letter dated 15th March, 1919. 

18 Sir B. Burton, The Booh of the Thousand Nights and A Night, ed. 1893, 
ii. 19S!f, vii. 313«. 
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a peculiar way, it signifies “Come”. The leaf being touched 
with turmeric means “ I cannot come A small piece of 
charcoal inside the leaf means " Go, I have done with you ”. 69 

Similar signs are also employed in marriage negotiations. 
Khonds make a marriage proposal by placing a brass cup and 
three arrows at the door of the girl’s father. He will remove 
these once to show his reluctance, and they will be again replaced. 
If he removes them a second time, it signifies the definite refusal 
of the match; but if he allows them to remain, the bridegroom’s 
friends go to him and say “ We have noticed a beautiful flower 

in passing through your village and desire to pluck it ”. 60 The 

Mundas send a number of clay marbles to the guardians of the 
bridegroom to signify the number of rupees making up the 
bride-price. A number of sal leaves, each rolled up and tied witl 
a coloured thread signify the number of women’s sheets which 
the bridegroom must present to the relatives of the bride . 61 

The criminal tribes have many ways of giving inform atior 
by means of signs to other members of the gang. When Sansiyas 
returned to their camp after a thieving expedition, when about 
a mile away they used to call “ Cuckoo ”, to ascertain if any 
misfortune had happened during their absence; if they thought 
all was well, they went nearer and imitated the call of the 
partridge; and, finally, when close to the encampment, made a 
hissing noise like a snake . 62 The Bhampta warns another by 
first coughing and then clearing his throat; this is done quietly 
if police are about, or noisily if the person to be warned is at 
a distance and the coast is clear j they are believed to possess 
certain secret signs, made with the eyes and fingers, by which 
they can communicate with each other when necessary . 63 Among 
some Mang burglars it is the practice for the confederate outside 
to keep up a quiet and regular tapping, by flicking the first 
finger from the thumb on a window or door to assure the men 

b» T. H. Lewin, The Wild Bases of South-Eastern India, 123. 

80 Russell, iii. 467. 

81 Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundas , 441. 

83 Russell, iv. 493, 

89 Kennedy, 236. 
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inside the chouse that, there is no danger ; the cessation of this 
signal means that they must he .cautious or escape while they 
can. 61 Pathans have a ..system of intercommunication by using 
words and phrases in a sense different from the ordinary meaning. 
Chandravedi .pick-pockets make signals to the hoy thief whom 
they employ hy raising the elbow .and moving their hands in 

various ways^ 6 

Lastly, I may refer to the custom of Dumb Barter, used 
particularly in hprse-dealing, where the parties to the bargain 
arrange the price by manipulating their fingers under a cloth. 
The pra jtite has been described by old travellers, like Varthema, 
Tavernier ,and Fryer, ..and by many later observers. 66 

The use of secret marks and signs is thus of considerable 
interest a? a contribution to the study of oriental symbolism, 
and it deserves the attention of anthropologists working in India 
who have .opportunities f0r throwing light on the methods, some 
of which have been described in this paper. 

A* Kennedy, 116 . 

Kenedy, 299. 

66 Vartfiema, Travels in 'Egypt* Syria, Persia* India and Ethiopia, 169 5 
Tavernier, Travels in India, ed. v. Ball, iL 68 : Fryer, A JStew Account of East 
India and Persia, ed. 1909, i. 282 s P. G. H. Grierson, The Silent Trade, J903 
Man, xiii, 193. 
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H. C. Walsh. 

The fifty-eight'-silver purich-mafked coins which : ar6'described 
in the present paper were found in July 1 fel7 ; at Gotha Ghat in 
the •lJangaon (i.“ Bongong 33 )■ Thana’of the'Bhagalput District of 
tills Province. They : Were found by s&’ffle labourer^ who were 
digging earth to repair the road in a garden; At “ bn’ee- 
depth ;JJ belt w the surface" they found an earthen pot- which 
contained the coins and ; a • copper kangantf covered over' with 

i - • 4 . - ** __ i - 

goldleaf, .and!some : beads. They stated, as reported in -the’ Police 



hr the 

ground’ having 1 ' a- gap in 

pot-" 

It Would therefore appear 


Report} that they found "a portion of land'was surrounded' 
brick wall un 
putting some 
formed part of a deposit in a stupa or- reliquary. 

The coins have been deposited in the Patna Museum. 1 

The result of the examination of the' coins entirely confirms 
the conclusions to which I came from the examination of the 
punch-marked coins found at Golakhpur in Patna • City, 2 namely, 
c< An examination of the marks on them shows' that they 1 occur 
in certain com taut and reguldr'groups on'the-obverse;!..... and 
although other varying symbols were added to- these constant 
groups, the above regular combinations, which cannot have been 
fortuitous, shows that the theory that these marks were affixed 
haphazard by shroffs and moneyers through whose hands the 
coins passed cannot be maintained, and that the present coins 

in fact constitute a coinage. - *'' 

' • « ‘ t ' • .\* 

1 The coins are Nos. 912 to 959 in the' General Register of the Bihar and 
Orissa Coin Cabinet. 

3 An Examination of a.Find of Punch Marked Coins in Patna City with 
reference to the subject of Punch Marked Coins generally. By E. H. C f . Walsh. 
J.B.O.R.S., Yol. V, p. 16. 
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I do not; propose to repeat in this paper the grounds for the 
conclusions arrived at in the former paper. This paper should 
therefore he read in continuation of it. 

The examination of the present coins further shows that oval* 
round, and square coins were not only current at the same time, 
but, as is shown by the occurrence of the same group of marks 
on the coins of these different classes, were minted at the same 
time, and that, consequently, no conclusion as to the comparative 
age of the present smaller type of punch-marked coins can 
safely be drawn from their shape. 

The coins were classified by Mr. K. D. Banerji in his Treasure 
Trove Beport according to their shape as ,f circular thin 3, } 
“ circular thick ”, “ square thin ” and “ square thick ” and these 
classes were divided according to the number of marks on the 
reverse into “ one mark ”, tc two marks ”and 11 three marks 
This distribution between “ thick ” and “ thin ” as regards the 
present coins is only comparative. None of them are of the 
really thin type of the Golakhpur coins, as can be readily seen 
from the comparison of their respective size and weight. 

The number of marks on the reverse, also, forms no basis for 
classification where, as already noted in the case of the Golakhpur 
coins, there is, with few exceptions, no uniformity amongst the 
groups of reverse marks. This will be clearly seen from the 
coins on which the reverse marks occur ; which will be found in 
column 5 of Table II against Figs. 65 to 97. 

The present coins appear to be considerably later than the 
Golakhpur coins. This would appear to be the case from the fact 

that the Golakhpur coins were found at a depth of 15 feet below 
the surface, whereas the present coins were found “ knee-deep ” 
below the surface, which, even allowing for the more rapid rise 
of the surface in a town than at a stupa, the site of which has 
long been abandoned, would indicate a considerably greater age. 
The present coins would also appear to be later from the greater 
elaborateness of some of the marks on them. 

It will he interesting if further evidence should become 
available to fix the approximate date of the stupa in which they 
were deposited. 
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They support the conclusion that the large thin type of 
punch-marked coins, such as the Golakhpur coins, may be 
earlier than the smaller and thicker oval, round, and square type 
of coins. A Iso, as previously noted in the paper on the Golakhpur 
coins, the square form would appear to he later and! to have been 
current when the later cast copper coins were introduced, from 
the fact that the cast coins were of that shape and contained the 
symbols found on square punch-marked coins. 

The age of the present coins may also, possibly, be found 
from the fact that some of them (Nos, 1, 2, 5, 6 and 8) have 
on the reverse the “ Taxila Mark, 3} Fig. 55, referred to by 
Cunningham 1 , which occurs on the reverse of coins found at 
Taxila, and four others (Nos. 3, 4, 18 and 26) have on the 
reverse a mark, Fig. 56, which appears to be an imitation of 
the Taxila mark. 

The only evidence from the coins themselves which might 
indicate their age is a very small mark, Fig. 81, on the 
reverse of coin No. 19 which resembles and may, perhaps, be the 
JBrahml letter Ka. 

The weights of the present coins, excluding one coin. 
No. 42, which weighs 40-58 grains, vary from 52*47 grains 
to 44'75 grains. Only two (Nos. 3 and 13) are over 52 
grains; three others (Nos. 23, 28 and 56) are over 51 grains ; 
seven others weigh from 50 to 51 grains; eight others over 49 
but s under 50 ; and the remaining 38 are all under 49 grains, 
8 of Ithem being under 47 grains. As noted in regard to the 
Golakhpur coins, the theoretical weight of 58 grains for silver 
punch-marked coins, estimated from the system of weights given 
in Manu VIII, 132 et seq, * is very rarely attained, and it is 
uncommon to find these coins weighing more than 53 grains. 

It . would therefore appear that the estimated weight of 
the rati or gunja berry s , on which they are based, requires to be 
revised. 

1 Cunningham : Coins of Ancient India (C.A.I.) p. 56. 

9 C.A-I. and Eapson’s Indian Coins, p. .3. 

1 Abrus precatorius. 
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As already noted, tlie marks on the obverse of the present 
coins occur in certain groups and there are certain marks which 
are common to a number of coins. 

Proceeding from this basis, as in the case of the Golakhpur 
coins, the present coins fall into certain distinct classes. Ex¬ 
cluding coins Nos. 57 and 58, on which the marks are indistinct 
and • which therefore cannot be classified, the remaining 56 coins 
are of three entirely distinct kinds, which would appear to 
come from entirely different areas and governments.’ 

Coins Nos. 1 to 52 are of one kind and all hear the e< Troy 
Mark 33 in different variants, Coins Nos 1 to 40 in the form of 
Fig. 1 and coins Nos. 41 to 52 in . the variants of this form, 
Fig. 1 (a) to J {e). They all also hear the Sun mark, Fig. 2. 

Thev all be r five marks, neither more nor less. 

The “Troy Mark-" on the present coins is only another 
variety, of the same mark, Fig. 1 of the' Golakhpur coins, 
with three taurines alternately with the three chhatras instead 
of three ovals alternately with the’ three chhatras in the 
Golakhpur coins, which, coins, also, all bore the Sun mark. Fig. 2. 
Assuming ’that this prevailing mark was the Empire mark (like 

Y 

Britannia oh the English coins), these coins would he coins of 
the’same Empire as the Golakhpur coins. 

•A 

Coins 53, 54 and 55 are of an’ entirely different kind. They 
hear only three marks; instead of’five, and do not bear either the 
Troy mark, or the Sun, which are the constant marks on all 

i * 

the other coins, Nos. 1 to 52. 

One of' the three marks on those three coins', the’ “ Cotton 
bale 33 mark or “ Caduceus/ J Fig . 4, occurs on 13 of the other 
coins. It is, however, a common mark on punch-marked coins 

n . f , , 

from various localities. Marks which appear to be’a portion of 
another of the three marks (dog or otter with tortoise and 
taurines) J%. 18, also occur on three other coins, vizi. Fig. 19 
on coin No. 46 and Mg. 20 on coins Nos. 9 and 10. But 
the third mark -(three ! human’ ■ figure in a rOw); Mg.- 54,. is 
peculiar to these three coins. 
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Tbe tMrd kind is represented by one coin only, No. 56. This 
coin is distinct from coins Nos. 1 to 52 in bearing only four 
marks, not five, and does not bear either the Troy mark or the 
Sun. the constant marks on those coins. It also differs in the 
number of marks from coins 58, 54 and 55, which have three 
marks only. Also, the marks on this coin, Figs. 51, 52, 53 and 
23, only occur on this one coin and on none of the others. 

The marks on the first kind of coins (Nos. 1 to 52) fall into 
certain classes, each of which bear a common group of marks. 
On this basis I have classified the coins as shown in the List of 
Coins and in Table I. 

Class A. (Nos. 1—32) hear three constant marks, Mgs. 1 and 
2, and the nsual form of the Hill mark, Fig. 8. 1 The remaining 
two marks fall into different groups, sub-classes 1 to 11, as 
shown in Table I. One coin (No. 26) hears, instead of Fig. 8, 
a variety of that mark, Mg. 3(a), and consequently I have 
placed it as another class, class B; coin No. 34 hears another 
variety of the Hill-mark, Fig. 8(b) and has consequently been 
entered as a separate class, class C; coins 35 and 36 bear 
another variety. Fig. 3(c) , and consequently have been entered as 
a separate elass, class X); coins 37 to 40 while bearing Figs'. 1 and 
2 do not hear the Hill mark, and consequently have been placed 
together as class E. Six coins (Nos. 41—45) hear a variety of 
Fig. 1, viz. Fig. 1(a). Of these, five (Nos. 41—44) also bear Fig. 
8, and consequently have been called class E., and one (No. 45), 
which does not bear that mark, has been called class GL Three 
coins (Nos. 47—49), class H, bear another variety of the Troy 
mark, F,g. \ {b), and the three remaining coins (Nos. 50 to 52) 
hear respectively the varieties Figs. 1(c), 1(d) and 1(c) and, 
consequently, have each been entered as a separate class, classes 
I, J and K. 

It would appear, however, that these are merely varieties of 
the same mark, and that classes A. to K, may therefore be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to one general group, or kingdom of coins. 

The reasons for considering this mart to be the Hill Mark, and not a Stupa 
or Chaitya, as has been hitherto considered have been given in reference to the 
Golakhpnr coins, and need not be repeated. J.B.Q.Pv.S., Yol. V,pp. 30,31* 
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£J,B,C,ILl3. 


As in the case of the Golakhpur coins and of every new find, 
the present coins bear a number of new marks which are not 
amongst those figured by Theobald. 1 Of the 5f obverse marks 
on Plate III only 23 correspond to marks figured by Theobald, 
and only three of the reverse marks. 2 

Still fewer of the marks on the present coins correspond with 
those on the Golakhpur coins. Although the two constant marks 
of the present coins, Figs. 1 and 2, correspond with the two 
constant marks, Figs. 1 and 2, of the Golakhpur coins, only one 
of the remaining obverse marks on the present coins corresponds, 
namely, Fig. 42 with Fig. 19 of the Golakhpur coins ; and only 
one of the reverse marks, namely. Fig. 87 with Fig* 67 of the 
Golakhpur coins* 

A complete record of the obverse marks occurring on punch- 
marked coins is needed, from which it may eventually be possi¬ 
ble to assign these coins to definite areas and governments. 

Although the classification of the coins has been made in 
reference to be obverse marks only and the reverse marks’have not 
been taken into consideration, it will be seen from Table II, Figs* 

55 to 97, that in some cases the same reverse marks are found on 
those coins which the obverse marks show to form one class, and 
not on the other coins, a fact which, on the supposition that the 
reverse marks are the marks of shroffs or moneyers through 
whose hands the coins passed, supports the presumption that 
those coins bearing one gixraf) of marks on the obverse passed 
through the hands of the same moneyers, as would be the ease 
if they were the coins of one locality. 

As an example of this, the “ Taxila Mark/-’ Fig. 55, occurs 
on the reverse of two of the four coins, Nos. 1—4, in class A.l, 

'■t •- i-rr- y. ■ - -.......-- - .. . . -- - ■ ■ ■ ..- ■ i ■ r — i -n-i- ■ ■■ ■ \ ■ - 

1 Notes on the Symbols |found/"on the. Punch Marked Coins of Hindustan and 
their relationship to the Archaic Symbolism of other races and distant lands. 
By W. Theobald, M.B.A.S., J.A.S.B., Part I , 1890, p. 181. 

2 Pig. 1 corresponds to Theobald's Pig. 94; 3 to SI; 3(c) to 59 3(d) to 47; 

3(e) to 50 ; 4 to 136 ; 5 to 80 ; 6 to 161; 8 to 18 ; 10 to 118; 11 to/10; 22 to 19 j 
2o to 221; 29 to 68 ; 30 to 222 ; 31 to 7; 32 ,to(9 ; 33 to 99 ; 46 to 179; 
50 to 55’; 52 to 2; 53 to 1.® Of the Reverse 'Maiks, Pig. 61 corresponds to 
Theobald's Fig. 130 ; 63 to 136; 66 to 50. j 69 to 63. 
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and on both the coins, Nos. 5 and 6, in class A.2, and the 
variety of this mark, Fig. 56, occurs on the remaining two coins 
of class A.l ; and the triskelis. Fig. 59, and the caduceus, 
Fig. 63, occur together on the reverse of all the coins Nos. 53, 
54, 55, which form the distinct class, class L. Other examples 
will also be found in Table II. 

Another fact which supports the conclusion that the reverse 
marks are those of shroffs or moaeyers and are not the recog¬ 
nized marks constituting the coinage is that in some cases the 
same mark occurs punched more ;than once on the reverse of 
the same coin; for example, Fig. 90 is punched in two places 
on the reverse of coin No. 43, and Fig. 94 is punched in two 
places on the reverse of the No, 46. 

The reverse marks on the present coins, as in the case of 
reverse marks on punch-marked coins generally, differ from those 
on, the obverse and are smaller and are punched less deeply into- 
fche coin. When they are of the same design, as obverse 
marks they are smaller than the corresponding obverse mark. 

Only five of the 43 marks which occur on the reverse of the 
present coins are similar to marks on the obverse, namely, the 
Hill mark, Figs. 65, Go (a) and 65 (b) which resembles obverse 
Fig. 3 ; the peacock on hill, Fig. 68, which resembles obverse 
Fig. 3(e) ; the caduceus, Fig. 63, which, resembles obverse 
Fig. 4; the humped bull. Fig. 90, which resembles obverse 
Fig. 8; and the four taurines round central boss. Fig. 70, 
which resembles obverse Fig. 39. In every one of these cases 
the reverse marks are considerably smaller than the similar 
marks on the obverse. This is particularly noticeable where the 
similar mark occurs on the obverse and reverse of the same coin; 
as the hill-mark on the obverse and reverse of coin No. 25; 
the peacock on hill, on the obverse and reverse of coins Nos. 20 
and 21; the caduceus on the obverse and reverse of coins 
Nos. 9, 18, 40, 53, 54, 55 ; and the humped bull on the obverse 
and reverse of coin No. 43. 

The reason for the reverse marks being punched so much 
less deeply into the coin may possibly be due to the fact that 
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the squares or disks of metal were heated before the]’coinage 
marks on the obverse were punched on, while the shroffs or 
moneyers would punch their marks on to the cold] metal of 
the coin. 

In some cases the reverse marks are hardly more than the 
outline of the design and have the appearance of having been 
partly obliterated by'having been partly pressed or hammered 
ont from the other side. An example of this is the mark 
Fig. 72 on the.reverse of coin No. 57. A possible explanation 
of this may he that in some , cases people, brought, their 
silver to the minting authorities to have the government and 
other official marks minted on them, ready prepared in the 
form of the bars in which they would.be cut in lengths to the 
authorized weight, and be stamped, and, before doing so, placed 
their own private marks on one side of the bars to ensure getting 
their own silver back again in coins after paying the Rupiya 
or. seignorage for minting. 
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PUNCH MARKED COINS. 


LIST OF PUNCHED-MARKED COINS FOUND AT 

GOfiHO GHAT. 

C.N.— 1 Circular Thin ; C.K.—Circular Thick O.N.—Oval Thin 
O.K=Ovai Thick; S.N.—Square Thin; S.K,—Square Thick. 


Ho. 


1 

Shape, 
weight 
and size. 

Obverse.. 

2 

3' 


C.IL 49*69 
*60 x *58 

S.N. 48-91 
*70 X -47 

S.N. 52'01 
**56 x *50 

S.N. 48*46 
*66 x *52 


S.5T. 43*46 
*66 x *54 


Reverse. 



CLASS A. 

Figure composed of three 
chhatras and thrje tau¬ 
rines alternately round a 
central circle with, a dot 
in the centre, fig, 1; Sun, 

Jiff. 2 ; an arch surmount¬ 
ed by a crescent, super¬ 
imposed on two Other 
arches, Jiff. 3* 

Sttb-Cbass 1. 

With two additional marks, 
bovine facing tight, with 
taurine below, jiff. 7; and 
tree with branches, ^/zy. 27. 

Five marks, as noted above; ** Taxila marks 33 f Jig. 53. 
figs . 1, 2, 3, 7 and 27. 


D Itto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Fig. 55 and triskelis*. 
jiff* 61. 

Variety of the 6t fcaxila 
mark. Jig. 56. 

... Fiff. 56 ; and triskelis. 
round a circle with a 
clot in the centre, Jig. 60* 


StJB-CliAS3 2. 


With two additional marks, 
Jig. 7, as above, and another 
mark. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 7 and part of 
an obscure mark on the 
margin. 


6t Taxihr mark ”, Jig.] 55. 
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PUNCH MARKED COIN'S. 




No. 

Shape, 
weight 
and Size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

S.K 46-45 
*64 x *50 

Figs. 1, 2, S, 7 part showing; 
and humped bull facing 
rig it, fig. 8 . 

Fig. 55, and triskelis 
(showing faintly) fig. 59 
arfig, 60 and traces of 
another faint mark. 


i 

. 

Sub-Class 8 




With two additional marks, 
fig. 27, and another mark. 


7 

C.K. 46-76 
*60 x*57 

Figs . It 2, 3, 27 and ele¬ 
phant facing right, fig* 11 . 

Variety of ** Taxila mark 53 
fig- 58. 

8 ’ 

O.K. 49-84 
•62 x -68 

! 

Figs. 1, 2 , 3, 27 and object 
resembling a fleur-de-iys 
on a “ comb 55 of five teeth, 
fig. 42, 

Fig. 55. 


■ 

Sub-Class 4. 




With two additional marks ; 
the fff eobtjn-bale 35 or Ca- 
dnceus fig . 4, and tortoise, 
with taurine (portion show** 
ing) fig. 20 . 

! 


9 

C.K. 48*15 
*53 x *52 

Figs. 1, 2,3, 4 and 20 ... 

J 

Portion of “ cottomball ” 
mark ,fig. 63, and portion 
of another mark. 

10 

8.K. 49-84 
*67 x *46 

Ditto 

Triskelis, fig. 60. 


1 

Sub-Class 5 




With two additional marks 5 
the cf cotton-bale }5 mark, 
fig . 4, and another mark. 


11 

i 

1 

C.K. 48*30 
"64 x *6 2 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and four 
crescents round a central 
boB3,fig. 6 . 

Three cones surmounted by 
crescents with fpliated 
objects between them, 
fig. 75. 
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No. 

Shape, 
weight 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

1 4 

12 

O.K. 46-92 
•58 x *52 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and five 
leaves in segmental incuse 
with a dot on each side or 
tho central leax,j& 7 . 35- 

Traces of three undecipher¬ 
able marks. The surface 
of the reverse of this coin 
has been scooped out . in 
five places. 

13 

S.K. 52-47 
•GO x '48 

Figs . 1, 2, 3, 4 and ele¬ 

phant, facing right, with 
taurine above and two 
taurine? in front, Jig, 12. 

“ Cotton-bale 55 mark, fig. 
83, and tairine, fig, 74. 



Sub-Ciass 6. 




With two additional marls, 
three uprights with spear¬ 
head, and half-arrow heads 
and two carved lines, fig. 

5 ; and another mark. 


14 

S.N. 47-07 
•60 x -55 

Mgs. 1, 2, 3, 5 aud dog or 
other animal facing right, 
fij’ 21- 

£ An indistinct mark. 

15 

S.K. 49-38 
•52 x *40 

Figs . 1, 2, 3, 5 and dog or 
other animal with two 
arches above its back, fig, 
16. 

Triskelis, round large cir¬ 
cular boss, fig . 59, and 
trace* of two indi stincfc 
marks. 

16 

S.K. 48-61 
*55 x *39 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5 aud object, 
possibly horned animal 
facing right,fig. 13. 

Indistinct mark in circular 
incase. 

17 

S.K. 49-53 
•55 x *44 

F\gs. 1, 2, 3, 5 and portion 
of an Indistinct; mark. 

“ Taxila* mark ”, fig. 57, 
mid fig. 78. 

18 

S.K. -48-61 
*58 x-42 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5 and portion 
of an indistinct mark. 

Variety o£ “ Taxila mark * 
fig. 56, and tig. 77. 

19 

S.K. 60*46 
*53 x *46 

Figs . 1, 2, 3, 5 and tree, 
with rail, fig. 30. 

Minute mark which may 
bo the Brakmi letter K, 
Jig. SI. 
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Shape, 
weight 
and size. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 



Sub-Class 7. 


With two additional masks ; 
two arches with a peacock 
on the iop, superimposed 
on three other arches fig. 
3(e) and another mark. 


S.K. 50-46 
•53 x -49 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, 3(e), and p steel- 
yard with circle and bale, 
fig. 34. 


Two arches with a peacock 
©n the top superimposed 
on three other arches, fig. 
66, the same as 3(e), on 
the obverse, but smaller. 


S.K. 48-46 
•52 x -45 


Figs. 1, 2, S, 3(e) and steel- Fig. 66. 
yard with bale,^. 32. 


Sub-Class 8. 


With tw o additional marks • 
hand of four fingers, Jig. 
31 ; and another mark. 


S.N. 49-84 
*60 x -52 


] 5 2, 3, 32, and humped bull 
facing right, fig. 9. 


Triskelis, fig. 62; and 
central boss, surrounded 
by four tava-ines,^. 71. 


S.K. 51*70 Figs. 1, 2, 3, 31 and fig. Fig. 70. 
•58 x *47 14(a). 


Sub-Class 9-. 


S.K. 50-0 
'52 x *41 


With two additional markst, 
other than the preceding 
Sub-Class marks. 

1, 2, 3, tree with rail, fig. 
30; and flower of four 
petals and four straight 
lines, Jig. 43. 


Top of a branch or tree-, 
fig. 85-. 
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No 

Shape, 
weight 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Eeverse. 

1 

« 

2 

3 

4 



SUB-CLASS 10. 




With. two additional marks, 
one of which is indistinct. 


25 

O.K. 48-61 
*54 x -47 

1, 2, 3, animal with horns 
or large ears facing -right, 
Jig. 14; and portion of an 
indistinct mark. 

K Hill mirk 99 Jig . 65(a) 5 
triskelis, fig . 59; and 

Jiff* 82. 

26 

O.K. 47*84 
•56 x -50 

1, 2, 3, hind quarters of dog 
or other animal facing 
right, fig. 22 ; and portion 
of an indistinct mark. 

Vnriety of “Taxila mark” 
fig . 56; and triskelis, 

fig . 59. 

27 

t 

S .ft. 48*15 
•60 x *48 

1, 2, 3, steelyard- with hale, 
Jig. 33 ; and p jrtion of an 
indistinct mark. 

Peacock facing right, 
tig. 68 ; and portion of an 
indistinct mark. 

28 

S.K. 51-08 
•63 x -51 

■ 

Figs . 1, 2, 3, 49, which is 
part of a mark and is over- 
punched with another in¬ 
distinct mark. 

Fig . 79- 



Sub-Class 11. 




With two additional indis¬ 
tinct marks. 


29 

C.K. 48-30 
•56 x -50 

Figs . 1, 2, 3 {and two indis¬ 
tinct marks. 

“ Hour-glass 99 mart, Jig . 
69, and portions of two 
indistinct marks. 

30 

C.K. 47-53 
•54 x -60 

Ditto 

“Hour-glass” mark. Jig. 
69, and portion of another 
mark. 

31 

S.K. 60-30 
47* x -42 

Ditto i,. 

Portion of an indistinct 
mark. 

32 

S.K. 48*15 
•52 x "45 

Ditto 

Cross of two long ovals and 
shorter cross-bar, fig. 83; 
and portion of another 
mark. 
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Shape, 

No. weight; Obverse. Reverse, 

and size. 


12 3 4 


CLASS B. 

Figs. 1, 2, and variety of the 
Hill mark; a double arch 
surmounted by a crescent, 
superimposed on two other 
arches. Fig. 3 (a) $ with 
two other marks, 

33 S.K. 48T5 Figs . 1 1, 2 , 8 (a) ; bird Traces of . an indistinct 

•53 x *43 resembling an owl, Fig. 26 3 mark. The reverse of 

and an indistinct mark. this coin has been scored 

with several lines. 


CLASS C. 


Figs. 1, 2 , 4, and a variety of 
the Hill mark, a single 
arch surmounted by a cre¬ 
scent* Fig. 3 (5); with two 
other marks. 

34 O.K. 48 91 Figs. 1, 2, 3 (5), 5 and por- Traces of three faint 
[ *67 • x 55 tion of an indistinct mark. marks. 


CLASS D> 


Figs. 1 , 2, and a variety o£ 
the Hill mark, three arches 
in a row, the centre one 
higher than . the others. 
Fig. 3 (c) and two other 
marks* 


35 S.K- 50*61 Figs. 1, 2, 3 (c), 5 (upper Two indistinct marks* 
•51 x *48 half], and portion of an 

indistinct mark. 


36 SJSL 46*92 Fig . 1, 2, 3 c 5 four taurines Portion of an indistinct 

•60 x *48 to right round a central mark. 

boss, Fig. 39, and a portion 
of an indistinct mark. 
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No. 

Shape, 
weight 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



CLASS E. 




Figs. 1 and 2, bat not the 
Hill marks; with • three 
other marks. 

- 



Sto-Ciass I. 




With three distinct addi¬ 
tional marks. 


37 

C.K. 46*92 
*68 x *65 

Figs. 1 and.2 $ four objects 
resembling insects within a 
square, Fig* 36 $ (portion 
of mark) entral boss with 
two taurims above it, and a 
portion of a taurine^ show¬ 
ing on eitler side, Fig. 38 ; 
and trisul with oval knobs 
at the pohts, and another 
dot at eaih side. Fig- 4- 

Small star of seven ravs 
Fig. 84. * 



Stb-Ciass 2. 




With thrie additional marks, 
one or inore of which are 
indistimt. 


38 

S.N. 51-7,0 
-56 x *51 

.Figs. 1,2; elephant right. 
Fig . H; Fig . 44; and 
portion of an indistinct 
mark. 

Hill mark, Mg. 65. 

89 

S.N. 47-53 
-56X-51 

Figs- 13; bovine right, with 
taurine, Fig. 7, a crescent 
on a c<ne or pillar with a 
taurin* on each side, Fig. 
46; aid portion of an in¬ 
distint mark. 

Portions of three indistinct 
marks. 

40 

• 

S.K. 50’30 
*55 x *45 

Figs. 1, 2 i “cotton-bale** 
msxk,Fig. 4 ; and portion 
of tw> indistinct marks. 

Cotton-bale mark. Fig. 63 ; 
smaller than the similar 
mark on the obverse. 







PUNCH MABKEtf COINS* 


[J.B.OJLS* 


Shape, 

weight Obverse*, 

and size. 

2 3 

CLASS f. 

Variety of JPS^l, with the 
taurines enclosed in ovals, 

Fig. I (a) ; Hun, Fiq. 2; 
and humped bull facing 
right. Fig. 8. 

Sub-Class 1 . 

With additional marks, 
grofcesq tie lumped-bull 
facing left, wifci taurines 
ahjve and below,10 j" 
and elephant right. Fig . 

11 . 

S.K. 47*07 Figs. I (d), 2, 8, ID and 11 Three upright lines, two 
# 72 x *70 terminating fo three 

branches, tho other with 
a projection on each side, 
Fig 76 ; straight’ line- 
terminating in a knob 
and another object with¬ 
in an oval ring, Fig. 89 ; 
small taurine, Fig. 74 ; 
and an indistinct mark. 

S.N. 40-68 Ditto ... “Hill mark” Fig. 65* 

*74x*59 b)ss in circular ring,. 

Fig. 8&; and^ two. indis¬ 
tinct marks. 

Sub-Class 2. 

With two additional barks, 
which vary. 

S.N. 47*07 Fig. 1 (a), 2, 8, grqesquo Seven marks. “Hill, murk/* 

*70 x *68 humped ball, Fig. ,101 au d Fig, 65 y “ Hour-glass,^ 

thick wavy line, Fig AT- Fig , 69 ; Humped bull 

right , Fig. 90 ; Fig . 91 ; 
Fig . 92; portion of 

flower of eight petals, 
with taurine in the contre > 
Fig. 93 ; and ^portion of. 
an indistinct mark. 

O/N, 45*12 Figs. 1 (a), 2, 8-, elejhant Two squares placed diago- 
*76 x 63 facing right, Fig. 11 $:and nally, with some object 

portion of an indisinet inside : them, Fig. 87 
mark. Fig. 96j. and an indistinct 

mark, 


Reverse,. 


4 
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BOTCH MABKEB COD'S, 


m 


Shape, 
weight 
and size. 



■S.N. 44*75 
.78 x 56 



Figs. 1 (a). 2, 8 ; four objects 
resembling insects in a 
square, Fig. 36, and boss 
within circular ring,^por¬ 
tion of a circle, and a 
taurine, Fig. 40. 

CLASS G. 


“ Hill mark ” Fig. 65, 
and an indistinct mark. 


Fig . 1(a) , variety of Fig. 1; 
tun, Fig. 2 j and three 
other marks. 


S.K. 46*92 
*89 x *49 


1 (a), 2 ; elephant 
right-, Fig. 11 ; dog or 
other animal facing right 
with taurine above and 
below, Fig . 19 ; and five 
pointed branches and oval 
bosses alternately round a 
large central boss, Fig. 48. 


Eight marks. Cross in 
circular ring, Fig . 94 ; 
branch of seven ovals. 
Fig . 95 1 two taurines 
under two crossed lines. 
Fig. 97 ; and portions 
of four incomplete or 
indistinct marts. Fig. 94 
is punched in two places* 


CLASS H. 


Variety of Fig. 1, with ob¬ 
jects like a thick I in place 
of taurines ; Fig. 1(5) ; 
Sun, Fig. 2 ; and three 
other maxks. 

Sob-Class 1. 


0.1ST* 47*38 
,73 k *65 


With additional marks, 
variety of “ Hill mark ”, 
three arches in a row, 
Fig. 3(c) $ and two other 
marks, 

Figs , 1(5), 2, 3(c) 5 branch 
of seven points, Fig. 29; 
and an object of obscure 
meaning. Fig, 45. 


Two indistinct mai ks. 




PtmCH MASKED COINS. £J.B.O.KJ3* 


Shape, 



weight 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

2 

3 

4 


SvN. 49*38 Figs. 1(J), 2, and 3(c); c< Hill mark, 55 JV^r. 65 5 

*60 x '56 cotton-bale mark. Fig 4 ; and an indistinct mark. 

and dog or other animal 
with double arch above it, 

Fig ♦ 17. 


StfB“CliASS 2. 


With additional marks; 
K cotton bile *% Fig. 4 ; 
tree or plant, Fig . 28 ;!and 
an indistinct mark. 


C.K. 48*76 Fig. 1 (b),2, 4,28 and an Variety of “ Hill mark *” 
•55 x *55 indistinct mark. five ai'ches with peacock 

on the top, Fig . 66 , and 
an indistinct mark. 


•CLASS L 


Variety of Fig. 1, with 
tk hour glass in oval in 
place of taurine, Fig. 1 (c) ; 
Sun, Fig . 2, with three 
additional marks. 


S.N. 49-23 Figs. 1 (c), 2 • Pyramid of “ Hill “ark, ” Mg. 65(5); 

*72 x -53 six arches, Fig.. 3(d); svastika with curved 

“ cotton bale 5 ’ mark. Fig. 4 arms pointing left, Fig. 

and dog or other animal animal facing right 

inside a circle with dots ovcr a coue > variety of 

round jit, Fig. 24. the “Hill mark, ” Fig. 67; 

and an indistinct mark. 


CLASS J. 


Variety of Fig. 1, with two 
circles in place of taurine, 
Fig. l(^) ; Sun, Fig. 2; 
and three other marks. 
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481 



Shape, 
‘weight 
and size. 


Q.K. 50-0 
*61 x *56 


Obverse, 




f Figs. 1(d), 2 two insects Object in a square, Fig. 73. 
in oval incuse, Fig . 37; 

tree with rail, Fig. 30; 
and solid body over three 
uprights with taurine on 
the right. Fig . 50. 


CLASS K. 


Variety of Fig. 1, partly 
showing with n animal 
between two of the chha- 
tras, Ftg. 1(e) ; the sun, 
Fig. 2 ; and three other 
marks. 


62 S.K. 48*76 
*58 x *54* 


Figs. 3(e\ 2, cotton bale 33 Three oval objects one 
mark, Fig* 4 ; animal re- above another, resembling 
sembliog a goat, facing the i( cotton-bale 9 * mark, 
right, eating grapes^ and Fig . 64. 
a goblet above its back. 

Fig . 25 ; and part of a 
mark including an (€ insect*'! 


CLASS L. 


“ Cotton bale 33 mark, Fig . 4; 
dog or otter with tortoise, 
and taurine, Fig . 18 $ and 
three human figures, two 
with chignons, Fig . 54. 


53 S-N. 49.68 
.55 x ,55 


Figs . 4> 18 and 54. 


TriskeliSj Fig. 59; 

“ Cotton bale * 9 mark , 
Fig> 63, smaller than the 
similar mark on the 
obverse j and hour-glass, 
Fig. 69. 


S.K 50-0 

*59 x *52 


Ditto 


Ditto 
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PUNCH MARKED COINS. 


CJ.B.0.E.S, 



Shape, 
weight 
and size. 


S. N. 50-0 
■71 x “46 


Obverse. 


Figs. 4, 13, 64. 


Reverse. 



Figs. 69 and 68 ; and 
solid object on two up¬ 
right lines, Fig- 80. 


CLASS M. 


Three marks which appear to ! 
be intended for human i 
figures, one with three dots ; 
over the head, Fig. 51 ; \ 
one with a dot on either : 
side of the head, Fig. 52 ; j 
and one without dots, Fig. 

53; animal, facing right. Fig . 
^3 l and an indistinct mark. 


O.K. 51*39 
*59 x ‘48 


Figs. 51, ' 52, 58,^ 23 and 
portion of an indistinct 
mark. 


Branch, Fig . 83 ,• and 
portion of an indistinct 
mark. 


CLASS N*. 


Unclassified, as the 
are indistinct. 


marks 


O.K. 48.30 
•57 x *47 


Fig . 2, partly showing and Six dots round central dot 
four indistinct marks, a (faintly showing), Fig . 72 
taurine forming part of and traces of an indistinct 
one. mark. 


SK 49*23 
*64 x *47 


Fig . 37 and four indistinct 
marks. 


Circle Surrounded by four 
taurines, with orescent 
below, Fig . 71, and an in¬ 
distinct mark. 
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TABLE I. 

The Classification of the Coins. 


Class Distinctive marks 

and of each class 

Stik-class. Fig. in Plate III. 


Distinctive 
Additional marks 
of each 
Sub-Class 
Fig. in Plate III. 


■S | 

on 

c: XJ 
O 

o « 

«H $ 


£ O 

*3 J=i g 


12 3 4 

Class A ... Figs, 1, 2 ,3 ... .*.,*• 32 


Sub-class 1 ... ...... Figs, 6,27 ... 4 

Do. 2 ... ••*..* Fig, 6 ... 2 

Do* 3 in •*»*.« Fig, 27 ... 2 

Do* 4 ...k.. Figs, 4,20 ... 2 

Do. 5 ... ...... Fig. 4* ... 3 

Do. 6 ... Fig. 5 ... 6 

Do. 7 ... . JFfgr.3(e) ... 2 

1 

Do. 8 ... ...... Fig. 31 ... 2 

Do. 9 ... . Figs. 30,43 ... 1 

Do. 10 ... ...... Varying marks and 4 

tie other mark in¬ 
distinct. 

Do. 11 ... . Both marks indis- 4 

tinct. 


Class B ... Figs. 1,2, 3(a) ... Fig. 26 1 

Do, C ... Figs. 1,2,3(S) ... Fig. 5 1 


Serial 
number 
of the 
coins in 
the list oJ 
coins. 

5 

1—32 
1—4 
6 , 6 
7 , 8 

9,10 
11—13 
14—19 
2 0 
22, 23 

24 

2S—28 

29—32 

33 

34 


Do. D ... Figs. 1,2,3(c) ... Varying marks ... 2 35, 36 


w 
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BUNCH MARKED COINS. 


TABLE I— conid: 


Class 

and 

sub-class. 

J 

Distinctive marks 
of each class 

Fig. in Plate III. 

1 

Distinctive 
additional marks 
of each ; 

Sub-class 

Fig. in Hate IIL 

Number of coins in I 
each class and sub-i 
class. I 

Serial 
number 
of the 
coins in 
the list of 
coins. 

i 

2 

s 

4 

5 

Class E 

i 

Figs. 1, 2 

• « « Ml 

j 

• M 


Sub-class 1 ... 


Three clear marks... : 

i 

i 

37 

Do. 

2 ... 


Two varying marks, 
clear and one in¬ 
distinct. 

3 

1 

i 

38—40 

Class 3? 

Figs. 1(a),?, 8 



• •• 

Sub-class 1 ... 

! • j 

o' 

Figs. 10,11 

2 

41, '42 

Do. 

2... 


Varying marks 

3 

43—45 

Class G 

Figs. 1(a), 2 

Three other marks... 

1 

46 

Do. H ... 

Figs. 1(5), 2 

•••*#o 

• «# 


Sub-class 1 ... 


Fig. 3(e) 

2 

47, 48 

Do. 

2 IM 


Three other marks ... 

1 

49 

Class 

I ... 

Figs. 1(c), 2 

Ditto 

1 

50 

Do. 

J ... 

Figs. 1(d), 2 

Ditto 

1 

j 

51 

Do. K ... 

. 

Figs. 1(f), 2 ... 

Ditto ... 

1 

52 

Do. L • ■ 4 

1 

Figs, 4,18, 54 ... r 

Uo other marks 

3 

53—55 

Do. M ... 

Figs. 51, 52, 53, 23 

" 

Ditto 

1 

56 

Do. H ... 

Unclassified as the 
marks are indis¬ 
tinct^ 


2 

i i 

57, 58 
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TABLE IT. 

Description of the Marks on the Coins as illustrated on Plate III. 

MARKS ON THE OBVERSE. 


.1 

Figure 

on 

Plate. 

1 

i 

Description of Mark. 

* 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

namr •» J fWW‘tfftfTfto WMt 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

: 

• 

Three chJiatras and three 
taurines alternately round 
a central circle with a dot in, 
the centre; a variety of the 
“Troy Mark’’. 

A—E 

40 

1—40 

la 

As Fig. 1 ; but with an oval 
round each of the taurines. 

P. — G. 

6 

41—46 

11 

As Mg. 1 ; but with a figure 
like a thick I in place of the 
taurines. 

H. 

3 

47—49 

i o'! 

As Mg. 1; but with a figure 
like an hour-glass probably the 
damaru (small double hand ; 
drum) in place of the tan* 
rines, eiich enclosed in an 
oval. 

I. 

1 

SO 

U 

As Mg. 1 ; hut with two ovals, 
one above the other, in place 
of the taurine. 

J. 

i 

i 

1 

51 

le 

As Fig. 1; but with an animal 
(dog or jackal ?) over one of 
the taurines. 

TC. 

■ 

i 

1 

52 

2 

The sun. A circle with rays 
round it and a dot in the 
centre. 

A K 

52 

1—52 

3 

An arch with a crescent on the 
■' top, superimposed on two : 
others; the Hill-mark. 

A 

32 

l*-—3lu 

3 a 

Like Fig. 8 ; but with a double 
arch (two arches) with a cres¬ 
cent on the top* superimposed 
on the two others. 

E 

1 

33 

3 h 

A single arch with crescent on 
the top. 

C 

1 

EigaF?3KMHfiwmftiP 

34 
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PUNCH MASKED COINS. 


[J.B.O.R.S. 


TABLE Il—contd. 





Number 


Figure 


Class 

of coins 

Numbers of 

on 

Description of Mark- 

and 

on which 

the coins in 

Plate. 

Sub-class. 

the mark 
appears. 

the list. 

j 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

3c 

Three arches in a row, the 

D 

2 

35, 36 


centre one higher than the 
others. 

H. 1 

| 

2 

47, 48 

3d 

An arch superimposed on two 

I 

1 

50 


which are superimposed on 
three other arches. 




3e 

Two arebes with a peacock on 

A. 7 

2 

20, 21 


the top, superimposed on three 
others. 

i 



4 

These ovals one above another 

A, 4 

2 

9, 10 


■with a straight line running 
through them j the “ Cotton- 
bale ” mark, or Caducous. 

A. 6 

3 

11,12, 13 


E. 2 

1 

40 



H, I 

1 

48 



H.8 

I 

49 


. 

I 

1 

60 


i 

K 

1 

52 



L 

3 

63, 64, 56 

5 

Three uprights with Spear-head 

A. 6 

! 

6 

14—19 


and half arrow-heads with 
curved line on either side. 

C 

1 

34 



D 

1 

35 

6 

Four crescents round a central 

A. 5 

X 

11 


boss. 

A, 2 

2 

6,6 



A. 1 

1 

1—4 

7 

Bovine facing riff it with 

E, 2 

4 

39 


taurine below. 

• 




8 

Humped ball facing right ... 

A. 2 

1 

6 



F 

5 

!' 

41—45 
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TABLE II —contd* 


Figure 

on 

Plate-. 

Description of Maria 

i 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

• 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

Humped bull facing right with 
taurine above. j 

A. 8 

1 

22 

10 

Humped bull grotesque facing 
left, with two taurines above 
and two below. 

Fi 1 

F. 2 

2 

1 

41, 42 

43 

11 

Elephant facing right ... 

A. 3 

1 

7 


i 

J 

E. 2 

1 

38 



F. 1 

2 

f 

41, 42 



F. 2 

i 

1 

44 



G. 

1 

46 

12 

Elephant facing right, with 
taurines above and in front. 

A. 6 

1 

13 

13 

Figure which may perhaps be 
a portion of an animal with 
horns, facing right. 

A. 6 

1 

16 

14 

*- 

Figure resembling 'Mg. 13 
but with the “ horns ** more 
raised from the head, and 
with a dot below the head. 

A. 8 

1 

23 

: 

15 

Animal with horns o t large 
ears, facing rights 

A. 10 

1 

25 

16 

Animal, perhaps a dog or an 
otter, facing right, with 
two arches above its back. 

A. 6 

1 

15 

17 

Animal facing right, with 
projection and two arches 

above its hack. 

> , ' ' , 

H.l 

\ 

1 

48 

18 

Animal [dog or otter (?)] 
facing right , wth a tortoise 
below and three taurines in 
front. 

L 

! ' 3 

53, 54, 55 
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PUNCH MAEEED COINS, 

Table II — eontd* 


Figure 

on 

Plate 

Description of Mart. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

19 

Animal facing right . with 
taurine above and below. 

G 

1 

46 

20 

Tortoise, with part of a 
taurihe ; this appears to be 
ft. portion of Mg. 18. 1 

A. 4 

2 

9,10 

21 

Upper portion, of animal 
facing right ; but with, no 
taurine or other object above 
it. 

A. 6 

♦ 

1 

14 

22 

Mark which appears:; to be 
the hind quarters of a dog 
or other animal facing right*, 
but the incuse shows that 
.this is not a portion of 

A. 10 

• 

1 

26 


Fig. 18. 




23 

Animal facing right ... ■ 

.M 

I 

m 

24 

Animal [dog (?)] facing right, 
inside a circle with dots 
round it. 

I 

1 

50 

25 

Animal, resembling a goat, 
facing right , eating grapes, 
with taurine above its head, 
and figure resembling a 
goblet above its back. 

K 

1 

52 

26 

A bird 3 resembling an owl.... 

. 

B 

1 

33 

27 

Tree witli branches 

A. 1 

4 

1—4 


' 

A. 3 

2 

7,8 

28 

. . 

Tree of different design from 

J Tig. < 27 } or plant. . 

H .2 

1 

49 

29 

Branch of seven points 

H. 1 

1 

47 

30 

Tree withrail 1 .. c ... 

* 

A. 6 

1 

19 



A. 9 

J 

1 

1 

24 

51 
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Table II — eontd. 



Figure 

ou 

Plato. 

Description of Mark* 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

r 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

31 

Hand of four fingers, within 
a square- 

A. 8 

2 

22, 23 

32 

Steelyard and bale 

A. 7 

1 

21 

33 

Portion of steelyard and 

bale. 

■ 

A. 10 

1 

27 

34 

Portion of steelyard, with 
bale, and circle 

A. 7 

1 

20 

35 

Five leaves in segmental 
incuse, with a dot on each 
side above the central leaf. 

A. 5 

1 

12 

36 

Pour objects, which may be 
insects, within a square. 

E. 1 

1 

37 



F.2 

1 

45 

37 

Two insects *\ one on either 
side of a straight line with 
a boss, in oval incuse . 

J 

1 

51 

38 

(Portion of a mark) central 
boss, with two taurines above 
it, and portion of a taurine 
showing on either side. 

E. 1 

1 

37 

39 

Four taurines to right) round 
a central boss. 

D. 

1 

36 

40 

Boss within a ring, portion of 
a circle, and taurine. 

F.2 

1 

45 

41 

Trisula with oval knobs at the 
points, with oval dot on each 
side. 

E.l 

1 

37 

42 

Figure resembling a jleur-de - 
lys on the <5 comb ** of five 
vertical lines. 

A. 3. 

1 

8 






PUNCH MARKED COINS, 


CJ.b.o.r„s; 



Table II — contd . 


Figure 

of 

Plate 

Description of Mark. 

Class 

and 

Sub-cl ass. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Number of 
the coins 
in the list. 

1 

. 

2 

8 

4 

5 

43 

Flower of four petals and four 
straight lines alternately 
round centra] boas. 

' 

A, 9 

1 

24 

44 

( Portion of mark ). semi¬ 
circle, and a sbr aight line. 

E. 2 

1 

38 

45 

Figure as illustrated, the 
incuse shows that it is a 
single mark, and it appears 
to be complete. 

H. 1 

1 

47 

46 

Cone or pillar surmounted by 
a crescent, with taurine on 
either side. 

E.2 

1 

39 

47 

Thick -wavy line,.. 

P. 2 

1 

43 

48 

Large circular boss with five 
pointed branches and oval 
bosses alternately round it. 

Gx* 

1 

46 

49 

Figure as illustrated 

A. 10 

1 

28 

50 

Solid figure above three 
vertical lines, with taurine 
on right; similar to the right 
hand portion of Theobald’s 
Pig. 55. 

J. 

1 

51 

51 

Probably a human figure with 
three dots above. 

M. 

1 

56 

52 

Probably a human figure with 
two dots above. 

M. 

, 

1 

56 

53 

Rude human figure ... 

M. 

1 

56 

54 

Three human fi gures in a row, 
the two to the left facing 
each other, with hair in 
chignons. The head of the 
right hand figure not com¬ 
plete. 

L. 

3 

53, 54, 55 
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PUNCH MARKED COINS, 



Table II — contd. 
MAEKS ON THE REYEESE. 



* 


Number 


Figure 



of coins 

Numbers of 

on 

Description of Mark. 

Class and 

on which 

the coins in 

Plate. 

Sub-class. 

the mark 
appears. 

the list. 

t 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

55 

“The Taxila mark ,} (C. A. I, 

A. 1 

2 

1 

1 , 2 


p. 56). Central dot with a 
crescent on each side and 

A. 2 

2 

6 , 6 


a foliated object above and 
below. 

A. 8 

1 

8 

56 

A variety of the above “Taxila 

A. 1 

2 

8 , 4 


mark”. 

A. 6 

1 

18 



A. 19 

1 

26 

67 

Six-pointed figure of crescent 

A. 6 

1 

17 


shape on each side and blunt 
pointed above and below, 

i 



t 

with two small straight lines 
projecting on each side $ with 





small circular incuse in 





centre. May be a variety of 
Pig. 56 as it contains the 





similar component parts. 




6 b 

Central boss with a crescent 

A. 3 

1 

7 

j 

on each side, joined above 
and below by an object, only 
partly showing, arched on its 
inner side. Appears to be 
a variety of Fig. 55. 




69 

Triskelis with central boss. 

A. 2 

1 

6 



A. 6 

1 

15 



A. 10 

2 

1 25, 26 



L. 

3 

63, 54, 55 

60 

Triskelis on a circle round 

A. 1 

1 

4 


a central boss. 

A. 4 

1 

10 

61 

Triskelis pointing left. 

A. 1 

1 

2 


■ 

A. 8 

1 

22 
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Table II — eontd. 


Figure 

on 

Plate 

Description of Mart. 

Class 

and 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

1 

2 

i 

I 

3 

4 

5 

< • 

62 

Svastika with curved arms 
pointing-left. 

I. 

1 

50 

63 

Three ovals one above another 

A. 4 

1 

9 


with a straight line running 

A. 6 

1 

13 


through them ; the ff cotton 

E. 2 

1 

40 


hale 55 mark, or “ caduceus. 5 * 

L. 

3 

53,54,55 

64 

Three figures one above an¬ 
other, the general appearance 
of which resembles the iS cot¬ 
ton bale 99 mark. 

K. 

1 

i 

52 

65 

An arch surmounted by a ores- 

E. 2 

1 

38 


cent, superimposed on two 

F. 1 

1 

42 


other arches. The “ Hill- 
mark 99 

F. 2 

H. 1 

2 

1 

43, 45 

48 

65(a) 

et Hill-mark " similar to Fig. 
11 ; but the arches are higher 
in comparison to their width, 

A. 10 

1 

25 

65(5) 

A smaller variety of the 
ie Hill-mark / 5 with the arches 
solid. 

I. 

3 

60 

66 

Variety of “Hill-mark. 5 * Two 

A. 7 

2 

20,21 


arches surmounted hy a pea¬ 
cock, facing right, superim¬ 
posed on three other arches. 

H- 2. 

1 

49 

67 

An animal facing right over 
a cone. A variety of “ Hill- 
mark.” 

I. 

1 

50 

68 

Peacock facing left, but no 
arches. 

A. 10 

1 

27 

69 

Object of the shape of an hour 

A. 11 

2 

29,30 


glass 5 probably a datnaru 

P. 2 

1 

43 


(double hand-drum.) 

L. 

2 

53,54 

70 

Central boss surrounded by 
four taurines pointing right. 

A. 8 

i 

2 

22,23 
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Table II— eontd. 


Figure 

on 

Plate. 

Description of Marie. 

Class 

and 

Sub-olass. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
, the coins in 
the list. 

1 

2 

3 

* 

4 

5 

71- 

Circle surrounded by four 
taurines pointing left, with 
crescent below. 

N. 

1 

-4. 

58 

72 

Six dots round a central dot. 

N. 

1 

57 

73 

D ot within a square 3 

I 

1 

51 

74 

« 

Taurine ... ... 

A. 5 

F.I 

1 

1 

13 

41 

75 

Three cones surmounted by 
crescents with foliated objects 
between them. 

A. 5 

1 

! 

11 

76 

Three upright lines, two ter* 
minating in three points, and 
the right hand one with a 
projecting line on each side. 

F. 1 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

1 

| 

41 

77 

1 

(Incomplete). Possibly portion 
of an animal facing left. 

A. 6 

1 

; 

18 

78 

Humped bull ? facing left 
(Similar to Fig. 77). 

A. 6 

1 

17 

79 

Figure as illustrated $ may be 
intended for humped bull 
facing left. 

A. 10 

1 

28 

80 

Incomplete ; apparently a por¬ 
tion of Fig. 78. 

L. 

1 

55 

81 

Minute mark, which may be 
the Brahmi letter K. 

A. 6 

1 

19 

82 

Object which may possibly be 
a tree with its roots showing. 

A. 10 

1 

25 

83 

A croBS of two long ovals and 
shorter crossbar. 

A. 11 

1 

32 

84 

Small star cf seven rays 

E.1 

1 

37 

85 

(Incomplete). Branch of five 
points ; appears to be part of 
a larger branch or tree. 

A. 9 

1 

24 
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Figure 

on 

Platd. 

Description of Sink. 

Class 

aid 

Sub-class. 

Number 
of coins 
on which 
the mark 
appears. 

Numbers of 
the coins in 
the list. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

86 

Branch, of five points in oval 
incuse. 

M. 1 

1 

56 

87 

Two squares placed diagonally, 
with some object inside them. 

P 2 

1 

44 

88 

Circle with a boss in the centre. 

F.l 

1 

42 

89 

Straight line terminating in 
a knob and another object, 
within an oval ring, 

F.l 

1 

41 

80 

Humped bull facing right , „ 

P.2 

I 

43 

91 

Obscure object, as illustrated,,. 

P. 2 

1 

43 

92 

Cone, surmounted t>y an object 
resembling an annri&l, also 
taurine and dot; would ap¬ 
pear* to be a variety of Hill 
mark. 

P.2 

1 

43 

93 

Portion of a flower of eight 
petals, round a circle, with 
a taurine in the centre. 

P.2 

1 

43 

94 

A cross within a circle ... 

Cl. 

1 

40 

95 

Branch of seven oval leaves ... 

G. 

1 

46 

96 

Boss above an arch ; perhaps 
a variety of the “ Hill mark”. 
This mark might be a taurine 
as in Fig. 74, but the arch 
and the boss are separate. 

P. 2 

1 

4 4 

97 

Two taurines under two crossed 
lines. 

G. 

1 

46 





Ill—Contributions of Bengal to Hindu 

Civilization. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sha&tri, 

M-A., CXE. 

Sixth Contribution. 

Ships and Boats. 

Bengal abounds in large rivers, and so there can be little 
doubt that the people in very ancient times knew how to build 
boats. The boats built were of various kinds — Dona, Duni, 
Dingi, Bhela, Nauka, Balam, Chip, Mayurpankhi, etc. All these 
however were small boats and could be found everywhere. "What 
contributed to Bengalis special glory was the fact that she built 
her ships too. 

There was a king in Yanganagara, according to the 
Buddhist tradition, in Bengal even before Lord Buddha's 
time. He married the daughter of the king of Kalinga 
and had a beautiful daughter by her. She was a naughty 
girl. She fled from her home and joined a party of 
merchants who |were going to ( Magadha. When they arrived 
near the frontier of Bengal they were attacked by a lion. The 
merchants fled for their lives, but the princess followed the 

‘lion/ and pleased him so much that he married her. In course 

® . _ 

of time she had a son and a daughter. The arms of the son 
resembled those of the lion, and for this reason he was named 
Sinhabahu. Sinhabahu, when he grew up, fled with his mother 
and sister from the lion's cave. When they reached the frontier 
of Bengal, the king's brother, who was the Shnaraksaka or 
frontier officer, sent the princess with her son and daughter 
to Yanganagara. The lion returning to the cave missed his 
son and daughter and was very unhappy. He began a diligent 
search everywhere and at last came into Bengal. His appear¬ 
ance scared the villagers who ran to the king to apprise him 
of the danger. The king announced by beat of drum the offer 
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of a large reward for u the capture of the lion. He said to Sinha- 
bahu <c If yon can capture the animal I will make you king,” 
Sihhabahu killed the beast, became king and married hi9 
own sister. He had a large number of children by the marriage, 
the eldest being named yijaya. Yij ay a was very wicked. He 
oppressed the people very much. The latter, thus provoked, came 
to the king and asked him to kill Vijaya. The king sent him 
in a boat to the sea with seven hundred followers. His children 
and those of his followers were sent in another boat, while their 
wives in a third. The males landed in one island, called 
Naguadvfpa, and the females in another, named Naiidvlpa. 
Sailing thence Yijaya reached Suparaka situated near modern 
Bombay—-now called Supara. Here, too, he began to oppress the 
people. The latter chased him and he fled in a boat to Lanka- 
dvlpa, On the day he landed here, Lord Buddha laid himself 
down between two sal trees in the city of Kushi and was 
attempting to obtain Nirvana. Addressing Indra he said 
Ct To-day Yijaya has landed in Lankadvipa ; kindly protect him ; 
he will preach my religion there.” 

The three boats in which Sihhabahu sent Yijaya, his sons 
and their wives, were very large. They were ships, for each of 
them eould accommodate seven hundred persons. Two thousand 
five hundred years ago boats of this description used to be built in 
Bengal. There is engraved on the Ajanta cave, a picture of the 
ship in which Vijaya sailed to Lankadvipa. It appears from this 
that the ship had its mast and sail and everything which a ship 
required before the successful application of steam power for 
the purposes of navigation. There are many, however, who are 
sceptical abont the ship. But the picture in the Ajanta cave is still 
there and the evidence it furnishes cannot be disbelieved. The 
picture is fourteen hundred years old. "When it was engraved 
nobody thought it had been overdrawn. 

Even before Lord BuddhVs time there were large boats in 
other parts of India. There was a big port near Bombay, called 
Bharakaccba or Baroacb, from which ships sailed to Baberu 
or Babylon; From Supara, too, ships sailed to different parts of 
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the world. We hear of ships capable of carrying seven hundred, 
passengers. 

But. we have not heard of such ships sailing from Tamralipti 
or Bengal before or after Lord Btiddha's time. Nevertheless 
it is supposed by European scholars that Tamralipti was a busy 
port in Buddha's time. This conjecture is strongly corrobo¬ 
rated by the Artha-S'astra in which Canakya says that the 
officer in charge of ships supervised navigation in the sea. 
Hence there can be little doubt that in that age ships sailed 
from Bengal and Magadha. But with the exception of Tamralipti, 

Bengal and Magadha had no port. 

The Lasakumara Carita is an ancient work. Professor Wilson 
says it was composed in the seventh century a.d. Other scholars, 
equally competent to form an opinion, however, think that its 
date preceded the birth of Christ. This book gives an account of 
Tamralipti. We are told that many ships sailed from this port 
across the Bav of Bengal. One of the ten Kumaras embarked 
from here for a distant voyage. His ship was sunk hy that of 
a Yavaua, named Bamesu. 

“ Bamesu V in the Dasakumara Carita reminds us of Bamases 
of Egypt. It would seem that the memory of Bamases existed 

at the time the work was written. 

We learn that ships sailed from Tamralipti to Japan and 

China even after this date. Pour hundred years after Christ 

* 

Pa-hien sailed from Tamluk. There were men of all national¬ 
ities in the ship. It met with a storm in the boisterous Chinese 
sea. The ship was on the point of sinking, but Pa-hien prayed 
to Buddha and the storm abated. At a still later time, Indians 
emigrated to Sumatra, Java, Bali and other islands, and spread 
in. each of those countries Saiva, "Vaisnava or Buddhist religion. 
But they probably embarked from Bharukaeeha, although there 
is nothing to preclude the supposition that they sailed from. 
Tamralipti. There is however no evidence available on tbe 



We leam from the ancient accounts of Burma that the 
people of Magadha conquered the countryjmaiiy times -and 
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spread Indian civilization there. It appears from the Burma 
Archeological Report that in very ancient times the Magadhis 
entered Pagan and preached there the religion of India. 

Kalidasa says that the king of Bengal had navies fully equip¬ 
ped. There can be little doubt that the Pala Kings fought naval 
battles. It is distinctly written in a copper-plate belonging to 
Dharmapala (which has been discovered at Khalimpore) that the 
said king had many ships always ready for naval fight. It is 
written in Ramacarita that Ramapala crosssed the Ganges in 
a bridge of boats. It also appears in a stone engraving in the 
city of Kalyani that in a.d. 1276 some Buddhist Bhiksus 
embarked from Tamralipti and on arriving at Pagan reformed the 
Buddhist religion there. 

It is from Bengali works on Manasa and Mangalacandi 
however that we derive glowing and perhaps somewhat exaggerated 
accounts of sea voyages in times gone by. We,are told that a 
certain merchant in Bengal used to undertake perilous voyages. 
On one occasion he equipped fourteen to sixteen vessels, put 
them under the charge of a single Majhi, and passing through the 
Gauges, entered the sea. Grossing the sea he proceeded to Ceylon,, 
and sailing thence, reached various islands in the ocean after a 
voyage of fourteen or fifteen days. The principal ship of Cand 
Saudagar was called Madhukara. In Manasar Bhasan,. composed 
by Dvija Yahsidasa, it is stated that starting from Ceylon and 
after a voyage of thirteen days, Cand Sadagar encountered a severe 
storm. Volumes of froth and foam rushed on hoard his ship. 
He wept through fear and being unable to trace the whereabouts 
of his other vessels cried out in blank dispair : <c Those vessels 
contain my all. I do not see any one of them. My life too is in 
danger/'’ He entreated the pilot to devise some means of safety. 
The latter tried to quiet his fears, and failing to do so dragged 
out a number of oil casks from the ship and threw them into the 
sea. In an instant the onrush of waves ceased and the sea became 
tranquil. The other ships were discovered at a distance and 
Cand Sadagar was now full of joy. 

Even after the date of these books, we find that when Kedar 
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Ray and Prafcdpaditya became very powerful, they fought naval 
battles and often undertook distant voyages. It must be con¬ 
fessed indeed that they were in a great measure helped by the 
Portuguese pirates. At a subsequent time, however, the Raja of 
Arakan, aided by the Portuguese, raided .Bengal, inaugurating 
there a reign of terror. S'aista Khan punished them with the 
help of Bengali Majhis and extirpated piracy from the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Seventh Contribution. 

Bauddha Silabhadra. 

In the introduction to a work entitled “ Abhidharmakosa 
Vyakhyanam the author Yasubandhu is stated to be like a 
second Buddha. U this was true of India, there can be little 
doubt that Yuan Chwang was a second Buddha in all Asia. 
Of the Buddhist scholars born in China, he was the greatest. 
At one time his disciples and their followers spread over Japan, 
Korea and Mongolia. Yuan Chwang came to India to derive 
a first-hand knowledge of Buddhism and Yoga. But he learnt 
a great deal more than he came to learn, and it reflects no small 
o>lory upon Bengal that the man at whose feet he learnt was 
a Bengali. Silabhadra was the son of the king of Samatata, 
He was the head of Nalanda Yihara at the time, when Yuan 
Chwang visited India, and as such was regarded with awe 
and respect by kings, including even the Emperor Harsavardhana 
himself. This was however owing to the position he held and 
not due to |his personality. But the glory of his wisdom and 
learning surpassed even the dignity of his high offioe. Yuan 
Chwang was a man of wide ’experience. He revered his gum 
like a god and gratefully acknowledged that S'ilabhadra had 
dispelled from his mind all doubts which could not be cleared up 
by instructions received from the gums of various other coun¬ 
tries on the subject of Bauddha Dharma Sastra and Bauddha 
Yoga. Tbe mists and clouds which the chief Pandits of Kash- 
mere could not with all their erudition remove were all scattered 
away by Silabhadra and without much!effort. Silabhadra was a 
Mahayana Bauddha, but be had studied the religious literature 
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of all tie other sects. This of itself did not indeed mean 
much, for all heads of Mahayana Viharas were expected to 
possess such versatility. What conferred npon him special 
glory was the fact that he had also thoroughly mastered the 
Sastras of the Brahmanas. He thoroughly studied Panini and 
taught Yuan Chwang all the commentaries upon it which were 
then in existence. He also instructed him in the Yedas—the 
fundamental religious works of Brahmins. It is to be greatly 
doubted whether India ever had a profound Scholar versed like 
him in all the S'astra?. His scholarship was as T sreat as the 
liberality of his views. When attracted by the wisdom and 
learning of Yuan Chwang, the other Buddhist Pandits insisted 
upon his settling in this country, S'llabhadra said “ China is a 
great country. Yuan Chwang must preach Buddhism there and 
you should not stand in his way. If he goes there. Buddhism will 
flourish; but if he stays here, no good will come of it.” When 
again, Kumararaja Bhaskara Yarma repeatedly requested 
Yuan Chwang to go to Kamarupa and the latter refused, S'lla- 
bbadra said, “ Buddhism has not as yet found its way into 
Kamarupa. If Yuan Cbwang's going helps to spread the 
religion there, it will be a great gain. ” All these facts go to 
show S'ilabhadiVs foresight, his policy, and his unbounded 
attachment to the religion he professed. 

A few words about his childhood. I have said already that 
he was the son of the king of Samatata and was a Brahmin by 
caste. Prom childhood he had shown a predilection for learning' 
and his fame was great. He travelled all over India in further* 
ance of the cause of learning, and in his thirtieth year came to 
Nalanda. Here Bodhisattva Dharmapala was at the head of 
the Buddhist organization. S'ilahhadra became his pupil and in 
a few days mastered everything which his guru bad to teach, 
lust at this time a Pandit who had gained laurels in religious 
controversies came toYbe king of Magadha and challenged a dis¬ 
cussion with Dharinapala. The King thereupon sent for Dhar- 
mapala. When the'latter was making preparations for his 
departure Silabhadralsaid, cc "Why should yen go ? ,3 Dharmapala 
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replied , tc The glory of Buddhism is on the wane. Irreligion 
is spreading among us like a cloud. Unless we succeed in 
scattering it, there is no'hope for the progress of Buddhism^. 
Silabhadra said ce You had better stay here. Let me go 33 . 
When Silabhadra met the Pandit, the latter observed with 
a smile, “ Is this the hoy who is to engage me in controversy V 3 
In a short time however he realized his mistake, for he was com¬ 
pletely «foeaten. Unable either to meet the arguments of his 
young adversary or to answer his questions he felt himself dis- 
eomfitted and hurriedly left the place. S'ilabhadra ,, s learning and 
high scholarship filled the king with admiration and he bestowed 
upon him a city. S'ilabhadra however said, “ What shall I do 
with wealth when I have entered the Holy Order ? 33 The King 
replied, “ .The light of Lord Buddha^s wisdom has long dis¬ 
appeared. Unless therefore we worship .'merit, how can we hope 
to save true religion ? So please don't refuse my offer . 33 S'ila- 
bhadra then accepted the \property and from its income built 
a large Sanghardma. 

Y uan Chwang says that in piety, learning, wisdom as well 
as in love of religion, S'ilabhadra surpassed even the early 
Buddhists. He wrote a large number of books. His notes 
and commentaries were lucid and their language simple. There 
were few scholars versed like him equally in all the Sastras, 

Eighth Contribution . 

Santi Deva a Buddhist Writer. 

The great S'anti Deva who has left an indelible mark upon 
the Buddhist religious literature was, I think, a Bengali. But 
I find Taranatha holds a different opinion. He says Santi Deva 
was ’an inhabitant of Saurastra. I have got a life of Santi 
Deva and with its help I hope to clear up this point. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the place which contained the name of his 
birthplace has been hopelessly erased by somebody and it is 
impossible to decipher it. Nalanda as well as the capital of 
Bihar were the spheres of his activities. When he left home 
his mother gave him the following instruction:— 

<c In order that you may acquire merit you should make 
Manju Vajra Samadhi your spiritual guide 33 P 
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Now, Mafrjusri was somewhat out of place in Saura§tra. Bud¬ 
dhism was not much prevalent there. 

There is another reason for supposing that he was a Bengali. 
In Nalanda he had a kuti or cottage. He was seen to be 
always cheerful, either when he ate his food, or when he lay 
down to sleep or sat in his kuti. Hence the lines :— 

-sTOrera;: 

aratsfa wrenc: 

This^was why he was called “ Bhusuku.” When he lived 
in the capital of iMagadha he did the work of a “ Kauta. ” 
Now, there are certain Bengali |songs ending with the bhanita 
“ WS, WBf wwzmz" The question is whether 

Bautu, Bhusuku and Santi Deva were one and the same person. 
The probability is that they were so. 

It further appears that Santi Deva was the author of three 
b ooks:— 

(1) Sutra Samuccava. 

(2) S'iksa Samuceaya. 

(31 Bodhicaryyavatara. 

The last two have been discovered and printed, but the first 
has notlyet been traced. But we have got another book which 
bears the name of Bhusuku which was written by him. This 
work, too, like the two books which have been discovered is 
written in Sanskrit and contains in places passages in Bengali. 
Again, in the two £books aforesaid and especially in Biksa 
Samuceaya, there are portions written in a language which is not 
Sanskrit. 

It may be urged however that the two books mentioned 
above deal with the doctrine of the Mahayana School, but the 
oilier, Suttra Samuceaya, belonged either to the Vajrayana or 
Sahajayana. How could the same man, it may be asked, write 
books of two different Yanas ? I would refer in this connexion 
to the opinion of Bendall who says that even ini S'iksa Samuc- 
«aya, Tantrjc doctrines are to be found here and there, We have 
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also seen that Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana are not 
independent of Mahayana. All these sects regarded themselves 
as being part and parcel of Mahayana. They thought they 
had only simplified its complexities and ensured its advance¬ 
ment. The Nepalese who belong either to the Vajrayana or 
Sahajayana School call themselves Mahayana Buddhists. 

In Bodhicaryyavatara, Santi Deva frequently uses towards 
his opponents an abusive epithet which cannot be met with 
in any language but Bengali. It is TT5? which, as every 

.Bengali knows, is very common in our language. 

There is also a current song which throws some light on the 
question. It is this— 

Tgrfcoft 

“ To-day Bhusuku you have truly become a Bengali, etc/* 

For all these reasons I regard Santi Deva as our eighth glory. 
The Tengur works say that he was an inhabitant of Jahore. 
I do not know where the place is situated but I think it should 
be traced. 

Ninth Contribution. 

Natha Pant ha. 

The Yogis in this country bear the title of Nathas. They 
say “ we were the spiritual guides of kings, but the Brahmanas 
have ousted us from our offices V Accordingly they have set on 
foot a movement for wearing the sacred thread. The manners 
and customs of the Nathas however do not resemble those of the 
Brahmanas. For many years past I have been trying to inform 
myself about their origin. On reading an article on " Matsyen- 
dra Nath and a few others }J by Hodgson which appeared in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I was first impressed with 
the belief that a religious school called Nathism held for many 
centuries unbounded sway in Bengal and Eastern India. It 
was formerly believed that the fourteen Nathas mentioned in 
the Hatha-Yoga-pradipaka of Goraksanatha belonged to Kavlr’s 
time. The Kavirpanthis have indeed a work which contains 
a dialogue between Kavlr and Gorakhnath. This led to the 
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supposition that they were contemporaries. But Wassiljew has 

proved from Thibetan books that Gorakhnath belonged to 

ninth century a.b. It is the prevailing- belief among the 

Buddhists of Nepal that all the Natkas were Buddhists and that 

it was Groraksanatha only who forsook Buddhism and became 

* 

a S'aiva. As long as he was a Buddhist he was called Ramana- 
vajraor Anangavajra. In the course of my research I came across 
a Tantra, entitled ce Kaulajnana Yiniscaya >} brought to light by 
Matsyendranatha or Macchaghnapada. It is written in the 
character of the ninth century a,d. It does not contain the 
remotest reference to Buddhism. There is an ancient Buddhist 
work which, quoting a Bengali passage of Minanatha, says it 
belongs to Paradarsana, or a Non-Buddhist School of thought. 
There are many other reasons for supposing that the Nathas 
professed a religion which was neither Hindu nor Buddhist, 
S'iva was the god of the Nathas. Their religious books are 
written in the form of Hard Par yarn Samvada in the Tan bras. 
It was they who were responsible for the Hatha-yoga system. 
Their religion consisted in the practice of Yoga by means of 
various postures. The fundamental principles of the religion 
have not as yet been discovered, ^although it would seem 
that they favoured renunciation. They did not care much 
for heaven or hell, their efforts being mainly directed 
towards the attainment of Siddhi. This Siddhi has subse¬ 
quently degenerated into conjuror's tricks; it is difficult 
to say what had been the objective of the early Nathas. 
At the present time many Nathas have taken to begging 
with the help of these conjuring tricks. The Nathas have 
no objection to indisoriminate indulgence in sensuality. 
The Mahamandir of Jodhpur is now the principal place of 
their pilgrimage. Here dwells their religious head who'is 
called Nathji. He is a rich man. His Mahamandir is a 
town surrounded on all sides by walls. A visit to this place 
enabled me to learn that the Nathji worships the footprints of 
his predecessors and he him is regarded by the people as 
a god. The Nathjis do not marry* but they have no objection 
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to begetting children. Neither do they entertain any prejudice 
against wine or meat. Iii wine alone they incur enormous 
expenditure. 

1 have come across a passage of Minanatha (written in 
pure Bengali) which proves conclusively .that the Nafchas were 
inhabitants of Bengal or at least of Eastern India. Bengal 
was generally the scene of Groraksanatha J s activities. His 
disciple Hadipa was the hero of the song of Maynamati. When 
Minanatha forgot his own religion, it was Goraksanatlia wlio 
reminded him of the fact. Matsyendra Natha is often called 
Macchaghna Natha which shows that he was a fisherman by 
caste. If this oe true, he must in all probabiity have been 
a Bengali. 

When the Nathas became a powerful sect, both Hindus and 
Buddhists stooped to worship tnem. It is somewhat curious 
that though the work of Matsyendera Natha makes no mention 
of Buddhism, he is now the principal god of the Buddhists in 
Nepal. The Batliayatra festival of Matsyendra Nath is cele¬ 
brated there with a pomp unparalleled in the case of any other 
god. As to G-oraksanatha it may be said that although all the 
Buddhists in Nepal are not quite pleased with him, there can be 
no doubt that his . followers worship him as a god. He is like¬ 
wise worshipped in Thibet. 

For all these reasons I hold that the Natha sect formed the 
ninth glory of ancient Bengal. 


Tenth Contribution. 

Dipaakara Srijnaaa. 

Dipankara Srxjnana was the tenth glory of Bengal. Tie 
was an inhabitant of Yiliramamipura in Eastern Bengal. He 
became a Bhiksu and sought shelter in Yikramasiia Yihara. 
Here, within a short time he came to be regarded as a profound 
scholar. The Adhyaksa of the Yihara sent him to iSuvamadvfpa 
where he obtained much celebrity by reforming the abuses 
which has crept into Buddhism there. After his return he 
himself became the Adhyaicsa of Yikramasiia. This was at a 
A when Yikramasiia rose into greater importance than 
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Nalanda. For it then became the training ground of many 
great scholars who afterwards preached Buddhism in India and 
abroad. Santi, the jewel of this Matha, was a sharp and keen¬ 
witted Naiyayika. Prajnakaramati, Jnanasri Bhiksu and various 
other distinguished authors and scholars also contributed to the 
fame and glory of Vikramaslla. 

It conferred no small glory therefore upon the person who 
stood at the head of such an institution. Dipankara freque 


engaged in controversy with great Brahmin ch olars and also 
with those who belonged to the several Yanas, and beat his 
opponents successfully. At this time Buddhism was declining 
in Thibet and a sect called Yanapa was becoming powerful 
there. Frightened at this, the king of Thibet sent a messenger 
to India inviting Dipankara to his Conrt, Dipankara was at 
first unwilling to go ; afterwards however realizing the gravity 
of the situation he accepted the invitation. The king sent 
a large retinue wbo accompanied him to Thibet. During the 
journey he remained for several days at Svayambhuksettra in 
Nepal. Starting thence he crossed the ice-clad peaks of the 
Himalaya and reached the Thibetan kingdom. The capital of 
the king was situated in Western Thibet. The Viharas in 
Thibet in which he had stopped during bis sojourn are even now 
regarded by the Thibetans as sacred. In his Archaeological 
Beport, Franke has pointed out the places of his activity in 
fhibet. He was in his seventieth year at this time. Here he worked 
hard and succeeded in converting many Thibetans to Buddhism. 
Since this time many different sects of this religion have sprung 
up in Thibet so that no apprehension is now entertained as to 
its possible disappearance from that country at any time. In 
Thibet Dipankara preached the Mahayana doctrine. But 
convinced that the Thibetans, habituated to the worship of 
Daityas and Danavas, were not fully prepared for the pure 
doctrine, he translated also many Vijrayana and K alacarayana 
hooks and wrote many prayers pointing out many different 
modes of worship. The Tangyur catalogue mentions his name 
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many thousands !of people. Many suppose that the learning 
and culture of Thibet were all due to his efforts. 

Eleventh Contribution. 

Jagaddala Mahavihara and Vibhuti Candra. 

Mr. Wright picked up a few manuscripts from Nepal and 
presented them to the University of Cambridge. Among these 
is to be found one which is called Santi Deva's Sibsa Samuccaya. 
It is written on paper and contains hand-writing which is mostly 
Bengali. When JBendall catalogued it he said that it had 
been written in a.d. 1400 or 1500. When it was printed, he 
put the date one hundred years back, doubting whether paper 
could have been older. Bendall is a good scholar. I may perhaps 
boast of a private friendship with him. On one occasion he 
and I went to Nepal together. But I cannot persuade myself 
to agree with him on this point. I have seen in Nepal manus¬ 
cripts written on paper much older than that used in Siksa 
Samuccaya and have brought with me one or two such specimens. 
I am not prepared to hold that any manuscript is recent merely 
because it is written on paper. Dr. Hoernle has shown that in 
very ancient times c< Kaygad 33 was in extensive use in Nepal. 
The word “ Kaygad 33 is Chinese. It has come to us through 
Muhammadans who got it direct from the Chinese and corrupted 
it into " Kagaz“. 

Towards the end of the manuscript we find the words :— 

etc., 

Bendall says he does not know who this Mahayana Panthi 
Jagaddala Pandita Vibhuti Candra was. In 1907 when I renew¬ 
ed my visit to Nepal, I found in several manuscripts mention 
of the name of Jagaddala (and not Jagandala as in Bendell) 
Mahavihara. At that time I, too, was ignorant of everything 
connected with this institution. <T became acquainted also with 
the name Vibhuti Candra at this time. It was he who had written 
a commentary on Namasangrti called Amrta Karnika. The com¬ 
mentary was written after the doctrine of Kalacakrayana. 

When after this I published Bamacarita, I came to know 
that Jagaddala was situated near the city of Bamavatl founded 
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by Eamapala. It stood just at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Karat oy a. The Karatoya does not now flow iuto the Ganges 
but discharges its contents into the Jumna. The Ganges at one 
time passed through the Budigaiiga. This has induced me to 
suppose that Ramavati and Jagaddala must have been situated 
near the village .Eamapala in Aiunshiganj. Since I expressed the 
opinion, many have been diligently t ying to make out where 
Jagaddala was. Some are attempting to had it in Bogra and 
others in Maldah. The place however still remains to be dis¬ 
covered y but it cannot be doubted that its discovery is of the 
utmost importance. For what Nalanda was to Magadh, Kaniska 
Vihara to Peshawar, Dipdattama Behar to Colombo, Jagaddala 
was to Bengal, or (as it is said in some places) to Eastern India. 

That Jagaddala was an important centre admits of little 
doubt. It does not appear that iiamapaia established it. But 
it is certain that many well-known Bfflisus lived here and that 
Vibhuti Candra was the greatest of them all. Vibhuti Candra 
wrote notes and commentaries on many Sanskrit Buddhist books. 
He also rendered valuable assistance at the time when these 
works were being translated in the Thibetan, lie made one or 
two translations himself. There was another iVIahabhiksu of 
the Jagaddala institution whose name was Hanasila. He also 
assisted in these translations. From these facts it would appear 
that the Tibetans relied mainly on J agaddal Bhiksus in building 
their religious literature. 

Recently Babu Rakhal Das Banerji has purchased a work 
belonging to the Tengur collections and presented it to the 
Sahitya Parisad. The Lama of the Society says it is not printed 
Horn wooden types, but is a manuscript. It was written 1,020 
years ago and Danasila translated it. Now, if this Hanasila be 
the identical man who was a Bkiissu in Jagaddala, the inference 
is irresistible that this institution as well as Bibnuti Candra 
flourished in very ancient times. The date assigned to Biksa 
Samuccaya by Rendall should, in that case, be pushed three or 
four centuries back. For all these reasons X hold that Jaga 

upon our past. 
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Twelfth Contribution , 

Liaipada arid Mis 

Luipada and his Siddhacarvyas constitute the twelfth glory 
of ancient Bengal. Of Luipada 1 have had occasion to mention 
in one or two places. He was the earliest Siddhacaryya. He 
has been described in many places as the Adi-Siddhacaryya. He 
was a Bengali, In Radha he is even now worshipped, a goat 
being sacrificed in his honour. In Mayurbhanja too he is worship¬ 
ped. In Thibet he is worshipped as a Siddhacaryya. He wrote 
many Bengali songs and many commentaries on Sanskrit 
Buddhistic works and was the founder of a sect which is either 
Sahajayana or any o£ its sub-sects. We are in possession of 
materials which show that the Siddhacaryyas at one time estab¬ 
lished their influence in Bengal and Eastern India. In a.d. 
140U a itaghuvamsi named Hari Singh became king of Mithila. 
He at one time invaded Nepal and struck terror into the hearts 
of Mussalmans in Bengal and Delhi. After him many of 
his decendants sat on the throne of Nepal, Hari Singh had a 
minister named Candesvara. The latter wrote a number of works 
ou Smrti. In Hari Singh’s Court there was a poet who wrote 
good farces in Sanskrit. He was called Jyotirisvara Kavisek- 
haracaryya. Perhaps this man also used to write verses in Bengali. 
He has left a carious work entitled i( Varriana iiatnakara/ J 
written in a language which seems to be a strange compound of 
Sanskrit and Bengali. The object of the book was to impart 
instruction as to how persons and things should be described in 
poetry. He enumerated the names of 76 out of 84 Siddhas he 
intended to mention. Among the names he mentions, we find 
those of most of LuPs disciples. The fact, that this sect was in 
existence down to the time of Hari Singh, shows unmistakably 
that Lui was an extraordinary man. 

It is written in Tengur that Lui was called Matsyantrada, 
It means that he was fond of the entrails of fish (which by the 
way is considered a delicacy by every Bengali). The same 
authority takes care to point out that he should not on that 
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account be confounded with Matsyendranatha who was the son 
of Minanatha, while Ltd was Mahayogisvaxa. 

Of the Siddhacaryyas, the Kirtanas or Caryyapadas of 
the following have come down to us:—Lui, Kukkuri, Bima, 
Dhendhana Darika, Bhade, Gundari, Catila, Bhusuka, Kubnu, 
Kamaoli, Dombi Mahidhara, Baraha Savara, Ajadeva, Tadaka. 
All these Kirtans became Unintelligible even before the Muham¬ 
madan conquest, and hence it became necessary to write Sanskrit 
notes on them according to Sahajiya School. Besides those there 
was a large number of Dohas which had also their commentaries 
in Sanskrit. All these have been translated into Bhutea or 
Tibetan. The works of the Siddhacaryyas named above have been 
also translated into the same language. So, if we carry our 
researches into the Bhutea literature and the Tengur collections, 
we will not only find the ancient religious opinions of Bengal 
but also elaborate materials for writing a history of her literature. 
1 be Bengali knows very little of his own ancestors whose 
accounts have been preserved by their Bhutea disciples. This is 
indeed a reproach to us, but there can be no doubt that it adds 
to the glory of our ancestors. 



IV.—Chastana’s Statue and Bate of 

Kanishka. 

A young scholar, Mr. BinoytoshlBhattacharya, m.a., a son of 
Mahamakopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, has made an important 
contribution to the Saka period of history by reading the name 
on the third statue found along with that of Kanishka J s at 
Mathura. It is “ Shastana Dr. Yogel missed this identification 
by reading the first letter incorrectly (he read “ Mastana JJ ) 1 . 

The fact that Chastana^ s statue is f ound in the same valhalla or 
Devakula ^to borrow the word of Bhasa and of the inscription on 
the first statue of the Kanishka group, proves that Chastana was 
a near relative of Kanishka and evidently belonged to the same 
family. Chastana^s date is fixed by the known date of Ptolemy, 
the geographer, • who mentions the capital of “ Tiantenes. 
Kaniskka's date now becomes impossible to be placed in the first 
century b.c. His time must be about a.d. 120, the time of 
Ptolemy. The statue of the seated King in my opinion is that 
of his father, for it is here that the foundation of the statue 
temple (Devakula) is mentioned. His name which is read as 
vama etc. is identical with Wema Kadpheses, and his description 
Kushanaputra probably denotes nearness to the original founder 
of the family (taking Kushana as a personal name). Remains 
of one more statue were found in the ruins of the same Devakula. 
This in all probability was ia son of Kanishka. Chastana was a 
contemporary of either Kanishka or his son, assuming that his 
father’s power,did not extend up to Ujjain, the capital of Chastana. 
We would not be far from the mark in assuming the period of 
Kanishka to fall between a.d. 70 and a.d. 130 on the evidence 
of this new datum, brought to light by Mr. Bhatfcacharya. 

K. P. J. 

i It is hoped that Mr. Bhatfcacharya will publish the facsimile of the inscrip¬ 
tion in the Jonrnal before long. I have examined it and I accept his reading apd 

identification. 



Alleged 


Dr. Vincent A. Smith invited attention to the {proposed identi¬ 
fications of two statues in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, found 
at Patna about a century ago, which are in the round, and of 
life size, or a little larger. Each hears a short inscription of 
eight characters, cut on the scarf passing over the back. The 
characters are exceptionally difficult to read because the script 
is peculiar and the forms of the letters are obscured by the 
parallel grooves marking the folds of the scarf. The only letter 
repeated is », which appears in a curiously late shape, most 
resembling that found in certain Kusan. inscriptions of the first 
or second century a.c., a date quite impossible for the statues, 
which undoubtedly are extremely ancient and probably pre- 
Maurya. The inscriptions have been studied carefully for the 
first time by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, whose work has been criti¬ 
cized by Mr. B. D. Banerji of the Indian Museum. Both the 
scholars named, who had the advantage of examining the statues 
at leisure, have published their results in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Be sear cl, Society for 1919, Yol, V, Both 
agree that the statues are pre-Maurya, the oldest known in 
India, and that they are portraits of the two kings, Aja 
or Udaya, and his son, Yalta Namdi or Nandi (Nanda) 


Vardhana, who reigned in the fifth century b. p. That result, 
if established, revolutionizes the history of Indian art. Hitherto 
the assumption that stone sculpture began with Asoka has 


been 




If the Patna statues and their 


inscriptions are as old as supposed it must be admitted that 



the art of sculpture in stone was well matured two centuries 
before As'oka. The execution of the images is such that it 
presupposes a long prior development of plastic art. 

Dr. Smith was much impressed by the fact that both 

Jayaswal and Banerji agree in the reading of the inscription 

on the later or B. statue as being Saba Elate Vata Na/hdi, 

which |is interpreted as meaning “Varfca Narbdi of universal 

dominion ”, The reading 1 seems to be certain. Jayaswal read 

the second syllable as pa, but Banerji points out that on the 
m * H # 
stone it is ba. The correction does not affect the interpretation. 

The record on the older or A. statue is more difficult to read. 

Banerji feels doubts about three of the eight characters, while 

concurring with Jayaswal that the inscription refers to King 

Aja, also called Udaya or Udayin. Time did not permit full 

examination- of the many disputable points raised, but Professor 

Barnett and the other scholars who spoke in the course of 

a brief discussion were unable to believe that the records are 

nearly as old as Mr. Jayaswal alleges them to be. The general 

opinion seems to be that the script is that of about 100 b.c., 

more or less. Dr. Smith, while unwilling to dogmatize, was 

and is of opinion that the statues are pre-Maury a, (hat probably 

they were executed not later than 100 mb., that the inscriptions 

are contemporary with the statues, and that the' appearance of 

comparative modernity in the script is not conclusive. Dor the 

present the problem must be regarded as not yet definitely 

solved. 



Professor Barnett makes the following observations :— 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal by his learned and able paper on <e Statues of 
Two S'ais'uoaka Emperors 3> (J.B.O.E.S., Y, pt. 1, p. 88ff.) has 
rendered such a service to the study of history and antiquities 
that I feel the utmost diffidence in expressing any opinions at 
variance with his theories. But as I have been honoured by a 
request to contribute some notes on the important subjects which 
tip Has raised, I do so with the prayer h shaman tu sadhatah. 
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1. Mr. Jayaswal seems to be wrong in His contention that the 
lines denoting the folds of the draperies were incised after the 
inscriptions were ent. The plate showing the relief side of the 
inscriptions (facing page 98) and the ink impressions appear 
to point to the opposite conclusion, for we can clearly see on 
them several letters (e.g. the last letter of A. and the second 
and the last of B.) of which the shafts rise up in relief above 
the cross-lines of the draperies, thus suggesting that the letters, 
being more deeply cut than the cross-lines, were incised after 
the latter. The accurate way in which the letters are placed 
upon the cross-lines also leads to the same conclusion. 

If we accept Mr. JayaswaFs readings of the inscriptions as 
correct, we are at once faced by several serious linguistic difficul¬ 
ties. He reads A. as Bhage Aeho ehhomdMse . interpreting it 
as ‘ £ His gracious Majesty Aja, king of the land JJ . Here we 
have three masculine stems in a in the nominative case, two of 
which end in e and one in <5, which is manifestly impossible, 
Perhaps Mr. Jayaswal is mistaken in the vowel of Aeho, 
for the ink-impressions do not confirm his reading of 5. An 
even greater difficulty arises in the supposed change of j to oh in 
the name Aeho, while on the other hand the soft consonants are 
retained in bhage and dime. The alteration of soft to hard 
consonants is characteristic of Pais'achi and Chulika-Pais'aehi, 
which were never spoken near Patna, Mr. Jayaswal quotes 
two alleged examples, one from Pali and the other from an 
As'okan edict; but they are disputable, and even if they be 
admitted they are too sporadic to justify the change in the name 
of the king side by side with [unchanged consonants in his 
epithets. To escape this difficulty, it may be suggested that the 
king's real name is Acha, and this was afterwards sanskritized 
by Pauranic writers into Aja. This is conceivable ; but it would 
be unfortunate for Mr. J ayaswaFs general hypothesis, for if the 
statue is that of a king whose real name is Acha, it does not 
follow by any means that this Acha is the legendary Aja, In¬ 
cidentally I may point out that Acha is a good Dra vidian name, 
hough I cannot see any way to bring it into the inscription. 
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Mr. JayaswaFs reading of the Second inscription is open to 
the same objection. He wishes to read it as Sapa-hhate Vat a* 
Vamdi, understanding it to mean “ Of complete empire, Varta- 
Nandi Jj . He defends sap a, as a derivative from sarva, by 
comparing the Pali pajdpati , which is more than disputable. 

3. It may however be questioned whether Mr. JayaswaFs 
readings are quite correct. 

In inscription A. the characters seem to me to be 

; as to their interpretation I venture no opinion. 
The third character a is not of an early type ; it is more like the 
a which appears about 150 b. c. (compare Biihler, Pal., PI. II, 
Cols. 18—21, 24). Next comes a ch of a distinctly late type j 
hardly anything like it is found until the Kusbanas (Biihler 
III, col. 3f£.) and the Turfan fragments (of. plates in Kgh 
Preuss-Turfan Expeditionen, : Kleinere Sanskrit■'Texle, Heft 1). 
It is not clear to me whether a vowel 5 is attached to the ch, as 
I have already said. The next character is chh ; Mr. Jayaswal 
appears to have found an o attached to it, of which no trace 
appears in the ink-impressions. The sixth character is rightly 
read by him as ni ; but it maybe added that the shape of 
the n somewhat resembles that of the Kushanas (Biihler, 
III, col. 3f and the Turfan fragments. The next letter 
Mr. Jayaswal takes to be dhl. But no dk of this shape is 
to be found in any early inscription, and on the other hand 
it is remarkably like v, especially the kind of d found in 
records of the second century b.c. (Biihler, II, cols. 20—22). 
The last character is certainly Jce. This form of i is developed 
from the type with straight horizontal bar found at Bhattiprolu 
and belonging to about 200 b.c. or later (Biihler, II, cols. 15, 
18—22), the straight bar gradually becoming curved ; we bave 
an exact parallel in the inscription on the statue of Ivanishka, 
The h here is therefore midway between the types of 200 b.c. 
and those of the age of Kapishka. 

Inscription B. is beset with even more difficulties. Mr. Jay¬ 
aswal reads the beginning as mpa-khate, 1 which is dialectically 
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objectionable ; moreover, there is no letter at all like s. Mr, 
Jcbn Allan, who has carefully studied the ink-impressions with 
me, suggests that instead of sapa we should read yn, and this 
suggestion is fully justified by the ink-impressions ; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for Mr. Jayaswal, the ya which we would read is the 
ya of the Kushana period. The next [two letters are apparently 
/da and to, (I find no trace of a vowel e in the latter) ; and 
I may note that, the Idia is more like the type of Mathura 
(Biihler, II, col. 20) than that of any very early record. The 
next is probably „va, and the next seems to be ta. Then comes 
a character which is very instructive, narn written with a 
short stumpy n with the anu&vara placed directly over the shaft 
of the n t exactly as in the Kushana type, and like nothing else 
one early records. Lastly comes a d, which may or may not 
have a vowel i ; the ink-impression is not decisive on the point. 

To sum up the result of this epigraphic study : the name 
of Aja does not appear in inscription A. ; the inscription B. 
has indeed four syllables which may without violence he read as 
fata Nandi , a name which might he sanskritized as Varta-Nancli 
but as the Puranas say nothing at all about a king called Varta- 
Nandi, Mr. JayaswaPs effort to identify his Vata-Namdi with 
the Puranic Nandivardhana must he pronounced a failure ; and ? 
the type of writing points to a Mauryan date at the earliest 
and probably is considerably later, 

(III) 

Mr. JayaswaPs reply. 

I am beholden to Dr. Y. Smith for having studied the 
question himself and for having brought it to the notice of 
European scholars. His opinion on matters of Hindu art and 
history is entitled to greatest weight, and I am fortunate to 
have his endorsement of my results on the study of the two 
statues. I am not a little thankful to Dr. Barnett as - well who 

I I uulors j ml that lie would new read sab a ; bat the ink-impression shows 
-that this is quite unjustified. 


Saisunaka Inscriptions ( Plate l) 


Tracing of letters, original size, from paper-casts. 

PREPARED BY MR. BISHUN SWARUP. 
SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER. EASTERN CIRCLE. B A O. 




M. M. Haraprasad Shastri's eye-copy 


Mr. Green's eye-copy 

OF DISPUTED LETTERS 
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has given so much consideration to the inscriptions and their 
interpretation. Ilis objections afford an opportunity for going 
still deeper into the problems and they help us in arriving at, 
or at any rate near, the final solution. I have re-examined the 
whole question and the letters on the statues with reference to 
the criticisms of Dr. Barnett. I shall essay to answer his 
objections and shall also mention new facts bearing on the 
question which I have come across in consequence of or during 
the controversy. 

I nmst also thank here Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri who gave several hours to the study of the letters on 
the stone. It is only an immediate scrutiny of the inscriptions 
which can give a sure basis for conclusions. No paper- 
impression can bring to clear light the difficult lettering in all 
its detail. Here the testimony of a savant of Mr. Shastrr’s 
position is invaluable as scholars abroad cannot physically see 
tne monuments. 

We have now the further advantage of the testimony of 
Mr. Green, the stone expert. To bring about finality in the 
controversy as to the actual forms of the disputed letters and the 
interrelation between the letters and the drapery lines, I thought 
of obtaining the independent judgment of a techinical expert 
in stone who would examine the letters as mere incisions and 
trace their forms according to his technical knowledge of the 
chisel. Dor this purpose I sought the help of Messrs. Martin 
& Co. of Calcutta, the well-known firm of architects and 
engineers, who very kindly asked Mr. E. Green, their expert in 
charge of the construction of the Victoria Manorial, to examine 
the lines and letters on the statues and give his professional 
opinion. The result of his examination is published along with 
his drawings of the letters in controversy. (See Note below?) 
I also give a tracing of the letters, in full size, kindly prepared 
by Mr. Bishun Swarup, Superintending Engineer, Patna, from 
paper casts of the inscriptions. 

Dr. Barnett questions my assertion that the finishing touch 
to the statues was given after the letters had been engraved. 
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Mr. Green's examination proves conclusively that the -letters on 
the statue of x4ja had been drawn and cut before the drapery 
lines. This is abundantly clear even in the relief impression 
published in the Journal s e, for instance, the broken character 
of the lines between the matt an of tii and the next letter. 
Where the drapery lines coincided with the- lettering the letter- 
portion has been redeepened and consequently bears a lower 
level than the drapery line and other portions of the letters. 
In the other inscription, on that of Yata Nandi, the lines and 
the lettering were chalked out together. This is proved by the 
fact that the drapery line No. 4 (counted from the bottom) 
coming against the curved body of the first letter, stops 
absolutely just against it. 1 In this record also both deep and 
shallow levels in the same letters occur, the deep portions being 
the result of the method of distinguishing letter-forms from 
drapery lines. The bend of the line over the head of letters v 
and t and its higher altitude over the vertical bar of S indicate 
the contemporary existence of the letters and their influence 
on the drawing and cutting of the drapery lines just above the 
letters. The result is that both inscriptions are contemporary 
with the construction of the statues. The letters are not placed 
“upon " the lines (as Dr. Barnett says); they hang from the 
line. Placing of letters on lines is the system of European 
scripts, not Indian. “ The accurate way in which the letters are 

. * ' i 

placed upon the cross-lines 5 ' leads, if to any, to the conclusion 
that those lines were accurately placed below the lettering. 

The decision of this point has a tremendous hearing on the 
question of the age of the script. No responsible scholar can 
allege that these statues are post-Mauryan. The dated technique 
of Asokan and Sungan monuments and the wide difference 
between the two will compel any art critic to place our 
statues before the S'ungau times. The same will be the eon- 

Mahamaliopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri thinks that the line is recommenced 
after a break on the other side of the curve which gives to the arm of the letter 
the appearance of an arrow-head. He has therefore omitted the lower part of tl e 
arrow-head m his drawing (compare his drawing with Mr. Bishun Swarup S 
sketch!. The "break of the drapery line is absolute in any case. 
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elusion of an unbiased observer who bas observed both the 

«e 

Parkbam and' the Patna images. The Parkham is the only 
monument which comes in line with the art and the material 
of the Patna images and the Parkbam bears an inscription in a 
known script which has been declared to be Maury an (Vogel* 
Catalogue of Mathura Museum, p, 83. “It has an inscrip¬ 
tion in Maurya Brahmi ’*). It is thus impossible to assign a. 
post-Mauryaa age to the statues as statues. Hence Hr. Spooner, 
and I understand also Sir J. Marshall, are of decided opinion 
that the statues are old (Mauryan )\ Epigraphists thus have to- 
face the fact that the statues are at any rate not later than the 
Mauryan period. At l the same time, their preconceived ideas 
lead them to think that the script of the inscriptions is late. 
They as well as archaeologists are consequently forced to postulate 
that the statues are old but the inscriptions later and, subsequent. 
But the real situation is- that if the statues are not post-Mauryan 
the inscriptions cannot be post-Mauvyau, both being simultane¬ 
ous and contemporary in execution. The statues hearing the 
sc Mauryan polish ” and “ Mauryan art 33 hear inscriptions 
which are not of the Mauryan script. Then what is their 
script ? 

Before entering into the question of p llseography I would take 
up the serious linguistic difficulties 33 proposed by Hr. Barnett. 
He objects to the change of j into eh (Acho = Ajo) in an inscrip¬ 
tion coming from Patna as the change is a Paisa chi characteristic- 
and the Paisachi country is the North-Western Frontier (Grier¬ 
son, Z D.M.G., 46, 49 ; J.R.A.S., 19 L3, 711). I had admitted 

1 Professor Poacher writes As fco the Patna statues, I have no hesitation 
in telling yon that I would,, from the point of view of their artistic treatment, 
ascriba them to the second century u.c., and from the analogy o£ the Parkham 
and Bharhut images, identify them as yakahas, that comes to sziy that I sk ire the 
common opinion prevailing on the subject,”- At the same time the learned Profes¬ 
sor admits that the judgment is open to revision :— tr 02 course, I admit that this 
judgment, as every human one, is open to revision.” I agree wibh the Professor 
thit before we revolutionize all our ideas about the history of Indian Art positive 
proof should oome forward. This proof can be afforded, in my humble opinion, 
by a solution of the inscriptions to the complete satisfaction of epigraphists. 
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this characteristic but demurred to its being- exclusive to 
Paisachi. 1 Two examples given by me in support of the change 
in non-Paisachi areas are regarded by the learned Doctor as “ dis¬ 
putable One of them is vrach=vraj { Asoka) and the other, 
joachana (Pali literature). Taking vraj, to show that no room 
for dispute really exists, I quote a sutra of the Prakrit Grammar 
Trahrita-Manjarl where it is expressly recognized “ cho 
vrajanritgoh 33 (YII. 44, page 117, ed. Nirnaya Sagara). For 

the second example, I beg to refer to Muller’s Grammar 
of the Pali Language, p. 38 (1834), where to exemplify 
the process of “ hardening of a soft consonant ”, i.e., the 
Paisachi process, Muller gives (c packet! ,J (pra-aj), and 
pdchana. Here in the inscription the change is similarly in a j. 
Another point of objection is that the change is too sporadic to 
justify the- change in the name of the king side by side with 
unchanged consonants. But phonetic laws make no distinction 
between names of kings and gods and names of commoners and 
animals. If there is a law of sporadic change it may choose any 
victim. Take for instance the Paisachi changes in the very 
name of the mighty Kubera on tbe Bharhut railing as Iiupira 
(L. B. I. 794) while side by side other letters enjoy immunity 
from this vulgar profanity. Similarly see Bhagapatcl for B ha gel- 
va’.a at Amaravati (L.B.I.1271). Here is hag a is free like Bhtige 
in our inscription. Take again the commoner Fit it r a for Virlhura 
and the animal Mitgapahigct { = pan/ckiya) at Bharhut; also see 
Mahliadevct — Mag/iadeva in the Jataka (J.R.A.S, 1912, p. 406). 
These amongst numerous are all cases of Paisachisms outside the 
Paisachi jurisdiction, and sporadic, side by side, with unchanged 
consonants. Dr. Barnett’s objection to the change of v into p 
in sapah similarly answered. See examples given by Muller at p. 
32 {ldpa/ = la,va } paidp&ti — prajdvati } p(ila,pct~palava } chhdpa — 
7=zsdva 3 Sapadana=Savadana, Supana=suvana, dog, dhopana= 
dhovanaj. See also Erapato for Airavata at Bharhut (L.B.I,752). 

1 c The change of jf into ch which later Prakrit Grammarians regard as 
characteristic of tho 2?orth-Western dialect, is known to the official Pali 
J.B.O.R.S., V, p. 102. 
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All these are sporadic changes side by side with nnhardened con¬ 
sonants. Inscriptions prove that nowhere was the strict or ideal 
Prakrit of the grammarian spoken. Prakrita or vulgar tongue 
had its own way when Prakrit languages were alive. There are 
forms and changes in the very names of kings and rulers in 
official records which followed the convenience of the tongue of 
populace or idiosyneracies of individual scribes and engravers 
and not the philological laws of grammarians. How gramma¬ 
rians - ’ phonetics was at a discount may be seen from Brilidsvali- 
mitra and BaJiasatimifra, one appearing in a near relative's record 
and the other on coins, the original of the two being one and 
the same Brihaspatimitra; Gudapkctra, Gadaphara, Gudap/iarna, 
all on the coins of the same Gondophares, Mdlavam Jrtya, and 
Malavahna J ay a (C.M. 172) on coins of the same time and people 
are examples of popular phonetics of the tongue as against iron 
phonetics of books. Ramains prove that it was the former which 
ruled in every-day life and not Vararuehi and Pisehel. In these 
circumstances it is enough for my position to show from 
literature and stone that changes of j into eh and v into p did 
take place in Magadha and that the so-called Paisachisms were- 
not confined to the Pais'acha country. 

The remaining linguistic question raised by Dr. Barnett is 
about the nominative endings in Bha-ge, Acho and ehhonulhlse. 
This situation he considers (t manifestly impossible 33 . He seems 
to think that every ease-ending should have followed either 
what the grammarian calls the ardha-Magadkl e-ending or the 
Magadhi o-ending. To see that the situation far from being im¬ 
possible, is very common, take instances in Asoka's inscriptions : 
“Satiyaputo Kelalapnto Tcmbapamni Jimliyoye 33 at Kalsi, tc ra- 
juho pradesike ” at Skahbazgarbi (against rdjujee cha prdeles ike 
at Girnar), at Shahhazgaxhi in section X “ D e vana priye 33 and 
then " Devanam priyo, 33 in section XI dhramasamstave dhrama- 
samvibhago (against dliammasamstavo va dhammasetmvibhago of 
Girnar), Bevdnampriye at Girnar in the beginning of section XII 
while a few words after Devtlnamplyo and throughout 3 piyo> 
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and endings in o in other eases ; again at Shahbazgarhi, XIII 
line 8 u Amhiyoko Turamaye nama ... Alikamdaro 33 where out 
of the five Greek names Turamaya ends in e (against the Girnar 
Turmayo) while two end in o. In view of’ the evidence of 
actual usage from stone all notions of Prakrit grammar to the 
contrary have to be given up, and it cannot be alleged that the 
occurrence of a masculine o-ending l form side by side with 
e-ending forms is manifestly impossible. 

Actio, Ache, or Acha will, however, denote one and the same 
name and the occurrence of any will support me equally. It is 
important that Dr. Barnett takes Achaas a proper name. I fail 
to see why it should be against my hypothesis if.it is conceded (for 
the sake of agument) that Acha was the real name (and Dravidian 
if you Ike) and Aja a sanskritization. How does it affect the 
question of identification ? To call the Puranic Aja “ legendary 93 
is to beg the whole question in issue. "When the vast majority 
of the names of Puranic list, from Bimbisara downwards, hare 
been confirmed by inscriptions, coins' or independent literature,, 
when names both before and after Aja are proved and have had 
to be treated as historic al, how can we pick out one and call it. 
legendary ? 

It would be convenient here to discuss Dr,. Barnettes 
assertion that the Pur anas say nothing about a king called Varta 
Nandi. Now let us review the whole situation. He admits 
that there is Nandi Vardhana in the Puranas, There were two 
royal houses in the time of the Buddha and Maha-Vira with 
reference to whose regnal years the Buddhists, and Jai ns date the 
great events in their early ecclesiastical history. These were the 
Magadhd and the Avanti (Qjjain) houses. The Kingdom of 
A vanti lasted, from Pradyota (a contemporary of the Buddha 
and Bimbisara) to Ajaka or Aja 1 and Nandi Vardhana, for 138 
or 128 years (Pargiter pp. 18, 19 ; J.B.O.B.S., I, 108.) Prom 
Bimbisara up to the end of Udayi 111 years, and that of his 
successor Nandivardhana the Ajeya, 151 years passed in the 
Magadha line according to the text of Mr. Pargiter (pp. 68, 69). 

'-....-■.■. — -.■I. —— ■■ 'ui'' ...» ... . — r - ■ - j-,'-,- '■ ■■ ■ ' ■■ - 

* Pargiter, P.T.,p. ] 9. 
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This is thus evident that the two Nandfvardhanas are 

* 

undoubtedly contemporaries and that the Avanti dynasty came 
to an end in the time of ^isunaka Nandi-Vardhana Ajeya 
of Magadha and Nandi-Vardhana, son of Jja, of Avanti. The 
Nandi-Vardhana of the Avanti list, apart from being a contem¬ 
porary of the Nandi-Vardhana of Magadha, is expressly called 
a ^i^unaka {Ekd-vimSat sama raj yam Aiakasya (V. Br., Yi. 
— Suryakas tu } M.) bliavis hyati 3is'unakah nripas trimSat tatsuto 
Handivardhanah ) in one of the two oldest manuscripts of the 
Matsya Purana which is dated 1729 (Wilson 21, Bodleian). In 
view of the reading of the Jones Manuscript of the Vayu, charac¬ 
terized by Mr. Pargiteras u very valuable ” “ A jakah sa karishyati'* 
it will he Ajaka who is called a Si&maka by the Matsya manu¬ 
script. In either case, Nandi Vardhana being called the son of the 
former, if one is a tfisunaka both have to be taken as $isunakas. 
This is confirmed by the readings of other manuscripts and by the 
Jain records. The latt er place after Palaka and 80 years the 
Nandas of Magadha. Palaka was the son of Pradyota according 
to the Puranas which place one more successor (Visakhayujja) 
before Aja; and Palaka and Visakhayupa have 74 years 
between them (Pargiter, p. 68). 1 In other words, the Jains 
count the Magadha rule in Avanti with or in the reign of the 
Aja of the Puranas 3 It should be remembered that the Puranas 
have dealt with the Pradyota family in the Magadha list as 
a sort of footnote. For a long time they had been lost 

l , 

amongst and mistaken for Magadha kings. I believe it was in 

tbe “S'aisunaka Chronology ^ published in the first number of 

this Journal and in Mr. Pargiter's Text that the Avanti list 
was separated for the first time. In separating them I saw 
and pointed out the identity of the two Nandivardhanas. 

x Puranas : Jains : 

Pradoyta 

Palaka, 24. >74 Palaka, 60 years. 

Visakhayiipa, 50. ) 

Nandivardhana ] Pandas of Magadha. 

9 Aj»- is given Si years in Avanti by the Puranas. 
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The point is that the S'isunakas and the Pradyotas are read 
together. Now the Jones manuscript of the Yayu (called 
e Yayu by Pargiter) which is a unique document giving a very 
early version ol the Yayu, closes the Avanti kings with Ajaka 
(Pargiter, p. 18), it does not give Nandivardhana and the 
total, and it reads immediately the line which is given by 
Mr. Pargiter as the first line of the next (the [S'isunaka) list; 
hatva tea ham y a Sail kritsnam Sisunako bhavishyati | “having 
destroyed completely their glory he will be a S 'isunaka 33 . It reads 
this line exactly as I had proposed it to be read as an emenda¬ 
tion (J.B.O.E.S., I, 108). Several manuscripts of the Matsya 
(Pargiter’s K) as well omit Nandivardhana and read the line 
quoted above after Ajaka (spelt as S iky aka). The result is that 
some manuscripts close the Avanti kingdom with Aj.aka, calling 
him a S'is'unaka and some with his son Nandivardhana calling 
him a Sisunaka. Then again, the Asiatic Society edition of the 
"V ayu and all other editions of that Parana unanimously' 
call the son of Ajaka of Avanti Yarti Yardhana 1 , It 
is thus definite that Yarti Yardhana, son of Ajaka or Aja, 
and Nandi Yardhana, son of Ajaka or Aja, denote one and the 
same king. At the same time no one would suggest that 
Yarti can be a misreading for Nandi. Varti and Nandi have 
therefore to be taken as double designations, either one as 
a Yiruda and the other a personal name, or both as personal 
names. 

Now let us take up the consideration of Yardhana. The 
Puranas alternatively call Nandi Yardhana, "Nanda Vardhana". 
The Bkagavata MS. dated 1407 reads Nanda. Mr. Pargiter 
describes this manuscript as cc generally accurate 33 and “ very 
valuable JJ , The Puranas giving 100 years collectively to the 
“Nandas 33 3 count from Nandivardhana, like the Jains 
(J.B.O.R.S., Y, 98). The Jain author Hemachandra calls 
the successor of Udayi H Nanda^'’ only. He does not use 

1 Onlj two .manuscripts o£ unknown dateB used by the editor of the Asiatic 
Society edition and one by that of the Anand&srama edition give dff’rent 
readings Vardhi and Elrti which arc manifestly.e^sy misreadings. 
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Vardhana. Vardkam is, again, used by the Puranic 
winters ( Vishnu) in case of As'oka (A sokavardhana) while we 
know from inscriptions that Vardhana was no part of his 
na me. It has therefore to be taken as a title in the Puranic 
writers 1 . In view of the ff Namda ,J and “ Nandas 33 of the 
Jains and Puranas and the use of Vardhana with As'oka, 
I am entitled to treat Vardhand as a title used by the 
Puranas to distinguish Nandi from other Nandas. We thus 
get Nandi and Varti alone as names, personal and Viruda, 
or alternative. 

In face of these facts, in the existence of the indisputable 
Varti Vardhana and Nandi Vardhana as denoting one and the 
same king, can it be said that <c the Puranas say nothing at 
all about a king called Varta 2 Nandi 31 and that <e Mr. Jayas- 
waPs effort to identify his 3 Vata Nandi with Puranic Nandi- 
varshana must be pronounced a failure'” ? We find Simuka (or 
its misreadings) in the Puninis but oot the other name Satava- 
hana, while below his statue we have <e Simuka Satavahano 33 
( Biihler, A.S.W.I., 4. ) Does any one doubt the identifica¬ 
tion of Simuka Satavahana with the first king of the Puranic 
Andhras ? In the Puranas we have only As 'oka. in the Ceylonese 
chronicle “ Priyadarsana , 33 and in inscriptions discovered op to 
this time, Asoka or Priyadarsin. Will the identification be chal¬ 
lenged if we found in future As'oka Priyadarsi together ? The 
Orissi MSS. have only either the Viruda or personal name 
of king3 and now in inscriptions both are found together. Are the 
identifications of those kings to be doubted ? 

For my thesis it would have been enough to find Aja or Ajaka 
and his son Nandi* Vardhana even in the Avanti list with the ex¬ 
press mention about one of them to he a S'is'unaka, In addition 
to that we have the identification confirmed by the S'is'unaka 
list. Nandi Vardhana in the Magadha list is the successor of 

1 Compare also the use of Vardhana joined on to Harsha. 

2 Vafca may equally represent Varta or Varti. 

3 Also Dr. Barnett's as ho admits that it may be read without violence as 
Vata Nandi, 
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Udayi according 1 to all the Putana3 except the Bhagavata. The 
latter gives in place of Udayi “Ajaya*'’ and calls Nandivardhana 
“Ajeya J k To any one who knows Sanskirt Grammar it is evi¬ 
dent that a patronym Kjeya can only be formed from Aja and 
therefore the preceding form “ Ajaya” is to be regarded as corrupt. 
This was clear to Dr. Barnett 'and he has not questioned the 
Puranic existence of Aja alleged by me. This seems to have 
been clear to Mr. Pargiter who in giving-the reading Ajaya said, 
“ but 1 see note 38 ”, and note 38 runs : f ‘Bh ( the Bhagavata ) 
gives him (Nandivardhana.) the patronymic Ajeya. It has been 
however questioned in the pages of the Indian Antiquary 
(1919, page 35) and as the objection has the tacit support 
of Mr. Bhandarlcar, the Sar skrit knowing editor, I may be per¬ 
mitted a short digression to deal with it. It has-been boldly 


asserted there that Aja does not exist in the Si/unaka list “ as 
one may satisfy himself by looking at Pargiter’s Parana I ext, 


pages 20—22 The objector derives “Ajeva " from “ Ajaya 

/t if n *1 D (r AU h'nih - T- ’ * * */ * • .t ■ 




via 


?]eya 


for both in his opinion mean “invincible 
But a derivative suffix is not attached io the meaning but 
to the word itself. Similarly it is elementary enough that 
iaddhita suffixes are added to a noun and not to a Vise slum a 
as Ajeya is (verbal adjective). The form Ajeya here in the 
S ais'unaka and*'; Aja and A jatca in the Avanti list prove beyond 
controversy that the other name of Udayi is to be read as 
Aja or j A3 aka in place of'the reading '“Ajaya,”, 

The question of readings and palaeography may be discussed 


now. Dr. Barnett reads the Aja inscription as Bhage Anita 
cllanlvike, against my reading Bit age Acho chhomdue. The 
material difference is about the last word, and there too 
it is narrowed down to the last two letters and the vowel 
mark in the first one. In the second inscription he agrees 
with my reading Fata Nandi and agrees with me in treat¬ 
ing it as a proper name. Acha also, as I have pointed 
ont already, he regards as a proper name. I have thus the 


■—■ ■ ■ — . . . I. .... . 

1 Ifcalicizaticm is by xae r 
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good fortune of having his endorsement as to the names, 
the most material portions of the inscriptions. If I have 
succeeded in' establishing the equation between Acha and Aja 
and the existence of Varta Nandi in the Puranas the material 
controversy is over. I shall, however, try by my further 
submissions to satisfy Dr. Barnett on the remaining and minor 
differences as well. 

The difference with regard to the reading of the second 
inscription is limited to the first two letters only which 
he reads as y and I as sapa, rather sad a. There is no 
substantial difference, in the reading of the next two letters: 
his Khafa against my Khale ( in either case the meaning remain¬ 
ing the same) : 

Dx. Barnett: yakhata Vata Nandi. 

Javaswal: Sabakhate Vata Nandi. 

We must take into consideration the fact that the differ¬ 
ing versions “ yakhata 33 aud “ chhamvike” give no meaning. 
Dr. Barnett has admitted this in dealing with the latter 
and he offers no interpretation of yakhata as well b 
On the other hand my interpretation of the disputed 
passages/ as I read them, (chhonidhis'e, “ king of the land ”, 
“ saba-khata ”, sarva-kbatra, “ of complete empire ”) has not 
been challenged. 

To take the question of vowel marks. The inscriptions 
are most difficult to reproduce in impression, and I selected 
•only those copies for reproduction which gave the majority 
■of letters in good relief. I could get no single copy 
in which all the letters had come out satisfactorily. On 
receipt of Dr. Barnettes criticism I have re-examined the 
stone and I find the top line deeper on the ch and elk 
which indubitab ly indicates the o-matra. These are the only 
two o-marks in the inscription and in both eases they gre 

* . i • ^~*™**mm»*+ 

1 The attempt to make a oka chka—alcshaya, (Indian Antiquary, 19X9, page 28) 
need not be considered. Any one knowing Sanskrit and Prakrit will not 
entertain it eyon for a Second* 
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missed by Dr. Barnett; as tbe matra assumes tbe form of 
a straight horizontal line and inclines to get submerged in 
the drapery line. But in fact the marks are very, very clear 
on the stone. 

Since the above was written Mr. Green, the expert, and Maha- 
mahopadkyaya Haraprasad Shastri h tve examined the incisions. 
Both gentlemen find the incision on the top of the letters decisive. 
Further, the letters of the inscription have been kindly traced 
for us by Mr. Bishun Swamp, Superintending Engineer, 
Eastern Circle, Bihar and Orissa, from paper cast impressions. 
Tbe eye-copies prepared by Mr. Shastri and Mr. Green and the 
tracing by Mr. Bishun Swarup would convince Dr. Barnett 
of the existence of the vowel marks in question. With o-mark 
the eh is to he read as cho and the third letter as chhonl , '‘land", 
not chhani, the meaningless. In the other inscription as to tbe 
vowel mark on t , Mr. Shastri savs that it has to be read either as 
o or a (not e as I had proposed) and I accept this and read it with 
him as to (k’vato). The markon the top of kh is disregarded by 
the \fabarnahopadhyaya as I had done, for the reason that it is 
not connected with the letter. The revision from khate to 
kkato, though it does not affect the meaning, is important for 
the sake of accuracy, and I thank Dr. Barnett for being its 
indirect cause. 

The next letter after chhonl, Dr. Barnett takes to be v 
against my dh. Be says that it is remarkably like v of the second 
century b c. and refers to Mathura aud Hathigumpha. I am 
reproducing these w's side by side with the letter in question 
and an undisputed v from our present inscriptions. The v’s which 
Dr. Barnett cites differ materially from our letter. Then, 
if the letter with slightly curved sides and a long neck bar on 
the other statue is v, and we ai*e unanimous that it is v t then the 
triangle without any such neck can hardly be the same letter in 
the script of the inscriptions in question. If we had no example 
of v in the inscriptions Dr. Barnett's proposal would have 
stood on an arguable basis. But when we have in the inscrip¬ 
tions an undoubted v } it would be inadmissible to read the dis- 
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puted letter as v. The only other possible reading of the letter is 
dh as it is evident from a comparison with known dk’s which 
I am reproducing. And it is dh which gives a meaning not v. 
Taking it as a dh- form, if we compare it with the Kalsi and 
Bhattiprolu forms we at once see its old character. The 
latter two with cursive tendency are the same form only topsy=» 
turvy, a phenomenon well known in the development of early 
Brahml. The right form (as opposed to the Kalsi head-down) 
descends in the archaic hr e< retrograde ,} scripts of Western India, 
e.g. at Nanaghat ( 150 b.c., see reproduction ) and Nasik 
( Biihler A.R.W.D., IY, 72) and earlier at Girnar ( As'oka ) 

( see the reproduced letter). 

As to the reading of the first two letters of the other ins¬ 
cription, the top horizontal bar to the right-hand diagram ( see 
the drawings by Mr. Shastri and Mr. Green and the tracing from 
the impression by Mr. Bishun Swarup ) excludes conclusively 
the possibility of taking the left-hand figure ( my s') as the 
right hand part of a Kushana y. It can only be a h or p, rather 
b than p, as corrected by Mr. Banerji. The initial part thus left 
•to itself cannot be any letter but a S, either cerebral or dental 
\ see comparison with Sh in the plate ). The deepening at 
base stops below the first vertical bar of b, thus separating it 
from the previous letter. The proximity of the two letters 
may be compared with that in A oho in the other inscription 
where two letters come even in closer contract. Then also 
the two letters sab a would, if taken as one letter, cover double the 
area of any single letter in the inscription, and would make the 
reading (//ahkata) nonsensical. 7 in any case is out of question 
in view of the top horizontal to the two parallel verticals. 

To come to palaeography, I submit that Dr. Barnett is wrong 
in calling our ch a late type. Dr. Barnett has followed Buhler's 
method and opinion in determining the age of letters. But Biihler 
himself 1 regards this type of ch } what I described as a oh with 

a 

1 References are to the translation of Biihler’s Indian Paleography by 
Dr. Pleefc, i.A. 33. 
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perpendicular line produced independently of tlie lower body, as 
the most archaic. My characterization of the ch probably would 
have been better understood if I had cited the example of the 
Bhattiprolu eh or employed the popular description of Biihler—* 
“ the tailed ch 33 (I. P. p. 13). The ch of our inscription is 
found at Bhattiprolu in the Dravidi variety of Brahmi. About 

this eh Biihler says thus u three signs c {ch),j and s, .. 

are more archaic than those of the Asoka edicts and of the 
Bran coin'’'’. Out of these three letters, the s referred to by 
Biihler occurs also, as I shall presently show, on one of 
our statues ; j is unfortunately absent. Now the conclusion 
which is derived by Biihler is that (t the Dravidi alphabet 
separated from the main stock of the Brahmi long before 
the Eran coin was struck, at the latest fifth century B. c. 33 
I also regard this ch as oldest but on the theory that greater 
effort and larger' number of strokes prove higher antiquity in 
evolution, our ch requiring greater strokes and effort, the 
Asoka ch being written in practically one flourish without 
lifting off the pen. 

The statues were found here in Patna, not in the Dravidi 
country of Madras Presidency. If here at Patna we find in 
a script the Dravidi Brahmi letters on which Biihler bases his 
theory, can any one who accepts Biihler’s theory resist the 
conclusion that the Patna script must be dated "at the latest 
in the fifth century b. c/ J , that is, the period before which the 
separation between the Southern and Northern Brahmi took 
place? And it is the fifth century b.c. date that ' I claim 
for the statues and their script. To give visual demonstntion 
I am reproducing the ch of the statue and ch ’s from Bhattiprolu. 
I reproduce the southern s also along with our s- The southern 
s with crossbar has been read by Biihler as sh, As he has 
shown, it cannot be the dental s, for a separate sign for it is 
found all along in the Bhattiprolu inscriptions. It can he 
therefore either the palatal or lingual s. The palatal occurs on 
the crystal at Bhattiprolu but the script of that, as Biihler 
admits, is “ ordinary Brahmi 33 ( p. 38 ), Biihler could have read 
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his each and every DravidI s occurring at Bhattiprolu as / in place 
of sh without the"least phonetic objection and without having 
the necessity of saying that * e it can only be doubted whether s 
(=sh) has been put erroneously for £ as often in the Jaina ins¬ 
criptions from Mathura 33 (p. 38). In any ease the point is not 
material for our controversy, for s and £ and sh are promiscuously 
employed in Prakrit inscriptions, and as Biihler says the signs 
for the three differed very little iu shape and were evidently 
derived and differentiated from one original. Now the shape of 
what I read as £ should be compared with the DravidI s with the 
crossbar? {£ or sh.) It should be also compared with £ of ordinary 
Brahmi along with the proposed forms of decay (development) 
■shown in dotted lines in the plate. In placing the history of 
the letter I cite also two letters from the cairn pottery characters 
amongst which a number of Brahmi letters have been identified by 
Mr. Yazdani. 1 The cairn letters not only supply us with a pro- 
totype for our £ but also for our bh. This latter Dr. Barnett has 
read with me as hh and he has not declared it to be later. But 
nowhere else in the whole range of Indian epigraphy is bh found 
without the vertical bar. Now, I say it is a bh, and it is 
accepted. If I show that it occurs in monuments older—older 
by centuries than Asoka-’s—and nowhere else later, it ought to be 
also accepted that we have in the letter another sure proof of an 
ancient date. Nobody will question the d ite of the cairns. The 
granite slaves of the coffins, shown to me in situ by Dr. Hunt 
of Secunderabad, are so old that they crumble to touch. Like¬ 
wise if you put your finger on the pottery bearing the writing 
you can bore a hole and put your finger through. Again, for 
those who believe in Biihler’s theory of a Semitic origin of 
Brahmi I cite a Semitic b which again is an exact parallel of 
our statue bh. Whatever the origin of Brahmi and cairn 
writing, our bh form is far, far older than Asoka, judged either 
from the cairn type or the Semitic prototype. It goes 

1 Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions, 1917, p. 10 ; Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, 1917, 
p. 57. 
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back to tlie period prior to the differentiation of the Northern 
and Southern scripts of Brahmi. In the north the vertical 
bar evolved to ’the right and in the south to the left, very 
probably in the way as shown in the diagram on the plate 
attached. 

We have thus two letters in the Aja inscription about the 
reading of which there is no controversy (6 k and eh) which are 
unquestionably pre-Mauryan and removed from As oka by 
centuries. There is the third letter s which if my reading is. 
accepted, and my reading alone gives a meaning, will have also 
£q be admitted as pre-Mauryan. 

Dr. Barnet!: does not suggest that our chh is late, nor does 
he demur to my assertion about t, t, v and d } in the other 
inscription being old. In fact the v here, even according to 

Bidder's theory, is the oldest form (see his v reproduced in the 

' • ' '% ■ ‘ ■ 

plate). It is oldest also on the basis of my theory, circular and 
oval forms requiring less effort, came later than the straight base 
V. The d-form of our inscription is seldom, if ever, found again 
after As'oka (Delhi). About the form of hh Dr. Barnett is 
mistaken when he says that it is like the type of Mathura, 
(150—100 b.c.), for the, Mathura letter is a triangle while, 
ours is four-sided (see Mr. Green's diagram and other drawings), 
and the body is to the left. Suph a hh was unknown to Indian 
epigraphy up to this .time. Thus the position about the second 
inscription is that four out of the undisputed letters are unques-. 
tionably early and about one further (hh) it is impossible to 
allege a late date for want of a second example. In the first, 
inscription, similarly leaving out the disputed two letters, at 
least four letters out of the remaining six are such which 
Dr. Barnett would not call late o,n his own theory. As to the 
remaining letters I shall presently show that their forms do go. 
to a period beyond As'oka. But even on the basis of admitted 
old .letters the question arises : the statues in age being on the 
evidence of the polish and the Parkham image at least Mauryan 

and the script being un-Mauryan, wbat is,the script in question ? 

__ ‘ . t * 

It may he equally earlier than As'oka or later than As'oka. Bu‘ 
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as we have records from every part of the country in number for 
the period later than As'oka, and to none of the post-Mauryan 
scripts the statue script corresponds,—no script is found where 
the “ tailed ch and barless bh, the crossbar s and the four¬ 
sided H and the four-angled d occur together or occur at all-—■ 
the statue script must necessarily be pre-As 'okan. 

That before Asoka ; s time scripts other than As'okan were in 
existence is proved by positive evidence. That is the evidence 
of the coins of the Akhaemenians current in North-Western 
India, the Persian sigloi. They are the only documents about 
whose pre-As'okan date there is not the least controversy. The 
Persian empire was destroyed in 331 b.c. by Alexander and 
their rale in India had come to an end much earlier, very 
probably about 400 b.c., in the time of Darius JI who lost the 
greater portion of the outlying Persian dominions. Ktesias 
writing about 416-398 b.c. in Persia speaks of the “ Indian 
king }> and Alexander found the Punjab independent. The 
Persian eoins in India thus would be dated between 500 b.c. 
and 400 b.c., or at the latest about 356 b.c. Now what do 
they prove? They completely destroy the theory of Biihler in 
respect of his supposed pre-As'okan development of Bralimi letters. 
According to his theory the sigloi letters ought to have been 
posfc-As'okan by centuries. But the coins are admittedly at 
least a century older than As'oka. Biihler had to concede “ But 
the shape of the characters on the Persian sigloi makes it 
probable that even its (that of Maurya alphabet) more advanced 
forms existed before the end of the Akhaemenian rule in India 
331 b.c. 33 (I.P. 33). Biihler had also to face the occurrence 
of numerous forms in Asokan inscriptions what on his hypo¬ 
thesis—that Brahmi originated from a Semitic script of known 
forms between 800 b.c, and 500 b.c.— -be would treat as later 
by centuries (“ Kusbana, Mathura, Andhra, Abhlra, ;j I. P., 7). 
In view of these facts he said about the (c apparently or really 
advancedtypes and “ modem looking signs from Asoka^s 
edicts ** that— 

The existence of so many local varieties, and of so very numerous cursive 
forms, proves in any case that writing had had a long history in A&oku’s 
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time, and that the alphabet was then in a state of transition. The nse of 
the cursive forms together with archaic ones may possibly be explained by 
the assumption that several, partly more archaic and partly more advanced 
alphabets were simultaneously used during the third century B.c., and that 
the writers, intending or ordered to nse lapidary forms, through negligence 
mixed them with the more familiar cursive letters, as has also happened 
not rarely in later inscriptions. It Is possible to adduce in favour of this 
view the abovementioned tradition of the Drstivada, according to which 
a larger number of alphabets was in use about 300 b.c. The conjecture 
would become a certainty, if it could i be shown that the word seto, ‘the 
white (elephant), 5 which has been added to Dhauli edict VI in order to 
explain the sculpture above themiddleicolumn, was incised at the same time 
ae the preceding edicts. The two characters of seto show the types of the 
Ku§ana and Gupta inscriptions. Though it is difficult to understand that, 
in latex times anybody should have cared to add the explanation of the 
relief, keeping exactly the line of the edict, the possibility of the assumption 
that this was actually done, is not altogether excluded. 

Then again, 

The forms of the Brahml and Dravidi, used during the first 600 years, 
are known at present only from inscriptions on stones, copper-plates, coins, 
seals and rings, and there is only one instance of the use of ink from the 
third or second century b.c. The view of the development of the characters 
during this period is, therefore, not complete. For, in accordance with the 
results of all palmograpbic research, the epigraphic alphabets are mostly 
more archaic than those used in daily life, as the very natural desire to 
employ monumental forms prevents the adoption of modern letters, and as, 
in the case of coins, the imitation of older specimens not rarely makes the 
alphabet retrograde. The occurrence of numerous oursi ve forms together 
with very archaic ones, both in the Asoka edicts and also in later 
inscriptions, clearly proves that Indian writing makes no exception to the 
general rule 

In other words,, the As'oka, letters do not furnish a sure 
criterion toldetermine the age. of the letters actually in use in and 
before As'oka J s time ; in business and daily life they were 
later in form; they were later in form even during the Persian 
rule, a century (if not more) before As'oka ; s time ; and there 
were other scripts current side by side with As'okan and proto- 
As'okan scripts. [This admission is quite enough for my 
purposes. When I sliQw.that there are letters in our inscriptions 
of whichin one, if not in two, are tjie " tailed i} ch and the 
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cross-bar s, we have a definite test agreed upon as proving 
a period before As'oka^s time,; when I show letters the like of 
which have not been found in scripts post-As'okan but about 
the reading of which there is no controversy [bit, kh), and two 
of which are traced back to megalithic remains {bk, a) ; when 
I further show that there are names of two kings on the 
statues and that these inscriptions are contemporary with the 
statues ; when I also show that statues were as a matter of 
fact given to deceased kings and that statues were given soon 
after their demise(Bhasa corroborated by the Kushana and Sata- 
vahana inscribed statues), the occurrence of one or two “ modern 
looking 33 (to quote the word of Biihler) letters will not make 
the statues or inscriptions modern, especially when it is 
conceded that f 'modern looking 33 letters are found in older 
records. But I show presently that even the modern looking 
letter (n) is traced hack in decidedly much older—As'okan and 
pre-As'okan monuments. 

On the standard set up by Biihler to judge of the age of 
scripts, I may be allowed to quote the latest opinion expressed 
in the article on ct Alphabet 33 in the last (eleventh) edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica by an expert on Semitic 
writings who takes an outsiders point of view on Biihler’s 
theory— 

Biihler, on the otheT hand, shows from literary evidence that writing 
was in common nse in India in the fifth, possibly in the sixth century B.c. 
The oldest alphabet must have been the Brahmi lipi, which is found all 
over India. But he rejects Taylor’s derivation of this alphabet from the 
Sabean script, and contends that it is borrowed from the North Semitic. 
To the pedantry of the Hindu he attributes its main characteristics, viz. 

(a) letters made as upright as possible, and with few exceptions equal in 

• 1 

height; (6) the majority o r-the letters constructed of vertical lines, with 
appendages attached mostly at the foot, occasionally at the foot and at 
the top, or (rarely) in the middle, but never at the top alone; (c) at the 
tops of the characters the ends of vertical lines, less frequently straight 
horizontal lines, still more rarely curves or the points of angles opening 
downwards, and quite exceptionally in the symbol ma, two lines rising 
upwards. A remarkable feature of the alphabet is that the letters are hung 
from and do not stand upon a line, a characteristic which, as Buhler notes 
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belongs even to the most ancient manuscripts and toth e Aoka inscriptions 
of tlie tail'd century b. c. When these specially Indian features have been 
allowed for, Buhler contends that the symbols borrowed from the 
Semitic alphabet cm be carried back to the forms of the Phoenician 
andiMoabite alphabets. The proof deals with each symbol separately, as 
might be expected of its author ; it is both scholarly and ingenious, but 
it must he admitted,, not very convincing. 1 Further’ evidence as to the 
early history of this alphabet must be discovered before we can definitely 
decide what its origin maybe. That such evidence will |he forthcoming 
there is little doubt. 

Now, as before in the case of the Piprahwa vase, when that fresh 
evidence has come forward, instead of its questioning Buhler’g 
theory it is itself questioned on the ground that it does not 
accord with that theory. And that is done in face of the shaki¬ 
ness of Riihler J s hypothesis which is practically self-condemned 
when he has to admit that a hundred years (if not more) before 
Asoka J s time letters of what he regards as late characteristics, 
were current. The result is that we are still moving in the circle 
of illusion created by Buhler even when the new evidence offers 
a clue and shows a way out of the labyrinth. 

Let me now take each letter which Dr. Barnett declares to 
be late. The “ a of our inscription is not of an early type; it 
is more like the a which appears about 150 b.c. 5J How do we 
know that it is not of an early type ? The reply I think would 
be that Buhler would say so. According to him the cursive a is 
later in evolution than angular ones and the angular one is 
nearer his aleph of 800 b.c. Known facts militate against 
Dr. Barnett's assertion that our letter is not of the early type. 
If I can show the so-called cursive form in Asoka's a’ s, it cannot 
be said that it is a late type for a letter-form found in Asoka- 
nroves that it did exist in Asoka's time, and no one is entitled 
to say that it did not exist before. I give the cursive form of a 3 
of not one, but three varieties, from Asoka's writings both in the 
North and South, which show its common and established use,. 
I also give the letters referred to by Dr. Barnett. The difference 
between Asoka's cursive rf's and those referred to by Dr. Barnett 

'Tfcalicization ; s mine. 
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Is nil in principle. If he relies on the slight difference in pen¬ 
manship, I can equally say that his forms are as distant from the 
Sais'unaka letter as the As'okan is from the same. The later 


history of a, if it denotes One and the same process of decay, 
indicates that the separation of arms is earlier and their coalescence 


later in evolution. 


The form with coalesced arms is universal in 


post-Maur^an times. The separated formation has been produced 
in separate efforts while the coalesced one without raising off the 
pen. As to the next letter ck I have already pointed out the 
ee tailed 33 character which evidently is nOt noticed by Dr. Barnett. 1 
If he had noticed it there would have been no controversy as to 
its being pre-As'okan, for whether yon follow Bidder or aeCept 
my stroke-effort explanation you Come to the same result. All 
bh 3 s of As'oka and later are drawn in one effort without lifting 
off the pen, while the l Sais'unaka letter is drawn in two separate 
strokes, taking off the pen after drawing down the perpendicular 
line. The next letter n, which Dr. Barnett hesitatingly compares 
with Kushana forms, equally resembles ct somewhat ” the 
bent base n of the Girnar (letter Of As'oka, and the n 
in s alii a niihane of the Piprahwa vase inscription, which 
according to both Buhler 2 and Pleet 3 is older than As oka. 4 
If the bent characteristic is found in a record which according 


to both Biihler and Fleet is earlier than As'oka and it is also 


found in Asoka script, it cannot be said that the n with straight 

.if 

bottom line is older in evolution than that with the bent one. It 


is more probable that the evolution is from a bent to a straight line 
and that the older form reappears or is preserved in the Western 
Und Mathura scripts where the official Mauryan script is rejected 
early. Dealing with the other inscription, it should he noticed 


1 Cunningham noticed it, as his reading ‘ chu* shows. 
a J.R.A.S., 1&98, p. 389. 

8 Ency. Brit. XIV, p. 623:—“From before the time of Asoka we have an 
inscription on a relic vase from a stupa or relic mound at Piprahwa in the Basfci 
district, United Provinces, which preserves the memory of the slaughtered 
kinsoen of Buddha/* 

* J. B. A. S., 1898, p. 339. 
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that tlie hk of Asoka without a body, which is the form in the 
majority, is admittedly much later than the kh with a body 
below. “ Owing to the use of ink the circle at the foot was 
converted into a dot" (Btihler, I. P. 3 p. 13). Even the dot dis¬ 
appears in As'oka's letters. It is not possible to derive a Ha 
with a triangular base from the bare vertical of As'oka's hit, much 
less it is possible to derive a quadrilateral as our letter has got,, 
from either a circle, dot or straight line. The triangular h \ of 
Mathura must be a descendant of an older original which we 
have now got in our letter. Further, a circular base can be derived 
from a quadilateral, but not vice versa. In discussing the n in 
the Nandi inscription Dr. Barnett lays stress upon the letter ; 
(C then comes a character which is very instructive, nafo written 
with a short, stumpy n with the anusvdra placed directly over 
the shaft of the % exactly as in the Kusana type, and like 
nothing else on early recordsDr. Barnett is mistaken as 
to the form of nam. Also his assertion that anusmra is placed 
directly over the shaft of a letter in Kushana times and not 
earlier is incorrect. See for instance the position of the anmvdra 
in Asoka's Mm. Writing on Asoka's letters Biihler also says 
“ finally the anusvdra sometimes stands as is generally the ease 
in later times, above the letter after which it is pronounced 
On the question of a stumpy n also we should note what Biihler 
himself says “ though the shortened letters were by no means' 
'unknown to the writers of Atoka edicts, their constant use for 
epigraphic documents is, to judge from the available materials., 1 
a characteristic of the types of the second and subsequent cenr 
turies" (I.P. p. 33). The quotations I give only go to show the 

; . ‘ ■ ' '' ' ' . /f - ". * ", ■ • • ' 

inconelnsiveness of the argument, and that the eaution of 
Biihler is disregarded ; really the points do not arise here. For 
in our inscription the anusvdra is to the right, removed from 
the bar of the n, that is, coming after it as it is pronounced. 
Nor is our % stumpy; what Dr. Barnett has taken to he the 
(must) dr a is really the top of the bar. 8 The whole letter has 

1 Italicization is by me. 

% See the relief impression already poblished j it is a ldn& connected verfcioajL 
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been carved with a point owing- to the curve form of the base, 
and the top having been cut with a point falsely gives the 
impression of being, disconnected and being an anusvdra. The 
real anusvara mark is deeply and clearly incised to the right. 

To sum up there is really no late letter in the inscriptions. 
The evidence is the other way. It should be noticed that our 
script shows peculiarities of both the Dravidi Brahmi and 
Western Brahmi. Bor the former see bh, ch, S, Bor the real 
type of Western Brahmi we have not to depend on Girnar 
which is really the Imperial script. Its early features are to 
be traced back from the S'aka and Andhra types, admitted 
by Buhler to be f retrograde 3 or archaic (p. 42.) Compare our n 
and g with the Nasik letter in Biihler’s cbart in the “Buddhist 
Cave Temples'; j; our dh with the Kolhapur and Nanagbat letters, 
and our Teh with the Western hk -with its body to the left instead 
of to the right. The junction of these two widely apart types 
of letters, Dravidi and Western, at Patna in these statues 
presupposes a period before which, and a script from which, 
these systems branched off and differentiated. The Patna 
script is the only script which unites the wide varieties and 
brings us nearer the parent script. Such being the case, it is far 
from being unreasonable to carry the Patna script some two 
centuries before Asoka. 

I should like to say a few words on the Yaksha theory of art 
critics. We should not forget that our statues are from a group of 
three statues of the same type 1 which were found together in the 
same place inside the ruins of a house or temple. We know from 
Bhasa that royal statues were housed in a devakula or valhalla, 

1 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. Y, 103. Hawkins had removed the third figure from the site 
of the other two. .** When I saw the two statnes io the new Indian Museum in Cal¬ 
cutta, I then remembered that a broken statue of a similar kind was still standing at 

Agamkua, just outside the City of Patna.......As I luckily had a rough sketch of 

this figure in niy notebook, I was able to compare it on the spot with the two tall 
figures in the Museum, and this comparison at once showed that the broken figure 
at Agamkua corresponded in attitude, in the position of hands and in every 
particular of dress with the two colossi,”—Cunningham, A.S.I., 15,1. 
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and the Same word ( devahda ) is found on the statue of the Kanish- 
ka group found at Mathura. That several of these devakulas or 
dynastic galleries did exist at Patalrputra is proved from the 
evidence supplied, by the author of the Vdsavaclatld who describes 
Pataliputia as he saw it and alludes to the "several devakulas 
as a chief feature of the capital. 1 According to the Puranas 
there were only four kings of the S'aisunaka dynasty at Patali¬ 
putra, the rest having flourished at Raj agriha. The last of these 
was superseded by the usurper Mahapadma and probably got no 
statue. If the Patna statues are Yakshas. as hitherto believed, wo 
will have to presume a gallery of Yakshas, a thing unknown to art 
and literature. If we analyse the history of the Yaksha theory, 
we find that it stands on the quicksands of mistakes, belief, 
and reiterated assertion. Cunningham misread the beginnings 
of these two inscriptions as yaklia, one of whioh, as every one 
is agreed, has not even the faintest resemblance to the word yaloha* 
The form of the first two letters of the other inscription as now 
disclosed renders the reading yaloha impossible in the other as well. 
In CunUingbaaPs time the ancient practice of making statues of 
kings was absolutely unknown. He could think of nothing but 
semi-divine yakshas in connexion with the statues, as the statues 
are not ditine, but temporal,'■—bumam When the Parkham 

statue was discovered it was declared to be a yaksha because, evi¬ 
dently, it resembled the Patna images 1 Cunningham even alleged 
that the Parkham also bore a cliauri, as in his opinion the Patna 
ones bore it, while both shoulders of the Parkham disprove the 
existence of a chauri 2 When now I say that the Patna statues, the 
basis of the Yaksha-hood of the Parkham, are not yakshas, the 
Parkham is quoted against me as a positive proof of the yaksha 
theory. It is proving the unknown from the Unknown and moving 
in a vicious circle. The inscription of the Parkham completely 





Like muni and madana, devaJcula is given in 


a double meaning. 

2 Dr. Yogel admits that the Parkham could not have borne a ehauri.— 
Catalogue of ij^lathiira Museum* page 83. 
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disproves its alleged Yaksha-hood, but then it will be said, inscrip¬ 
tion or no inscription, it is a yaksha; it resembles the Patna ima¬ 
ges. The prejudice is so great that an art critic has declared that 
even if my inscriptions read the names of kings as I propose and 
if they are not contemporary with the statues, he will argue that 
the statues are yakshas, that only when their yaksha identity was 
forgotten the royal names were inscribed ! 1 He would treat the 
statues even as pre-Maury an but decline to accept in face of even 
positive reading that they are royal statues! This art sacerdota¬ 
lism, this tenacity of belief, based on facts which do not exist is 
hard to combat. Every lost cause has its advocates and I do not 
grudge the yakshas theirs. The determination of the question 
must rest on the reading of the inscriptions coupled with com¬ 
mon sense that if the inscriptions bear royal names the statues 
are royal, and if the statues are royal they must go back to the 
period of those whom they represent. 

I should add here that Muni Jinavijayaji, the Jain ascetic 
and scholar, tells me that both lay disciples and ascetics carried 
rajoharana or chauri amongst the Jains in ancient times. 

Before leaving the subject I would mention Mr. Green's 
opinion that the brown hue which envelops the statues at 
present is the result of the action of fire. The original colour 
of the stone is evident from a recent break in the pedestal of 
Nandi. Mr. Green identifies the stone as Mirzapur (as formerly 
alleged by me), and says that fire produces the brown colour on 
Mirzapur which the statues at present bear. Mr. Green is 
positive that “ there is no doubt that the statues have been 
subject to fire.'” This brings to mind the burnt state of the 

1 * However, if, as suggested by Dr. Spooner and Mr. Bannerjee, the inscrip¬ 
tions are of later date than the statues themselves (Mr. Bannerjee asserts that one 
of the inscriptions cannot be older than 1st century b.c. ), then it is quite possible 
to argue that after the decline o f the Yaksha cubs, people forgot the identity of 
the images, and, some time about the first century B.c., wrongly began to call them 
“ Aja-udayin ,J and “ Vartn Nandin ” and the inscriptions if they do spell out the 
names of these Suisunaga Kings, as brilliantly suggested by Mr. Jayaswal, may 
well have been mistaken appellations given in later times to images which represent 
the Yakshas suggested above. J —Mr. 0. C. Gmgo\yModem Review , October, 191E 
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remains at ICumrahar dug out by Dr. Spooner. The find spot of 
the statues was somewhere near Kumrahar, as Sir Edward Gait 
has pointed out. 

The polish; in Mr. Greenes opinion, was a great preserva¬ 
tive, and was produced by an external application. 

Mr. Green’s note. 

Figure with head.—The lines of drapery are not continuous 
being broken against the lettering where the members of the 
lettering obstruct the direction they might be expected to take. 
It follows that the drapery and the lettering were done simul¬ 
taneously as the letters and the drapery are so cleverly 
interwoven that in simultaneous execution it is difficult to 
suggest which were marked out or cut first. 

The portion below the first two letters is weathered off; 
the definition of the drapery lines has therefore become indistinct. 
There is no doubt that tbe letters originally did exist there. 

Figure without head.—One line of drapery shows a stop against 
the lettering, the remainder appear to he continuous. 

F. GREEN, 

Manager, Stone and Marble Works, 

Victoria Memorial , Calcutta. 

(IV) 

Argument on the Pro-Mauryan Date of the Statues. 

By Mr. Aran Sen, B.A. (Cant.), Lecturer iu Ancient Art> 

Calcutta University. 

The Patna Statues in the Calcutta Museum seem to have 
occasioned a good deal of confusion, and I must hasten to throw 
as much light as possible on a very difficult problem. 

Let us take the Statue marked P.2 in the Calcutta 
Museum, the thinner of the two Patna figures, with head intact. 
It has a marvellously broad head with hair on the right and left 
temples and also behind. The crown seems to he bfild, The 
bareness here is probably not an indication of a head-dress, for 
head-dresses in early times invariably contained a design and the 
same design seems to persevere even in tfunga times. The eyes 
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are wide and long * The cheeks are enormously puffy. The ear 
ornaments are heavy. The head rises from a ponderous neck, which 
is enriched by a huge double chin looking like a thick layer of 
fat growing round the neck. As for the body, it gives one an 
impression of immense strength, not without its necessary con¬ 
comitant of fat which gradually increases from the chest to the 
abdomen. The right arm is missing. So is the forearm of the 
left hand. Bound the arm is an armlet, which is crudely repre¬ 
sented. It is delineated by deep incisions into the stone widening 
somewhat at the edges. It is not a successful representation 
of jewellery which is made to fit round a well-shaped arm. 
Bound the neck is a band with lotuses on the flat, and is tied up 
behind like a ribbon. Another ornament passes across the body 
transversely. 

There is gentle modelling all over the body but it is still 
a body which has eluded the sculptor. This will be quite clear 
to all who compare this body with the body and the arm of 
P.l. There is a band just below the navel which may be meant 
to represent an undercloth. (It is probably not the termination 
of a diaphanous robe round the body, as it does not pass round.) 
The lower part of the body is round and heavy but not skilfully- 
modelled. The undulations of the. muscles of the thighs have baffled 
the artist. This is to be compared with the other figure which 
shows contours of a muscular thigh peeping from under the robe 
to perfection. The drapery is a cloth with a linear design tied 
up into various folds. The feet and the lowest portion of the 
drapery has been broken. It will be observed that an attempt 
has been made fo represent a cloth clinging to the body but not 
with great success, The drapery still remains stiff and tends to 
fall straight. The representation has been made by a convention 
which has been only half-developed, i.e. by a tendency of these 
lines on the design to meet. The figure has an upper garment 
pleated and which falls straight at the back. It will be observed 
that no allowance is made for the contours of the body. 

Secondly the back generally has not been' modelled with as 
much care and precision as the front. The representation of the 
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testes is quite unnecessary and seems to point to the conclusion 
that it is a human figure and not a semidivine yaksha. The cloth 
over this part of the body is crude, far cruder than that of the 
other figure P.l. 

P.l. The next figure is that of a broader and a stronger man, 
of lesser flabbiness and greater strength. The head is missing. The 
body is modelled with far greater precision. Observe the forearm 
and all the undulations of the flesh will be noticed. The swell 
of the body from the chest to the abdomen is more skilful and 
shows a greater command of the material. The artist has success¬ 
fully depicted a person of massive strength hut with a certain 
amount of embonpoint. The ornaments are different, the one 
round the neck is of essentially different design. The armlet is 
of the dragon variety, and is delineated with far greater precision 
than in the other figure. There is the same transverse 
ornament round the body. The line below the navel may he 
meant to represent the termination of a transparent coat 
draping the body. More probably it is the undercloth. The 
drapery round the lower part of the figure shows a great advance 
in technique. The folds are more numerous and more realistic. 
The lines are more fluid and less stiff. The same convention is 
employed to represent drapery closely clinging to the body and 
following all its contours. It clings far more closely than in 
the first figure, and the illusionistie effect becomes clear to all 
who look at the figure from a distance. The advance is most 
apparent. This is also seen in details, thus by e <amination of the 
treatment of the cloth over the testes and round about the 
groins. The artist has become a master of his material and he 
employs the same conventions. 

A comparison of these two figures leads to the conclusion 
that the figure P.l is later than the figure P.2. The 
drapery alone would prove it. Where the artist in the first 
figure has only partially succeeded, it has been a triumph with 
the second. Again the sculptor bestows greater ithought and 
care upon the back of the figure. The modelling—the repre¬ 
sentation of the contours is much more apparent in the one than 
in the other. 
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I am not called upon to pronounce an opinion upon tlie 
identification of the statues. But the sculptors seem to have 
dwelt upon personal characteristics—upon the massive strength 
of both 3 but one is stouter and flabbier. It seems to me that 
an insistence is made upon the “pathos 33 and not on the “ethos’ 3 . 

Now we come to the most important question whether they 
are (1) Mauryan, (2) Posfc-Mauryan, (3) Pre-Mamyan, The 
Mauryan statues are decadent. A definition of decadence would 
take me too far into the misty region of the Aesthetic. But a 
decadence is only possible when the artist has become an accomp¬ 
lished master of his technique, when with the material at hand he 
can mould the figures to his will. At this stage he loses in cons¬ 
tructive facility wbat he gains in technical quality. He begins 
to elaborate, thus in representing the |body he begins to pay 
more particular attention to minute muscles and tendons, to 
particular attitudes, to the smallest details. 

Let us recall the Mauryan lion in the Calcutta Museum j it 
is very characteristic of Mauryan decadence that the tendon 
round the leg should be delineated, that the manes should fall 
in congealed ringlets, that the paws should be represented with 
its full complement of talons and claws. Compare this even 
with the later Patna figure (P.l). Observe the crudity of 
the legs ; you will search the body in vain for a single musede, 
A decadent in dealing with the figure of a stout person would 
have got endless possibilities out of the folds of flesh. The 
Mauryan has in fact delineated the pucker of flash round about 
tbe nose. The Patna artists simply represent their ideas by a 
general modelling ; tlieir mentality has not yet begun to grapple 
with small details. 

Let us take the frieze under the Sarnath capital. Take the 
bull, or the horse, or the elephant. We find an exemplieation 
of all these attributes over again—tbe enormous hump of 
the flesh, its wrinkles, its exaggerated correctness. In these 
Patna statues we easily ascertain that the mentality of the 
sculptor was not decadent, that his absorption in the general 
appearance involved a sacrifice of all detail, that his technique 
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could not cope with a representation of a sinew or a protuberant 
muscle. Take the hair for instanee 3 it is not in the conventional 
clusters of the Mauryan lions (which give you the idea of the use 
of a brush). 

Therefore the greater degree of conventionalism in the 
Mauryan figures points to its later date. Manryan sculpture 
shows an exaggeration of the realism found in the Patna statues. 
I quite realize the dangers that beset a comparison of a figure of 
a man with that of an animal. But the conclusion is fairly 
obvious. The adaptation of the frontal aspect with the lateral 
is complete and perfect in Mauryan, but in the Patna statues it 
seems only on the path towards the attainment of the desired 
end. The combination of three lions without any incongruity 
is a feat which the carvers of the two figures could not have 
achieved, for the adaptation of one front to one side seems almost 
to be beyond their powers—and particularly so in the earlier 
statue. In conclusion the refreshing clumsiness of the statues 
as compared with* the exaggerated refinement of the Mauryans 
point irrefutably to this conclusion. I may'add that the bull on 
the frieze of the Sarnath capital presents a three-fourths front. 
This implies a long period of development. 

Nor are these statues post-Mauryan. If we take the figures 
generally considered to be of the tfunga period, we find a 
large body of crystallized convention. Let us take our 
examples from Bharhut and Sanchi, assuming the dictum 
with regard to their post-Mauyran date for the purposes 
of argument. The body is generalized; the female form is 
a gentle swell, the male a matter of uniform breadths and 
depths,—the eyes, the ears, the nose, the ornaments, the head- 
dresses, the drapery are stereotyped. The artists have already 
analysed form and have realized generalized contours—mere 
details have been sunk in these generalizations. There is thus 
never a representation of a chest muscle, nor of a swelling abdo¬ 
men as in the pre-Mauryan. Every characteristic is stereotyped 
and universal—the technique has been mastered. ’ Thus artists 
have become adepts in the representation of the curves of bodies 
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concealed under till foils of their cloths. Nowhere is the par» 
tleular characterisic of a figure given, tit;j are all merged in 
the universal. This is neither the purport nor the intent of pre~ 
Mauryan sculpture. 

The polish too is an irrefutable argument. 1 

At this stage I think it is necessary to observe that I think 

the Besnagar statue of a female (also in the 
Calcutta Museum) pre-Mauryan in date and in 
fact earlier than either of the two Patna statues. 
Its enormous size and crudity and the lesser success attending 
the solution of technical problems prove it to he earlier than the 
Patna figures. The face is hardly discernible ; the ear ornaments 
are huge and clumsy (though oc a design which persists). The 
necklace is similarly clumsy but the artist has failed to make 
allowance'for the curves of the necklace as it falls over the 
undulating surface of the breasts. This is more obvious in the 
lower rows, the attempt has been made blit not wiih as much. 


1 It is difficult: far me bo compare the P atna statues with 

(i) The ilanibhadra at Gwalior. 

(ii) The Parkham at Matlmra. 

I have only seen photographic plates of these two figures, and conclusionslimed 
on such evidence would be doubtful. I therefore refrain from much comment 
thereon. 

(1) In fhe ManiBhadra the fold of flesh under the chin and also below tho 
chest r presents a cli^e-ent Convention froui the Patna figures. The treatment 
of the dr-pary too rariesboth frontally and behind ; the undulating line n; der the 
chest seems to be a graphic portrayal of the folds of a transparent garment. The 
earlier sculptors were not familiar with these methods. Lastly, the sacred thread 
alone would indicate a string line of demarcation. 

(2) The Parklwm statue too is a d stinctive facial type, the eyes are drawn 
by deep straight lines not almond shaped as in the Patna figure. There are two 
b ii.ds round chest and the whole senes of ornaments differs. The undulations of 
the body here fall into another technical groove—tie entire abdomen seems to be 
lifted from the main figure j in the Paina statues it is not so abrupt, nor so clear 
and well defined. The termination of the garment abut the loins is drawn 
in a unique way—so are the folds of the dhoii where the bending of one knee 
forward is a new feature. 

I speak tentatively with regard to these figures for the reasons mentioned 
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effect as is perceptible in the Patna figures. The breasts are 

exaggerated and the pucker of flesh is denoted by three lines, but 

not in the Auriga manner by which time it has become a mere 

design. An attempt is made to represent the folds in the 

drapery; here again it is less evolved than the Patna statues. 

The cloth falls more heavily and follows the contours of 

the body more vaguely. There is little, if any, modelling* 

of the body under her attire — we feel rather than perceive 

thick heavy thighs ; in front the drapery takes the same curves 

» . 

as in the b'unga period, but it lacks the skilful treatment of 
the latter when it had become a finished design. The knee 
joints are obviously too large. We see the early attempts of 
a sculptor in every detail. The hip ornaments prove the same 
theory. The rings increase in size in front, and have a slight 
downward inclination but on the reverse side they are arranged 
in straight lines — tbe artist has entirely forgotton the 
contours and the curves of the female figure or rather to 
adapt the ornament to those curves. There is not the slightest, 
allowance made for any undulation, It will be remembered 
there is some adjustment in the Patna figure. The drapery 
terminates in a peculiar manner about tbe knees. The treatment 
of the hair is unique ; it is tied up into two tails behind and the 
head-dress is surprisingly coarse and thick, looking almost like 
a wig. The adaptation of the frontal to the lateral aspect is 
also clumsy; it forms a slight angle. 

Lastly, I come to the bull, which has hitherto been 
designated Mauryan (this is also in the Calcutta Museum). This, 
satisfies all the characteristics of a “ memory picture 3 \ If the 
spectator looks at it frontally he gets no idea that it has a body 
behind it, both the head and tbe legs conspire to convey this 
impression. When viewed from the side the spectator similarly 
thinks it is the side, and side alone and not the front which has 
been portrayed. In other words, there is not the slightest 
adjustment of the frontal to the lateral aspect. It may not 
be out of place to remind the reader that Ferguson also with 
a rare flash of [esthetic instinct observed the archaic quality 
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of the plants carved on the abacus. He likened them to Assyria. 
He realized its archaism. A comparison with the typical 

J. 4/ •*- 

. > 

Mauryan animals will immediately emphasize the distinction. 
The lions or the bull in relief on the abacus of the Sarnath 
column are in the typical Mauryan manner; the artist is an 
absolute master of his material. The bull in relief with his 
muscles and his crumpled flesh is self-conscious—the other is 
not, it is naive. The Sarnath bull presents a three-fourths front; 
in the other there is no adaptation of the front to the side. 

In conclusion, archaeologists who had once observed that 
in India every specie and style of Art was only seen in its fully 
developed form can hardly bear out their statement now. The 
industry of the European Archaeologists has unearthed a vast 
quantity of material which inspire these new theories. 



By K. F. Jayaswal 


Mr. Brindaban B hattacharya's note in the Journal drew my 
attention to tlie Parkham statue. I went and inspected it 
in the Mathura Museum. Cminis;ham says that it bore evidence 
of “ high polishwhen he found it. The statue being now in 
a dark place., I could not ascertain whether or not there are traces of 
the “ high polish, ” a term employed by Cunningham to denote 
what is now called the (C Mauryan polish/' But Cunningham is 
always right in these matters and we may trust his observation. 
After its discovery at the village of Parkham it remained there 
fora long time after Cunningham and has been removed to the 
Mathura Museum, only in recent years. 

It bears an inscription round the statue on the pedestal. I 
examined it carefully and came to the conclusion that there was 
no trace of a yaksha and that the whole inscription is readable 
except one letter. The left side which was exposed to light 
gave me the reading— 

/¥ 

Kuuika Sevasinago 
Maga[.]nam. * 

Kunika £evas‘nago—of the Magadhas" 

This made me pray His Honour Sir Edward Grait to kindly 
obtain impressions and casts of the inscription for leisurely studv. 
In response to His Honour's request Sir Harcourt Butler had casts 
and impressions prepared by Mr. Dikshit. I have now utilized 
these. Their facsimiles wiil be published in the next number. 
In the meantime 1 give my reading of the inscription— 

(Right) nibkadapra~$eni Aj \a'\ * satru mjo [si]r[i] 

(Front) symbols for i< } 20 [ilia), 10 (d), Fullstop 8 {hi or hi) 
(Left) Kuaifc d-Sevasi- n ago Magadhmam Taj a 
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The meaning is- 
ff The Passed-away one (dead), the descendant of. Sreni, the 
Ajata-satra (enemy-less) king, S'rl Kunika £evasi-naga, king of 


the Magadhan people/ 1 

“ 84 (years); 8 (months) }> (reign period ?). 

The j is of the Bhattiprolu variety with the middle stroke down¬ 
wards and the peculiar matra of o as in B hattiprolu go ; the a of 
Ajatasatru is very big ; it is with two curves placed one upon 
another by a vertical, facing the right, as in. the Eran coin j 
the g has one leg very short like the Phcenieian, In one § there 
is a long vertical. The n in ni is like the As'oka mason’s hi 
One a-mark is to the left, and one s faces the left. 

S'eni, the title of Bimbisara, is repeated. The king’s both 
names, Ajatasatm and Kunika, appear, as well as the dynastic 
name. Sevati is the original and £im sanskrifcized. Some 
Puranas give his reign as 35 years. The statue will be dated 
circa 515 B.o., Ajatasatru having died c, 518 b,o. 
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By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shasfcrl, CX2K* 

Since the publication of Mr. Jay a swal ; s paper on these 
statues, a controversy is raging amongst scholars both in India 
and in Europe. Some are agreeing with Mr. Jayaswal, while 
some opposing him vehemently. The reason is not far to seek. 
The prevailing notion is that Indian art derived its inspiration 
from Persia. But if these st itues are really what Mr. Jayaswal 
says, the prevailing theory wo all receive a rude shock ; and no 
one is going to give up his pet theory without a struggle. 
A time was when Sanskrit was regarded as a forgery of the 
Brahmanas. But that idea has passed away. Indian arts, 
histrionic and plastic, were at one time regarded as having, their 
origin in the contact of Greece with India. That idea has also- 
passed away. The present idea is that India owes much of her 
civilization to Persia. The As oka sculptures are said to have 
received their finish and technique from Persian artiste. There 
is a prima facie ground for suggesting this view as the Maurya 
Empire came into existence after the fall of the Persian Empire. 
The discovery of the Piprahwa vase with an inscription in 
a script similar to that of Asoka and with a polish superior to 
that on the sculptures of Aioka threw doubts on the Persian 
theory. But the adherents of that theory tried to explain 
away a single inst mce like that as an anomaly. Some though! 
that the vase with its inscription belonged to A-S , oka J s time, bui 
was put in into an old stupa , perhaps at the time of its repairs, 
and so forth. Up to recent times many people, respectable 
scholars, thought that India was ever divided into small princi¬ 
palities and could never boast of an All-India Empire. The 
discovery of the Asoka edicts all over India from Sdiahbazgarhi 
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to Granjam. and from Kalsi in the Himalayas to Siddbapura in 
Mysore, made tlie position of these scholars untenable. While 
orientalists, both here and in Europe, said that the history of 
the Indian Empire could not go beyond the Mauryas, Mr. Justice 
Pargiter silently but steadily working through the Puranas has 
constructed a dynastic history of India in the Kaliyuga, 
and is now working through the Yedas for a similar history 

beyond the Kaliyuga, and other scholars are, according to their 

*» 

light, investing this skeleton of history with flesh and blood. 
And no one has worked in this line with greater enthusiasm than 

• t 

Mr. Jayaswal. Receiving his instruction from some of the best 
historians at Oxford, Mr. Jayaswal has made the beat use of his 
opportunities to pry deep into the history of his country. He 
has in fact, constructed a detailed history of the B'is'unaga period, 
that is the period between Buddha and Chandra Gupta, The 
S'is'unaga history, which was a mere string of names, is now replete 
with all sorts of human interests as his articles in the J.B.O.R.S. 
will show. He has taken great pains to decipher the long Hathi- 
gumpha inscription because it threw a good deal of light on the 
Pro-Mauryan days- He has studied the dramas published by 
M.M. Ganapati S'astri for the same reason. He has studied 
the Artka-s astra and innumerable other works, having the same 
object in view. In fact he has left no stone unturned to unveil the 
past of India of that period. Therefore when he published his 
paper on ihe S'is'unaga statues, I thought this was another con¬ 
tribution of his towards the elucidation of that period of history. 
But the criticisms evoked by his paper made me pause and examine 
his materials. Some of his critics thought that the characters 
of the inscription belong to the Kushan period, that is, the 
first century a.d. or the first century b.c. But at a glance 
I could see that his critics were not justified because in these 
centuries Magadha was under the domination of the Andhras, 
a southern people of short stature, with fat belly and stpiare 
face. But the statues are more than usually {all, imiseulaHy 
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built, with round faces and looks, like northerners. Later on., I was 
on another account studying the dress of ancient Indians, 
That dress appears to have consisted of Vasasi or two pieces of 
cloth, upper and lower [dh oti and oliddar), a pair of upanaln or 
shoes, umbrella, usiiisa or head-dress, a pair of ear ornaments, a 
iiiska or necklace. This is the dress given in the As'valavana 

t w tl 

Ghrya suttra to a Brahmana who had finished his education and 
become a householder. But a very different dress is given to the 
Vratyas in Katyayanas STaufca suttra (Chapter XXII) while 
treating of the Vraiyastomo, a ceremony for the purpose of purify¬ 
ing people who had no Sdvitn. The dress consisted of one (1) 
Vdsas, the lower garment only ; (2) TJsnisa or head-dress put on 
in a slanting fashion (Tiryannaddhamusnisam). Going to the 
statues the other day, I found they were clad in one piece of 
cloth only, the upper pirt of the body from below navel being 
left bare. The striking similarity led me to study the dress more 
closely both of the statues and the Vratyas, as given in Katya- 
yana. (8) Dvo Ddmam or two strings: the Vratya-dress 
■urns tied in the waist by two string?. And, to my agreeable 
surprise, I found that the lower garment of the statues is fasten¬ 
ed by two strings, the more prominent one going round the waist 
and being tied with a knot in front of it the two ends of which 
are hanging over the garment. But the other is not so promi¬ 
nent. I looked more carefully and found that on the left there 
is another string ; hanging in two folds over the garment. ‘The 
use of this string is not quite apparent to me, hut it is there, 
and there is not the least doubt about it. It is only in these 
and nowhere else that two ddmam appear. (4) The ear orna¬ 
ments are also there. But Katyayana call these ornaments 
karnali. They are very prominent and cover nearly the whole 
of the ears. In shape, size and workmanship they resemble 
©heaths, which were much in use in my boyhood among 
women of the respectable classes in Bengal. (5j ee Upenahau 33 or 
a pair of shoes : only one statue has its legs, while those of the 
other are broken and restored, The statues are 


ay 
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(6) ^Nisko Raj at air 1 ' 5 or necklace made of silver. There is niska in 
the statues. Bui it is difficult to say whether it is gold or silver* 

(7) “ JyaJirodah ayogyam, dhanuh >> J a kind of ornamental bow 

without the string. The hands of the statues are however all 
broken. (8) “Agine" or two pieces of sheep's fur or leather with, 
sides untrimmed. These are not found on the statues unless one 
thinks that the band or scarf which goes round the upper part 
of the body and hangs behind down to the ankles, represents 
them. We should recall to mind that our sacred cotton threads 
really represent original furs or leather. On Vratya kings the 
original ajina might have been converted into pattas. 

In any case the statues have most of the articles of dress as 
given by Katyeyana to the Vratya. Katvayana says another 
thing which is to the point. He says that the dress of the 
Vratya. is to he given, at the purificatory ceremony, to a tc Ma- 
gadha-des'iya Brahmana-bandhu^or a so-called Rrahmana belong” 
ing to the country of Magadha. So it is apparent that in writ¬ 
ing on Vratya-stoma, Katyayana had the Vratyas of Magadha 
prominently before his mind. In the Pur anas, too, the SI¬ 
S' - unagas are mentioned as “Ksattrabandbus”,inferior or so-called 
Ehattriyas. Ksattra Bandhus and Vratyas therefore seem to 
mean one and the same thing. The Vratyas are bv no means an 
object, of contempt for they are very highly spoken of in the 
Atbarvaveda. In fact, one entire chapter in prose is devoted to 
the glorification of the Vratyas ; and the position of that Veda 
during the S'is'unaga period was not settled, as even in the early 
Maury a period Kautilya in the opening chapter of his Arthas'astra 
speaks of the three Vedas only, Saman, Rk, and Yajus, and then 
adds u Atharvavedopi vedah ”, tl Itihasa-vedopi vcdah ", thus 
classing the Atharva-veda along with the Itihasa* 

All these facts point to the conclusion that the Vratyas or 
the Kshattra-bandhus of Magadha were in. the pre-Mauryan 
period making a strenuous effort to he admitted into the fold 
of the Brahmanie four castes. They had succeeded so far as 
to get a recognition, however shaky, of the Veda which 
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favoured them, and they, perhaps, got K atyayana to include* 
a cliapter on their purification in his S'rauta suttra 1 . 

If the date of the Katyayana of the S'rauta suttra could he 
fixed with any precision, that would go a great way to fix the 
date of the statues, dressed as they are in the same fashion as 
his Vratyas. hut the precise date of this Katyayana is very 
difficult to ascertain,, as there are so many great writers of /that 
name. Yet there are some facts which will tend to show that he 
belonged to about the S'isTmaga period. It is now well known that 
Paniniandhis critic Katyayana were both examined and rewarded 
at Pataliputtra in the early fourth or in the fifth century b.o. 
The Katyayana of the S'rauta suttra must have belonged to an 
earlier period. For comprehensive works in any branch of know¬ 
ledge come after the S'rauta suttras which belong to particular 
schools or Sakhas of the Vedas. 

There is a- good deal of controversy about the characters and 
the language uf the inscriptions on the back of the statues. To 
my mind they are not official records at all, in the sense of official 
or religious inscriptions- The latter are incised at a prominent 
place, mostly in front of a statue*. But here the letters are 
on the back and so high that without effort no one ca!n reach 
them. , I, therefore, think they are the sculptor*’s notes p’ut down 

1 [The Vratyas were an Aryan people, speaking “ a somewhat Prakritic form 
of speech they did not conform to the Brshmanic rules of ritual and life ; some 
Vratyas adopted Yedic mode of life and Vedic priests, and for their consecration 
6r purification the Sutras lay down roles ; their criminal code allowed no exemp- 

$ had arhants or Saints (Keith, V. I, 2,842-44). 

The identification proposed by Mr. Shastri explains why the Saisunakas were 
folioweis of Arhants (Buddha and Jina), The Saisunakas were non-'Brahmanical* 
Hindus. Thu identification is farther confirmed by the fact that Mann Saiphita 
calls the Lichchhavis ‘'Vratyas” and according to the Buddhist sutras the Buddha 
mentioned the reliquaries of the arhants of the Lichchhavis. Ajatasatra the 
Saisuuaka king claimed the relics of the Buddha who was an arhat. This also 
indicates the Vrabya stock of the Saisunakas. The Puranic designation “ Kshatra 
handhu ■*> given to the dynasty is fully explained now. formerly I had* thought; 
that they were so called because of their Buddhist and Jaina connections. The 
reference is to their Vratya, non-Vedic, original status. They thus differed frhm 
the Kshatriyas of the Doab in belief and mode of life. Probably they represent¬ 
ed the later immigrants whoso history has been traced by ^biologists (Hoernle md 
Grierson).—K. P. J,] 
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there so that the statues at his lapidary may not be confounded 
with other statues he was cuttings and that they were incised when 
the stone was just taking the shape of a statue, long before 
the finishing stroke was given. The scarf going round the npper 
half of the body and reaching the feet behind comes much later 
and its furrows and ridges had to be so modified as not to 
disturb the letters put there for the sculptor's own use. This 
would explain why in one place the ridge had to be discontinued 
for a small space to preserve the integrity of a letter and in 
another place ;the furrow is to be made deeper, so as not to 
disturb the incision made for the letter. 

In that case the language and the lettering of the sculptor's 
inscription need not detain us long. It is the work of an ill- 

educated stonemason, not meant for the general public, far less 
for scholars. 

Mr. J ay as Wal's theory has been very severely criticized from 
the point of view of art. The art critic thinks that these two sta¬ 
tues together with the Parkham statue and the Manibkadra statues 
of Malwa are all statues of Yak § as. But the Mani-bhadra statue 
is a statue of much later date, and Mani-bhadra is there called 
Bhagavan an epithet which can never be applied to a Yaksa, un¬ 
less we strain very much the meaning of the word Bhagavan. 
Prom the way Mani-bhadra is spoken of in the inscription on 
the statue he seems to be the' Bodhisattva Mani-bhadra of the 
Buddhists. The analogy of the Mani-bhadra statue cannot be 
applied in any case to the statues in question which widely differ 
from it in age and 'technique. When I was at Mathura five 
fears ago, the Honorary Curator, Rai Radha Krishna Bahadur 
told *e, pointing to the Parkham statue, that that was another 
statue of Kaniska. I looked into the inscription and read the 
first three letters as Kanika. I knew that Kaniska' was called 
Kanika ; for instance, Matreeta, the poet, writes a letter to 
Kaniska and calls it the Kanikalekha. If that be a statue of 
Kaniska, the Yaksa theory cannot apply to it and the analogy of 
the Parkham statue falls'to the ground. But it is possible that 
there might he a vowel mark below K and it mav be Kunika, 

w v • ? 
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the Jaioa name of Ajatas'attru, the contemporary of Bulaha and 
the king- of Magidha. la that case that would be another 
SWunaga staLue and not the statue of a Yales a. 

Sir A. Cunningham was full of the Yaksa theory and so 
lie read the word yakhe on the statues. We do not find these 
letters there. The statues are consequently not yaksas. The 
art critic invokes the authority of Mahamavuri, one of the five 
Raksas of the later Buddhists, which cannot go beyond the 
the ninth century a.D. and is unreliable. It can be of no use 
on the points in controversy. In the Bharat gallery of the 
Indian Museum, in which the statues in question are kept, are 
to be found bas-reliefs undoubtedly of yaksas with their names 
prominently inscribed ; for instance in the gate pillar, there is 
a bas-relief of “Kupiro Yakho.” At the north-western corner on 
a pillar there is the bas-relief of Suprabho Yakho, with similar 
dress as that of Kupira yakha—with two horned pagan, and dhoti 
between the legs (unlike the round garment of the Patna 
statues), and other peculiar articles of dress—in each ease differ¬ 
ing widely from the statues in question. Yet strangely enough, 
the slatues in question are confounded with those of yaksas. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Jayaswal is absolutely right 
in his reading of the last four letters of the inscription on statue 
B namely Vata Namdl. But I do not accept his interpretation, 
“ Vata Nandi 33 or ct Varti Nandi V I would go straight and 
say it is Vratya Nandi, vratya being used in good sense. It is 
easy to convert “vratya” into “vatta” or “vata”. The sculptor 
would thus remember that this stone is to form the statue of 
Nandi and that his dress should he that of a Vratya king. The 
“ Varfca” or “ Vartti 33 of the Puranas and “ Vratya/'’ may be 
connected words, for Mr. Pargiter says that the portion of the 
Puranas dealing with History was originally written in Prakrt 
and “ Vratya 3> may have got the form “ vartta ” or iC vartti 33 
therefrom. 

The Prafcima Nataka, published by Mahamabopadhyaya 
Ganapati S astri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series in 1915, gives 
for the first time an idea that in ancient times statues used to 
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fee erected in honour of dead potentates. The places where these 
used to be kept were called Devakulas, Houses of Gods. But 
the word seems to have been confined to these symbolical ceme- 
teries. There is a Bengali word " De-ula a Prakrt form of 
“ Devakula 93 which however means single temples and tali 
temples. Royal cemeteries are still common in Rajputana. 
They are called <! chhatrls 99 or umbrellas. They are erected 
not only to Rajas but to other ilLustrious dead and more specially 
to people dying in war. Royal cemeteries are set apart at one 
place. Sometimes they contain statues , sometimes they do not. 
There are royal cemeteries at J aypur. Jodhpur and other 
Rajputana capitals. But the place containing the royalebhatris 
at Bikanir is called u Devagadh/ J perhaps a faint reminiscence of 
the ancient “ Devakula'”. At this place there are statues of all 
the Bikanir Rajas, from the fourth downwards. There is another 
Devagadh for the first three Rajas near the walled town. The 
present Devagadh is six miles distant from the former one. The 
statues are worshipped every day and food is offered to them. 
The priests are Safcmvipi Brahmanash They do not object to 
partaking the food offered to the dead Rajas. The kings who 
died in wars are presented on horseback, others in a standing 
posture. Their Ranis who ascended funeral pyres of their 

husbands are also represented as standing by their husbands. 

•* 

The Pratima Nataka cemetery is a few miles away from 
Ajorlhya in the west, quietly situated in the midst of a grove, 
in e< a tall building 33 “ higher than a palace 99 . It has no gate, 
so that any man may come at pleasure and pay respects to their 
departed rulers without bowing to them and without being 
pushed aside by any porters. The scene in the drama opens 
with a Sudhakara or wliitewasher clearing the cemetery off 
pigeons, marking the walls with sandal-paste and chnnam, 
hanging festoons over the doors and spreading sand all over the 
place. After doing all these decorations the white washer retires. 
These decorations are necessary as a new statue has come to the 


1 Called Sebakas, 
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cemetery, namely,, that of Raja Dasaratha, recently dead; and* 
the Ranis and ministers ate coming to see it. 

Bharata was sent for immediately after the death of 
Dasaratha from Kekayadeaa and he is ;just approaching Ayodhya. 
He is suddenly stopped near the DavaknU by a messenger from 
the Upaihyayas, who told him to wait a nalika or 48 minutes as 
the time was not auspicious. Bharata stops, asks the charioteer 
to let the horses take rest and looks about for a place to rest in 
himself. He sees the grove near the Devakula and approaches 
it, enters the building and sees four statues. They are not 
images of gods but appear to be statues of men of exquisite 
Workmanship. It appeared to him strange that the Kula had 
neither flags nor divine weapons. He was wondering what it 
could he. The statues attracted him greatly and he was going 
to bow to them when the keeper came in and saw Bharata (only a 
shade different in appearance from the statues). He asked him 
not to bow. Bharata was struck at the abrupt way of the man 
and told him why he prevented a good man from doing what was 
proper. The keeperisays that he did so because a brahmapa should 
nob bow to these taking them to be gods; these are Kshatriyas and 
Iksvakus ; this is Dilip a, this is Raghu, this is Aja, and this is 
Dasaratha. Bharata who was ignorant of the death of his father 
asked if living kings got statues. The keeper said, no; 
Dasaratha was dead. At this Bharata swoons and soon after 
enter the Ranis and ministers. The minister remarks that the 


man lying insensible is exactly like Dasaratha ; and again when 
he recovered and began to speak, Su mantra remarked that as if 
the statue of His Majesty (Dasaratha) was speaking. 

This exquisitely beautiful sceue is the most attractive feature 
of the Fatima Nataka. I believe with the editor that the drama 
was composed before Kautilya^s time for when speaking of the 
Arthasastra it does not know of Kautilva's work but mentions 

■ . w 

the work of Brhaspati ffrom whom Kautilya drew much of his 
materials. Similarly the author mentions many works which 
are all very ancient and gone out of use in the Maurya period. 
The reasons for considering the Pratima Nataka as more an dent, 
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than. Kautilya is given in the preface of the editor and I need 
not repeat them here. 

Bharata did not recognize the statues at once. The Keeper 
had to tell a lot before he came to know who were represented. 
This is an indication that the Devakula statues had no official 
inscriptions in the time of Bhasa, for if they had, Bharata 
would not require the explanation given by the keeper. The 
statues seem to have been recognized bv the order in which 

o u 

they were arranged, by the peculiarity of their features, and by 
the symbolical representation of their great achievements. 
Such symbolical representations are suggested in the speech of 
the keeper when pointing out each of the statues to Bharata. 
Dihpa,.he describes, as the king who performed the visvajit 
sacrifice devoting all his valuables to it. About Raghu be 
says that when be sat there rose thousands of Brahmanas and 
pronounced ft svafci }> . Inscriptions were not much in use in 
Devakulas. I believe the statues in question are Devakula 
statues. Perhaps the sight of these statues at Pataliputra 
fired the imagination of the dramatist to conceive the Devakula 
plot or the Prafcima Nataka, The statues seen by Bhasa were 
all lifelike in expression and features. That is the reason why 
the keeper found very little difference between Dasaratha 
in stone and Bharata in flesh when he entered, and (hat is the 
reason why Sumantra mistook Bharata in a swoon as another 
statue of his father. They must have been of the natural 
height of men. 

The inscriptions found in these statues are ou the back of 
each, consisting of eight letters and the sculptor covered them, 
with the scarf. The letters were for his own use and not for 
the use of the public. Their import is simple. They were to 
remind him as to whose statue it was. So there are the names, so 
the words ff Bhageand “ Vata 3 \ These words were to remind 
bim of the qualities he was, to give to the statue. There is 
the word Vata, the statue should have the dignity of a vratya 
king, and Bhage >3 means cc power/ - ’ that is, he should be 
powerfully built. The word <f Sabakhato J; is all dominion % 
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that is, lie should have expression to show that he is the lord 
of the whole earth, and the word ej KsonidhiaV'’, that he should 
have the look of a king*. The inscriptions are obscure to us 
but they were enough for the purposes of the sculptor. This 
being the import of the inscriptions the question of strict 
grammar, style, etymology, syntax or palaeography does not 
really arise. 

If these two statues are really those of Aja and Nandi, 
two S'is'unaga kings, the inscriptions on them would be very 
nearly contemporary with the inscription on the Piprahwa 
vase. Let us compare the letter of these inscriptions. The 
letter fa is very nearly the same. In the As'oka ta if the 
vertical line is produced it will bisect the angle formed by the 
lower lines but in the letter on the statues and in the vase it 
will not do so. The upper and lower appanages of the letters, 
the vowel-marks, are very long in the vase and they are not 
less prominent in the statues. But the vase inscription is 
official and has a good finish while the statue one is a mere 
scribble. As regards the lettering of the inscriptions they 
need not be fine specimens of calligraphy. They are rough 
and cursive. I generally agree with Mr. Jayaswal in his 
reading of the letters. They are older forms of As'oka 
letters. They are nearer the forms of Phoenician letters or 
letters of the Moabite stone. I will give examples :—a is 
aleph which in Phoenician means a hull, represented by the 
two horns with a space between ; placing it perpendicular we 
get exactly the form which we have here. Later on, the curve 
parts became straight. One critic says that the horns emanate 
from one point but the very first letters of Bidder's chart 
contradict him. At Delhi the lines do not rise from the same 
point. Beth is a box with the lid open and the baof “Sabakhato” 
is exactly a box with the lid open. So is gimel, the ancient 
Phoenician form, preserved in ga ; so also in (Ilia. 

All these considerations of palaeography, grammar, and 
dress lead only to inferences from the known to the unknown. 
But we have better contemporary evidence. When I was 
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just finishing- this paper I learnt from Mr. Jayaswal. that 
Sir Edward Gait has caused casts to be prepared of the inscription 
on the Parkham statue. Mr. Jayaswal has kindly shown these 
to me. They fshow unmistakably that the statue belongs* 
as Mr. Jayaswal reads, to Kunika Ajata-s'atru, the son of 
Vambisara, the king of the S'is'unaga family. The letters- 
there form an official inscription and are mostly distinct. 
The statue is not a Devakula statue for in that case it would 
be found in or near Raja-griha, the capital of Kunika. It is 
a statue for the purposes perhaps of a memorial in memory of 
his conquest of Mathura or in memory of some great gift. 
The discovery of this inscription sets all controversy about 
the statues in question at rest and destroys altogether the 
yaksa theory which had taken such a deep root in Archeo¬ 
logical scholarship. This statue has something like a coat of 
mail round the chest in addition to the vratya dress; that also 
probably indicates that it is not a devakula statue. 



VIII—A Copper-plate Grant of Dandi- 

Mahadevi . 1 

By lie Late H. Panday, B.A, 

This copper-plate lias been brought to light by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Gopabandhu Das of Satyabacli (Puri), to whom I am 
obliged for permission to edit the inscription on it and also* 
for much valuable information concerning the locality in 
which the plate was found. 

The plate has been in the possession of a Brahman family 
of Kumurang Sasan, a village near Banpur in the Puri District 
of Orissa, some five miles from the Balugan station on the 
Bengal-Hagpur Bail way. Accounts differ as to how the plate 
came into the hands of this family. According to one, 
the plate was found buried in the now deserted village of 
Mansinghpur, about seven miles from Kumurang ' T but no 
details are no w available. The other version makes the present 

» i ’ . • 

owners the lineal descendants of one of the original donees. 2 
It would be unsafe, however, to place too much reliance on this- 
account and an examination of the record shows that the 
claims advanced by the present owners of the plate can hardly 
be substantiated. 

The charter consists of a single plate made up of thin sheets 
of copper beaten together. The rim is raised to afford protection 
to the inscription and the edges are slightly irregular. On the 
left side of the plate is a circular seal of the same metal, 
half of which is fixed to the plate by nails and soldering 
and the other half is projecting. The design consists of an 
impression on an expanded lotus flower with the inner 
petals enclosing it. The seal has the representation in 

1 [ The final proof was not passed by the Author.— K. P. J.] 

* Mr. Das-’s note printed a* an Appendix to this paper. 
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relief of a eouchant bull, facing to the left and a conch-shell to 

its right. These seem to represent the deities Siva and Vishnu 

respectively. In- the space above the bull and to the right of 

it are the representations of the sun and the moon intended to 

denote the perpetuity of the gift, and below the bull is the legend 

‘ Srlmad-D an d i- Mahadevx 3 in raised letters across the field with 
» • * 

two thick lines below it. The legend is supported as it were on 
a lotus plant, one of the stalks of which rises above it on the 
right side. 

The inscription consists of 22 lines on , the obverse and 23 lines 
on the reverse side of the plate and is throughout well preserved. 
The first five lines on the obverse are in a “ cursive 33 style while 
the rest is in what is generally termed the u monumental 33 
style of writing. There is only one omission of a letter in the 
whole record—that of na in line 23. It appears that the inscrip¬ 
tion was originally inked in by which the slight defects in the 

carving of the letters were successfully concealed. The shape of 

■ ’ % _ 

the letters bears a family likeness to those in the copper-plate 
grants of the early Bhanjja rulers of Orissa and other copper¬ 
plate records of the locality of the ninth to eleventh centuries a.c. 

In point of orthography the following peculiarities may 
be noted : (1) the'use of the same sign for va and la throughout 
the inscription; (2) the occasional use of sa instead of sa, in¬ 
lines 2, 30, 33 and 36 ; (3) in two places we have mid instead 
of rm (wanna instead of svarm in line 21 and utHnnaik 
instead of utkirnam in line 43), There are a few mistakes of 
spelling, such as the use of long l for short i ; of m instead 
of na; of short a instead of long a in line 33 and 
line 36; and of je and ta instead of jya and tha in 
line 36. The mistakes of grammar are confined to the 
portion enumerating the donees (lines 33- and 34) and the 
last line of the record (line 45) which do- not appear to have 
formed part of the composition of the compiler of the prasasii. 

The language of our record is Sanskrit with the exception of 
the passage at the very end describing the boundaries which 
probably represents some dialect of the locality. Except the 
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name of the place from where the charter was issued (line 3) and 
the formal portion of the grant (lines 25-36) and the portion 
giving the boundaries of the village at the end (lines 43-45), the 
entire record is in verse. The genealogy of the family is given 
in the first verses ; the next are the imprecatory verses which 
appear in almost every copper-plate grant of the period, and 
the last verse in line 4 % gives the name of the poet who 
composed the prafusti. The style of composition of this Pra- 
sasti is highly artificial and Slealia has been used ad nauseam— 
a feature which renders a satisfactory translation of the text 
extremely difficult. Following in the footsteps of Professor 
Kielhorn, I am giving only the substance of the record 
for the convenience of our readers to follow the original. 

Substance. 

The "camp of victory ” (from which the charter is issued} 
is Guhesvara Pataka and is described as eternally endowed with 
the charms of the commencement of autumn. There was a king 
—a moon on the earth—named Unmatta Sirhha who brought 

*• O 

peace to the land and pleased his subjects during a long reign, 
having’ extirpated all his enemies. From his family were descended 
many virtuous rulers, the illustrious Gayada and, others who were 
welcomed by the damsels of heaven. In their family sprang 
king Lolabkara who was associated with wise men and whose 
fame spread to all quarters of the earth. His son who followed 
was king Kusumabhara who received the submission of conquered 
kings and whose virtues were known in all the directions. He 
was followed by his younger brother the mighty Lalitabhara 
who bore the burden of. sovereignty like Sesha himself and the 
splendour of whose glory encompassed the gloom caused by the 
defeat of his enemies. On his death was born his son Santikara 
as ruler of the earth who rooted out all the enemies of the realm 
and, restored his people to happiness and attained great fame. 
He was fpflowed as the Protector of the Earth by his brother 
Subhakara who was. exceedingly prosperous. On his attaining 
heaveq his queen, resplendent with, glory and bowed to by all 
men, ascended the royal throne and occupied it for a long time. 
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After her, her daughter Dandi-Mahadevi possessed of undim i- 
nished strength protected the earth for a long time. She became 
the ornament of the Ions* line of Kara kings like the streamer 
on the top of the flag-post (family). She was endowed with 
personal charms and received the obeisance even of haughty 
chiefs who were overpowered by her majesty. During her rule 
there was no clashing of arms; there were no bondmen (or 
prisoners); there was no vice, and rivalry existed only among the 
learned; there were no heavy taxes and no cause for alarm. 

The devout worshipper of Mahesvara (S'iva), meditating upon 
the feet of her parents, this qneen, Paramabhattarika Maharajadbi- 
raja-Parmesvarl Siimad* Dandi-Mahadevi, in good health/honours, 
informs and orders the present and future Maha-Samantas, 
Maharaja Bajaputras, etc., etc., in Southern Tosala and the Maha- 
mabattara, Brihadkhogi, Pustakapala and other officers in 
Kungada mandala, in Khidingahara vishnya : f< Be it known to 
you that the village of Kantsaranagarf situated in this visit a?/a up 
to.the junction of Yasili-ehcheda, togthei* with the vparikara and 
nddesa with |the settlements inhabited by the weavers, gokutas, 
and distillers, with the fields, ghats, riparian lands, woods, etc. 
free from impositions or impressments, has been given by XJs 
by way of perpetual endowment and free from taxes, by means 
of a copper-plate charter, with pouring out of water, given in 
accordance with the maxim called bhumicJich hidrapidhiifta, for as 
long as the moon, the sun and the earth endure, to the Brahman as 
Kaka, Dugada, Yankulla-Yaivova, I.vvara, Sarvadeva, Yah- 
gesvara of the Bharadvaja and many other gotras, On the occasion 
of dvadasi (12th. day), to increase the merit of Our own self. Our 
parents and all sentient beings. Whereupon out of respect 
for the dignity of righteousness this gift of ours is to be pre¬ 
served by you. Sam. 10 U. 80. 7 (187) Jyeshtha Sudi 13. " 
(The era is not specified.) 

[Here follow five imprecatory verses and the benediction that 
this charter of the illustrious Dandi-Mahadevi may endure as long 
as the earth, the sky and the nether regions exist. This prasasti 
was composed by the poet Jambhana (or Jambhala), the son of 
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(7) The Dhauli Cave inscription of ^anfcikara Deva, edited 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the Mpigraphia Indica } Vol. X V. 1 

Very little is known as to the extent of the territory over 
Which these kings held sway. This much however is certain 
that their rule was confined to Orissa which term included the 
G-anjam District of the Madras Presidency and formed part 
of the ancient Kalinga. Their period of rule is also not certain 
and their origin has formed the subject of much speculation. 
Mr. Banerji thought that the Kara kings were descended from 
non-Aryan Asuras of Kamarupa 2 while Mr. Nilmani Chakra 
varti saw some connexion between Gayada Tuhga of Odra 
and Pratapa-Dhavala—a non-Aryan ruler of a small principality 
near Rohtas in the Shahabad District of Bihar. 3 The praJaati 
would lead to the conclusion that these rulers belonged to 
the lunar race of Kshattriyas. This is supported by the Naul- 
pur grant of ^ubhakara where the family is described as 
Somanvayadavapta-janma. It appears probable that the name 
Kara came to be applied to the dynasty only after Kshemankara 
Deva who is spoken of as Santikara in the prasa&li. Both these 
names being synonymous (Santi-Kshema) apparently belong 
to the same person. The next king S'ubhakara Deva also 
appears to have borne the synonymous name of fxivakara ( S'iva- 
Subha) which is pientioned in the Naulpur grant of this 
king. 4 S'ubhakara was the last male ruler of this dynasty. 

r $ 

After his death the throne was occupied by his queen—whose 
name is not given in the prasasti —the mother of Dandi-Maha- 
devl who was probably the last in this line. The name of 
Dandi-Mahadevr's mother was probably Tribhuvana-Mahadevi 
if we assume the correctness in this respect of the incomplete 
grant No. 6 of the list above. The same emblems appear on 

1 I am greatly obliged to Mr. Banerji for having kindly supplied me proofs 
of his articles on these inscriptions in advance# 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV. 

3 J .A.i S.B., 1909, p. 347. 

4 Mr. Banerji takes Sivakara to he a different king and father of Snbhakara 
That sack an interpretation is erroneous is proved by the prafasti in uhe plate* 
of Dan<Ji Mahadevx, 
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the seals of all the copper-plate grants of this dynasty, namely 
a couchant bull, the representations of the sun and the moon 
and the conch-shell. From, this it appears that Siva was the 
family deity, although some members of the dynasty evidently 
favoured the Buddhist religion and called themselves Saugata. 

(«) The Kungada maridala mentioned in line 28 of our 
plate appears to he the same as Kong-Yu-too of Hiuen Tsiang. 
The identification of this country has been already suggested by 
earlier writers with the Gan jam District, It appears that 
Kungada mandala was included within the southern Tosala, 
one of the divisions of the ancient Kalinga country. 

( in ) In the inscriptions of the Kara dynasty we have both 
Uttara Tosala and Dakshipa Tosala. Uttara Tosala occurs in 
the Naulpur grant of Subhakara and the grant of Tribhu- 
vana-Mabadevi and Dakshina Tosala in the copper-plates of 
Dandi Mahadevi. Tosala occurs in literature as the name of 
a country in association with M os ala. 



COPPER-PLATE OF DANDI-MAHADEVI. 


TEXT 


9 


Seal 



Obverse. 


Line 1. & 


Line 2. 


Line 3. 


s» 


^xh ^taTfn[f^] # Twir^T- 



w i (li)t [1] 

*Ft Ti^TfT^^^rrsrKTcj; n 

ITT^ sS- 


Line 4. 


Line 5. 


ctt^w *prf*r immf^ns^pTR i 
* n^Tf c (V t fs r ^ craft 



wv lit [2] 


cTO^^rt^rrprnFnn- 5 ^wx i 

WSrmi [m- 

d L 


* This is the most difficult letter in the whole record. Its exact value 
is somewhat doubtful. 

f The metre is Sardulavikrldita . 
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I • 


Line 6. 


Line 7. 


Line 8. 


iftwrn st 






wm- 

^rcr^ncwTJ wn' nf [3] 
ct^svnrfffe mcRwtLr; ir^tcifc'^ 

sj C\ 

^%T^nrr^t^ i 

WOT ^WfT^W^: nteTF- 


Line 9. 


Line 10. 


Line 11. 


ctwt ffr! tjto tot* ii [4] 

a^TcR^ W^¥Tf^Wf^T~ 

^i?wferr^wr i 



lit [5] 

cn^pr^i 1 

C\ 

SEfSrnq^JT- 


Line 12. fwFf 

ot Clu \h ii? [6] 

<rfwq 

<d 

* The form of this letter makes the nearest approach to *3 but the word 
thus formed is not quite easy to explain in the context it occurs, 
t The metre is Sardulavikridita. 

X The metre is Vasantaiilaka. 

... ,_ •«.*.. ■'* i- • 

§ The metre ia Malini. 
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• • 


Line 13. 


Line 14. 


Line 15. 


Line 16. 


Line 17. 


Line 18. 


% *i] s{c\ <*< fiskn n 

^ri'^^trr^rfVnn spfa f [7] 


f*r l 


fWRTI 



v ^rf^rcft 3nsrrt?T if* [8] 

cm Wtr- 

WPRcfT'OTTOT I 
f%*WR ^^^r*r^4W- 


3^€t 

m 3 ^ 3rk<nr? f^wsnc^ ii* [9] 

lerr 


i 


Trfter- 


fTOtFwtrra^ ill [10] 


3RT 



wr%~ 


* The metre is Vaaantatilaha. 
j The metre is Anush{ubh. 
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Line 19. <r * * * § rr ^( 5 )^ n* [ 11 ] 


Line 20. =^f^n lit [12] 

cT^rn ^cmprc^T^^^- 

^ fa) i^cm^TW^srrfq-1 

x SJ 7 



Line 21. 

lit [13] 

^rnfa nrr%- 

Line 22. fct- 

fc% i 

'Krwt #r^ir tot^ { pqfairg %^w 

Reverse. 

Line 23. ^TFfrrf^^WnT^ ffswr wn tng-S n§ [14] 



w ?r~ 


Line 24. mf^rqfcwan^^ OTwt I 

^r%#n3^firc[OTd Tc^(V)sr ^(an^rfe 

*rr 


* The metre is Anwhtubh. 

t The metre is Anushtubh. 

t The metre is Vasantatilaka. 

§ The metre is Sfyrdulavikridita. 

|| This i® omitted in the origina 1. 


Line 25. 

Line 26. 

Line 27. 

Line 28. 

Line 29. 

Line 30. 

Line 31. 

Line 32. 
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» • 

f^rrsfi u* [15] 

w^xxj^n- 


xrcitenPt fstfW 

^rprpir- 


fwRHrr^ KT^^f^ : rgT2^^^3rrcfhrrifigi- 

*nrw- 


, frR: *mrr 

fnpnrfa wfr wr^m^r n 

t^crtr^s ^g”3Q~ 

^(^)f5E|cr: 



mf tro 


^9I { ^Ci*^ql±Nftf3i?|f3lWif4JlI«Rf5W 
5 rftcr^T*rrf^^3P 


^*ii^*jfr4 Lfj Li <i wcntk^ter- 


j* 


* The metre is Sardulavikrldita . 
f This letter may be read either as or H. 
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Line 33. tot srlsrcrof Wt^gTST «r 

(stt ?)fsr *rprnrtfta(«si) «R^T f»T31 


Line 34. 


Line 37. 


Line 38. 



i Hi) 



i i 


sroS^wp) 




Line 35. ^n%rn»ncw?r n^r^rf^cr 

trfrtrr- 


cf^w- 


Line bu. 



o®+Co -f $ (^C$) 


# 





^)^firll^r(vT)^Tn xrsrffcn srarrrfefip [i] 

W W to *if*nro cr^? cT^I wit lit [16] 
TRT^wstfi m xrr^^fcT xrrf^hrp 

^wnrqj- 


mx*m tT?^T5xn^r^ lit [17] 

W?m ^tTFWT(tIT W[) ^ ^cT 5Tg?TO*l 
*T ^PSFlt S\f*l%rT 


Line 39. xps|% nt [18] 

^WT^TT *fftT W[ lit [19] 

Tr 


* The date is expressed in symbols. The exact value of the first symbol 
is slightly doubtful. 

* The metre is Anushfabh. 
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Line 40. fcT mrm^l 


Line 41. 


Line 42. 


Line 44. 



OT' WNt* I!*' [20] 




lit [21] 

xracf^r* *rcrei% i 

1PT SWO* srrehrfrnsm 3RIIHW lit [22] 



Line 43. 



i mmrfm Hrfirs'atv I 






ii xm' srf^OTRt{[w]?:|| 

^rciwj 

-s 

m 


Line 45. *nr** w I ^r(m)^w(^ft) TrP || ^ 


* The metre is Puahpifagra. 

f The metre is Anushtvbh. 

% This letter can also be read as W. 

§ The letter can also be read as T f. 

|| There is a mark like superscript ra between T and S. 

The exact value of this letter has not yet been determined. 

** Read 
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Note by the Hon’ble Babu Gopabandbu Das, M.A., B. I*. 

The copper-plate was in the house of Haladhar Sarangi 
who died about a year ago leaving one adopted son, Govind 
Sarangi. The family has been living for generations in Kuinu- 
ranga Sasan, a village near Banpur in the Puri District and 
some five miles from the Balugan station on the Puri section of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway. In Orissa a Brahman village 
originally set up by a king, or queen, or some distinguished 
minister and made a gift to a Brahman, is called a Sasana, the 
Brahman who receives the gift being called the Panigrahl. 
From the name therefore it appears that Kumurang is a royal 
gift, but whether it is identical with the village named in the 
copper-plate is doubtful. There is .evidence that the plate has 
been in possession of the same family for some more than 64 

t 

years. In 1854 it was in the hands of Haladhar’s father, Dasa- 
rath Sarangi who obtained the title of Kavichandra from a local 
chief in recognition of his merit as a poet. Some Sanskrit and 
Oriya poems are known to have been composed by Das'aratha 
Sarangi. 

According to some people the plate was buried under ground 
in village Mansinghpur, but when and-by whom it was recovered 
is not known and cannot be ascertained. Mansinghpur is a 
deserted village some seven miles away from Kumurang, the ruins 
being situated within four hills on the four sides. On the 
north is the village of Gotpalli and a hill, on the west is the 
Tengalmundia (nmndia means hillock), on the south is the 
Golari hill—an important one in the Puri District—and on the 
east are the Kulai and Hadakhai Mundia. The Sarangi family 
possesses lands in this Mauza of.Mansinghpur and it is very likely 
that they originally lived in this village, and it may therefore 
be identical with the village of the charter. How the village 
came to be deserted is not known, and unless the boundaries 
of the present Mansinghpur correspond with those of the 
village mentioned in the charter, it is not safe to form any eon- 
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elusion. Be that as it may, the Sarangi family have a genea¬ 
logy which mentions some of the donees of the grant. This 
genealogy is found in an old palm leaf manuscript of the 
Yalmikiya Kamayana Sundarakarida. 

1. Iswara Deb Sarma—Sarbadeb Sarma(issueless). 

Bakteswar Deb Sarma (issueless). 

2. Damodar Deb Sarma 

3. Bisweswar Deb Sarma, 

4. Goknlananda Deb Sarma. 

5. Sankar Deb Sarma. 

6. Kalieharan Deb Sarma. 

7. Baman Deb Sarma. 

8. Sitikantha Deb Sarma. 

9. Debananda Deb Sarma. 

10. Birbhadra Deb Sarma, 

11. Srinibas Deb Sarma, 

12. Bamehandra Deb Sarma. 

13. Biswambhar Deb Sarma. 

14. Gopal Deb Sarma. 

15. Krishna Deb Sarma. 

16. Govind Deb Sarma. 

17. Sudarsan Deb Sarma, 

18. Gadadhar Deb Sarma. 

19. Dasarathi Kaviehandra Deb Sarma. 

20. Haladkar Deb Sarma. 

21. Govind Deb Sarma (Adopted). 

The present owner is the twenty-first in descent from Iswara 
Deb Sarma, who is one of the donees. 

I am told many inscribed copper-plates are to be found on 
the Banpur side. That they are not made known by the people 
is due to their fear that they will be deprived of these. That 
this fear is not imaginary may be gathered from the following. 
It is said that during Mr. Tailer’s settlement of Khurda many 
copper-plates were produced before the settlement magistrate 
which were never returned to their owners. This is corrobo¬ 
rated by the following extract from the note on a oopper-plate 
published by Mr. Bangalal Banerji, Deputy Collector of Cuttack, 
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in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLVI, 
part I, 1877 :~ 

“'The document was found by me in an old box in tho 
Record office along with a number of old deeds of grants in the 
Devanagari, Persian, Bengali, Marhati and Oriya characters. 
There were the remnants of a vast variety of such documents 
filed by the original holders before the Collector, Mr. Kerr, in 
1810 when the province was settled for the first time. No 
proper register was kept regarding these important records and 
there was nothing to show by whom they had been filed/' 1 

The sense of loss and consequent pain which was felt by 
people who were deprived of their copper-plates—'in many cases 
the only documents which entitled them to their holdings—may 
easily be imagined. It is little wonder that the descendants 
of these people guard their charters with so much care and are 
unwilling’to part with them or even to show them to outsiders. 
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Samgramagiipta* 

By J. N. Slfe&ar, M.A., and, Amareswar Thaknr, M.A 



This inscription, which is published here for the first time, 
was discovered in the village of Panchobh, situated about five or 
six miles to the west of Laheria Sarai, the chief town of the 
Darbhanga District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. It 
was found by a peasant some 10 or 12 inches below the surface 
of the earth, while he was levelling the ground for the purpose 
of cultivation. The spot where it was unearthed and its surround¬ 
ings are still full of mounds covered with brick-ruins which 
bear traces of an ancient site. After its discovery, the plate 
remained in the possession of the cultivator till recently it has 
been bronght over here by Mr. J. N. Sikdar for the purpose of 
depositing it in the Patna Museum. 1 

The inscription contains 30 lines of writing—29 full lines 
and one line only 4 inches long, incised on one side of a thick 
copperplate measuring about 15 inches long and 13 inches 
broad. The writing space covers an area of about 14" x 10". 
The surface of the plate is quite smooth and the edges are 
neither fashioned thicker nor raised into rims to protect the 
writing. With the exception of a few letters which have been 
partially damaged by corrosion, the inscription is in a state 
of excellent preservation and may be read with certainty almost 
throughout. The engraving has been done with great care 
and does not, as usual, show here and there marks of the 
engraver’s working tool. The size of the letters is about 
throughout, with the exception of those occurring in lines 2 

1 We offer our best thanks to Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, former President 
of the Patna Museum Committee, and Mr. D. N. Sen, Principal, B. II. 
College, for their kind help and encouragement. 
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and 3 where they are larger than the rest; Towards the mid-* 
die of the side whence the writing begins, the plate is projected 
some 6 inches upwards to form an ornamental top in the 
shape of a heart which contains the royal seal. The seal is 
circular, about two inches in diameter, and fixed with a pin 
which is soldered at the back. It has in relief on a depressed 
surface, across the centre, a legend giving the name of “ Sri 
Saiiigrama Gupta 3J and in the upper part a representation of 
a hull facing towards the proper right in a slightly recumbent 
posture. The inscription leaves a space of about 3 inches at 
the bottom and abruptly comes to an end before the last sentence 
is completed. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit, and excepting lines 
1 to 13, which constitute the formal part of the grant, the. 
v r hole is in versa—the metres employed being mainly the S'ard-. 
dnla and Anushtubh. The characters belong to the Eastern 
variety of the Nagari alphabet which Biihler has described as 
Proto-Bengali. They are of the same type as those in the 
Deopara Prasasti of Vijavasena. A few forms, the A, Kha, Ga, 
Na and Bha, bear a dose resemblance to those used in Yaidya- 
deva^s land grant of a.d. 1143, while some, for instance, the Ja, 
Na, Ta, Tha and Sa appear to be later developments more 
identical with those of Bhimdeva's record in about a.d. 1200. 

As regards orthography the text calls for few remarks. 
Some of the peculiarities met with in the inscription are noted 
below : (1) One sign is used throughout for B and V. (2) The 

letter Ya is doubled after the anusvara in Samvatsare in line 
5. (3) The consonants are doubled in conjunction with the 

preceding R, as in Arkka and Sarvva 1. 13 and Yinirggata 1. 11 
but not in Karya 1. 13 and Surya 1.18. (1.) The anusvara is 

throughout indicated by a small point placed above the line. 
(5) The superscript R is not employed in the conjunct Rnna in. 
Chnmpa. (6) The initial A is represented by a vertical line 
without a top-stroke in Aushya 1. 12. (7) The same sign is used 

for A and half T, both of which are denoted by a vertical' 
line curved a little at the bottom, The text appears to have 
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been carefully prepared and hardly contains any grammatical 
mistake. 

The inscription records the' grant of a village named' Vani- 
gama situated in the district of Jambuvani made by the Para- 
mabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja,. Parmesvara and Ma-haman- 
dalika Samgrama Gupta, who- is described as the lord of Jaya- 
pura and the most devout worshipper of Mahetfvaia. The-donee 
is a Brahman of Sandilya gotra, Kurnara Svamin by name, 
learned in the Yajur-Veda and 1 having the three pravaras of 
Sandilya, Asita and Devala, son of Krishnaditya and grandson 
of S'ri Kama, who hailed from Kolancha. No particular occa¬ 
sion is mentioned for making the grant except that it is made-on 
account of great favour shown to the donee. The greater part 
of the inscription is taken up by an account of the ancestors of 
the donor which gives the following genealogical table — 

(1) Yajnesa Gupta. 

(2) Damodara Gupta, 

(3) Deva Gupta. 

i 

(I) Bajadiiya Gupta. 

(5) Krishna Gupta. 

‘. i 

(6) Samgrama Gupta. 

It is, however, noticeable that while Rajadifcya Gupta iff 

' 'y . t _ , • • ,« , • 1 

credited with all the Imperial titles of Samgrama Gupta, 
Krishna Gupta is dismissed with the only epithet of Rajaputra. 
which seems to indicate that he met with a premature death in 
the lifetime of his father. Though one or two verses have- 
been devoted to each of the royal personages, no historical fact 
is referred to in the inscription which may lead to their definite 
identification. The mention of et Gnpta Vamsa }> as referring to 
the dynasty to which the king belonged, is however suggestive, 
of the fact that the royal line might have been in so-me way- 
connected with the later Guptas of Magadha. 
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The charter is issued from the Royal Camp of Victory and 
mentions the designations of some officials, most of which occur in 
the.grants of the Pala and Sena Kings of Bengal. It is dated on 
9th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Karfcika in the 
17th year of the reign of the King. No era is mentioned, but 
on palseographical grounds the inscription may he assigned to 

a period not later than the twelfth century a.d- 

Append isr. 

[Editorial.'—The reading of the copper-plate has been kindly 
compared with the original and a few corrections suggested 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji, Poona. On the find of the plate 
the Collector of Darbhanga has made inquiries resulting 
in the following informatio a :— <e Amiri Choudhury says 
that he was digging when his kodali struck against 

something -hard, and he found a copper-plate . 

The copper-plate was found by Amiri Choudhury in the south-west 
corner of his field in mauza Kali in the zamindari of the 

Maharaja of Darbhanga....The field in which the 

copper-plate was discovered is about 2.| miles from Amiri's 
homestead land in Panchobh. The nearest basti is Kali about 
■I mile off. There is a raised site known as Bangali Dih east of 
the field about ^ mile from the place of discovery and a similar 
site about £ mile to the east in mauza Panchobh. This site is 
said to have been much higher, bat has been greatly levelled 

down...A further inquiry discloses that the said 

Amiri Choudhury found the plate about four years a go.” 1 

The plate is of little historical importance. The record is 
not dated. The places mentioned in the plate are probably-in 
the district of Monghyr, J ay apitr a being represented by the 
present day Jayanagar 2 and Jambuvanl is probably connected 
with the modern name Jamtiu 

Mr. R. D. Banerji has sent in the following note on the 

K The mason at first attempted to incise the record in letters 

4 Letter, dated 17th. June 1919, from the Collector of Darbhanga to the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle. 

2 J.B.O.E.S , Yol. V., p. 297. 
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of a smaller dimension but gave up the idea after incising the 
first sixteen syllables. The characters of the grant resemble 
those used in the grants of Lakshmanasena of Bengal, and on 
palseographical grounds it would be difficult to assign a date 
earlier than the second half of the twelfth century to this record. 

“ The seal of the grant shows the lanclikana of the family, 
the bull-couchant, which is confirmed by the use of the word 
Vrishabhadhvaja in connexion with Rajadityagupta and the 
donor. The characters of the seal are of the same type as those 
of the grant, of. ga : ma andThe seal was cast and therefore 
looks older. 

“ The use of the title Mahamandalika along with the Imperial 
titles Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara in the 
case of Samgramagupta and his grandfather Rajadityagupta 
indicates that the family bad been at first feudatories of the Palas 
or Senas and assumed titles of independence after the decline in 
power or the downfall of their suzerains. 

“ On palseographical grounds it may be stated with assurance 
that these local rulers assumed independence after the downfall 
of the Senas, when the sons of Lakshmanasena were quarrelling 
among themselves just before their expulsion from Lakshma- 
navati by the Muhammadan freebooters under Muhammad-bin- 
Bakhtyar. 

“ The mention of the word Guptavamsa 1.15 may possibly 
indicate that these local rulers were descended either from the 
Imperial Guptas or from the later G uptas of Magadha, of which 
fact they, however, seem to have retained a very hazy impression. 

ec The form of the grant is peculiar. The beginning is in 
prose but latex on the entire genealogy is given in verse. 
Though this form of a grant is not altogether unknown in 
Indian epigraphy, it is rather antiquated for a twelfth century 
record* 

tc The metrical portion of the inscription provides us with the 
name of six generations while the prose portion mentions only 
two, so it is quite possible that Rajadityagupta, the grandfather 

of the donor Samgramagupta, was the feudatory chief who 
assumed indepenrlpn hr. 
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,e A noteworthy point in the grant is the mention of the village 
or town Kolancha whence B hatha Shi Ilania, the grandfather of 
the donee, had emigrated. Kolfn ‘ha is mentioned in the more 
authentic Karikas on Kulasasbra or genealogical works of Ben¬ 
gal as the place whence the five Brah mantas, who were invited 


by king Adisura for the performance of a Vedic sacrifice in 
Bengal, originally came. Many conjectures have been made by 
mqdern commentators on genealogical works of G.iudiya cr 
Bsogali Brahmanas and it has even been suggested, if my 
memory serves me correctly, that the name may be a corruption 
of some other name. The mention of the place in a twelfth 
century record confirms the statement of the ghatakas of Bengal 
about its spelling and its existence though the locality will 
remain doubtful unhl fresh light is available. 

The plate is now in the Patna Museum.—E d.] 
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1. # TOOTR3? iT^T^Tf%lTW 

2. # HfTCmf^pcrw tr^arr to* 

iTif^ IW2T3T ii^g^ 

**3 

3. *rvr*rof firar 

■ '%3 

^%^nr^$?r trefmrR^ TT^Ri^rmn^r tr?^ 

4. t wmrlNK ^rmp^fT^r crafts 

•o . : * 

trot* ^wi tfmsnjH t^trr^ TT^rtwm 

5. S#' fMh’ 

^?^nrr^ *ra^sr 

6. -f awrf?rwror*ran?t$ Or) ?TT*frncfft 

7. W snn (far) ^rfTimf^r *fsra 

u^ftrv sreuRTtfR iTOTOrwr 

mfcf 1 % ( 5 ) H 

8. ftfcrrefa^ 1 irfT^rfe' wfTxn^ffOT 

TO=#fe<?Tm w 

trmrofar 

1 [cf. the grant of Mahaxnanidalika Kvacaghosha discovered by Mr! A. %* 
Maitra of Ita^hahL—R* D. 15 J 
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TOsf?r ^rhrafa ^ wrm s 

10. *?wrt Wisr: ssRReRr: 

*ri^rr: ^rnfaro: *rfa*rw3i 

0 \. ^ 

€t^fw*n: Or) 

11. TOR*. TTW- 

wRRnr 


12. ©FRF VTf^tir^TfTO^Rr ^T^f^f^ 1 ? I (^T) ?J*C 
3^ *n ^TRwrftam^ i ^nfr faster ^tcctt 

TnTOTRRtlugflT 

13. <?at tom ^t^wsrr 

ft§!; to,: *nfeferer 

Ti^rfir 

14 tot* irftTOF^r: ^er snit : 

TOWfcf 

*ita: t[fWT fa^ndror ( m} \ 

***^ ‘•h^ 

15. xm tror ^ ^ 

qfsft UH§TOf«FT^*T SRTJSft ^TTOiRW II 

^ ^TT*. UrTTOrNrlT' 

10. ITTTO^lfifoAfTOt £ ST *. ? 

<?• 

«T=ftngara^i w tortt to 

?mt nft grarc 55 «wto:: it 

«\ <K 
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17. W ^ Isr^T^t ft j 

f ^T^rcfteTC^^T^fW ^ (W) t 8 

wr’Wcrffwr W irFn^nri^ : wx 

18. TOT ^f^lt rffft ’SCffl f%CT3T^T^i : II 

\j» ^ •• 

srf: t^j rf ff serrfMit 1 

<\ ...;■■ 

19. f f^Nft TF«JT rff! WlSTfT 

jff ^[ ^ ■p Tin fsfpf^r^rr it (0 m ii 

wi' ^Tfcp^rf^ ?rpi ot* sr. 

20. teR () *ri*rcT nwrfteT ( ^t ) fimreWc. i 



22 . erorefjro (?) ^prfrf: ii 

23. i 

f^Rt ^fWTOTf^t f%f%Wf 

STRISP^^T __ 

(1) The reading may also 1)3 ttsrf *. *' K^jnean effort, striving. 

(2) cTT^f ? 

(3) The reading 5s tentative. 
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Line. 

24i. error 

Wi fel) I 

TOTT^ few HipRpPfWl ^t^RcT 

l^w 

25. cr tofert ^r’ f%rikiro: « 

TOtV TO (r) $: WTCffe^: OT s ^WRfcf 

TOT 

26. twgttTTOTRr m Rlfeq^R'i 

to ^rfofffer^feTOt €t^r (m) i? 

sr mw?{ w{ to3utort 

27. irfK tfrorfar ^tot^kt sj^t^rr xrfe t 

. •# 

rffrc^TTR w4r<| * 

TOTItT: (to:) W^TTORTfe 

28. %{Grr: 3jfro ii 

M > 

TOfef roroMfro: #^t: 

'SITOTTO ttf ^Tfe ^ i 

to fiTOcr; mm: rro ^fero(n) <t ii 

TO^T 

f Metre is faulty. ^ Tl^Tl ? 
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29. sfTcf tre in#r i 

% C\ >3 

■arts? ar yrig* T wra s s w 1 Ti Vs iy tttsis? *st u 

^Tn ^ mThi m<nn ^ nnT^^i II 

xrara ^fV W5£F§: i trrarg 

^ Cv^ 

TOK fa ^ wait 


SO. 


xnW trc^Hfsrr wr srfejffa ^ 

^R5($) ^rri ffafat ti 

1 [The portion not inscribed is ^I« H t gi g ^ ^tTIcH<!T—D. B-} 
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Translation. 

Om, good be no to you. Paramabliattaraka, MahaVaj adhira j a. 
Om, good be unto you, from, the victorious camp, on the ninth 
day of the dark-fortnight, in the seventeenth year, in the kingdom 
of ever increasing victory of Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, 
Paramesvara Samgarama G-upta, best of the devotees of Mahes- 
vara, having the bull as his royal insignia, born in the family 
of Arjuna of the lunar race, the lord of Jayapnr, the supreme 
Lord of Mandalas, son of the illustrious prince Krishna Gupta 
who meditated on the feet of the glorious Paramabh ifetaraka 
Maharajadhiraj Paramesvara Rajaditya Gupti, best of the 
devotees of Mahesvara, having the bull as his royal insignia, 
bom in the family of Arjuna of the lunar race, lord of 
Jayapnr and the Supreme Lord of Mandalas. 

This Maharajadhiraja Mahamandalika, the illustrious and 
victorious Samgrama Gupta Deva pays respects to, informs and 
instructs all those that are assembled in the village Yanigama 
situated within the district of Jamhuvani, the queen, the prince, 
the prime minister, the minister of peace and war (Mahasandhi- 
vigrahika), the chief master of military arrays (Mahavyuhapati), 
the chief superinten lent of offices (Mahadhikarika), the keeper of 
royal seal (Mahamudradhikari), lord chamberlain (Mahamahat- 
taka), the superintendent of the stables for elephants (Mahapilu- 
pati), the superintendent of military supplies (Mahasadhanika), 
the chief keeper of records (Mahakshapatalika), the chief of the 
warders (Mahapratihara), the chief justice (Mahadharmmadhi- 
karanika), the chief officer in charge of documents (Mahakarana- 
dhyaksha), the intelligence officer (Vartti), the writer of grants 
(Naivandhika), Mahakatuka, Mahantthitasanika, the Chief 
Magistrate (Mahadandanayaka), the officer in charge of royal 
gifts (Mahadanika), the chief of the five guilds (Mahapaneakulika) 
great feudatory rulers (Mahasamantaranaka) the officer in charge 
of money gifts (?) (Maha^reshthidanika), the officer in charge 
of the gift of ploughed lands (?) (Dhulidanika), the keeper of 
mountain passes (Ghattapala), the superintendent of (municipal) 
wards (Khan^apala), the rulers (Narapati), the officer commanding 
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a u gulma >} squadron (Gulmapati), officers of the navy and 
superintendents of kine, buffaloes, goats and mares, and others 
in the service of the king :— 

Be it known to you all, the aforesaid village partitioned 
(from all other villages' 1 , hounded on four sides, free from 
oppression and taxation and not to he entered into hy regular 
and irregular troops, is awarded, as a matter of great favour, 
hy me, desirous of gaining merit as stated in the shastras, to 
the venerable and long-lived Kumara Svami of S ; an (lily a Gotra, 
versed in the Yajurveda and having the three Pravaras of 
S'andilya, Asita and Devalya, son of the venerable Krishna- 
ditya and grandson of the venerable Sri Rama hailing 
from Kolancba with land and water, with suburbs, with 
mango and Madhuka, with pits and barren lands, with grazing 


grounds, Nimba and deserted gardens...and 

with salt and iron mines. 

Now by you all, who are obedient to.our behests remission 
of all kinds of taxes is to be carried into effect and this grant is 
to be observed as long as the moon, the sun, the earth and the 
sea endure. 

[Here follow the verses eulogistic of the royal dynasty.] 

? ^ t Yrishadhvaja (Makesvara),- as 


it achieved victories through penance, as it had a ton Hr fio-ht 
with Sankara, as it won from Isa (Makesvara) the secret of 
gaining victory and as it was protected by the damsel bom of 
the sea (Lakshml) by reason of which this dynasty became 
exalted—*this line of rulers became reputed as Gupta, with the 
insignia ox the hull and famous for the victory of Arjuna. 

In his (Arjuna) family which shone with a lustre like that 
of the moon, which was powerful and stainless, the mighty 
kings resembled the gods in virtue,-valour, fame, power and 
wealth. (They were) the lords of the wide world. The vast 
sea rich with precious things shrunk at a distance, as if through 
fear, of their great and overwhelming prowess. 

After these kings departed into the land of the blessed, 
a scion of the family became the master of the earth, who wag- 
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sfcvled Yajnesya Gupta, as ho was full of the ardour for 
vanquishing heroes in the sacrifice of war. He, who was a death 
to his foes, was called Jaya as the (antagonistic) kings met 
with their extinction on account of the total annihilation of their 
forces, smashed with the strokes of his innumerable arrows. 

Of him was horn the illustrious king Damodara Gupta, of 
world-wide fame and glory, who was to good men as the sun is 
to lotuses, like the preceptor of the gods in comprehending the 
meaning of sentences, to women as the moon is to lilies, like the 
Malava-breeze in removing sorrow and affliction and like a lion 

V u 

in trampling down his foes who might be fitly compared to the 
strongest elephants. 

Prom birth he had in his composition the quintessence of 
Varum, Iadra, Agni and Marut. He caused the king of the 
snakes to tremble with the stupendous weight of the earth 
trampled upon by bis soldiers. Por which reason, bis fame is 
fair as the whiteness of the Kunda flower. That fierce prince 
resembled Taksha (Tarkskya ?) in his prowess. 

The king Dova Gupta, who was truth incarnate, was born of 
bitn as Savarni of the Sun, the Moon of the Sea, Pradyumna of 
Madhusudana, Guha of the Great Destroyer (3iva), Rama of 
Dasaratha and Jayanta (lit. the son of Indra) of the lord of the 
land of immortals. 

A son was born to him named Rajaditya, firelike in majesty 
and fierce with the flames of his power, whose deeds could appal 
the assembly of kings. He was the repository of far-spreading 
prowess, which was aflame with the victory over arrogant foes. 
He was an adept in the art of striking terror into his foes while 
twanging the string of Ms bow wbicb sounded like thunder. 

As the touchstone is to metals, so was the king to various 
Kavyas, discourses and pastimes. He was a wish-yielding tree 
to the distressed and an adept in the science of love. He was 
a repository of modesty, a receptacle of good deeds, a store¬ 
house of learning, a fountain of sweet words and an abode of 
decorum. 
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He derived propriety of conduct from the ocean, heroic spirit 
from the sun, prosperity from Sakra, spirit of aggression from 
Rahii, modesty from Guru and power from Fire. The king 
unrivalled in archery, whose voice was like the sound of thunder 
to his foes, is speaking these agreeable words to those who listen 
to him with pleasure. Those who will be born in the long line 
of solar kings will also observe this deed from generation to gene¬ 
ration. This I enjoin on other kings as well. The subsequent 
kings with a view to gain merit should abstain from the 
nullification of what has been done by another king, considering 
it to be of the nature of a spark of fire. 

[Here follow verses laying down religous injunctions.] 

There is no higher gift than the gift of food, which entitles 
one to have an access to Heaven. Food is the life of the 
world, food ultimately comes from the earth, therefore next 
after the gift of food is considered best the gift of land. The 
observance of the gift yields greater merit than the gift itself. 
Therefore, you should, O king, make gift of land and observe 
those made by others. Two things—making gifts oneself and 
respecting those made by others—constitute the usefulness of 
life in this ephemeral world. 0 Yudhisthira, protect the land 
which has been made a gift of. The earth of the lords of the 
earth— 



X.—Travels in Bihar, 1608 A.D. 

By Jadtraath. Sarkar, M.A., I.E.S. 

Introduction* 

Abdul Latif ■ (son of Abdullah Abbasi), an inhabitant of 
Ahraadabad (in Grujrat), on his patron Abnl Hassan (the father- 
in-law of Shah Jahan) being appointed cliwan of Bengal early 
iaA.D. 1608, accompanied him on a river trip from Agra to 

Eajmahal and at the end of the year again from Rajmahal 

* 

to Goash in the Murshidabad District and thence hy land to 
Ghoraghat. He tools: accurate notes of what he saw during his 
travels and wrote them in a book years afterwards in the 
reign of Shah Jahan, when his patron Abul Ha3san, now 
snrnamed Asaf Khan, had risen to he wazir of the empire. 

His book is of unique value as giving us the topography of 
Bihar early in the seventeenth century, and supplementing the 
very short account incorporated in the Mn-i-Ahbari (ii. 150 of 
JarretVs translation), which was composed twenty years earlier. 
Through the help of a friend at Delhi I secured access to what 
is probably the only copy extant of Abdul LatiPs travels. 

Abdul Latif had previously made a tour of Khandesh and 
Berar (page 3). The extreme speed with which his patron 
travelled to take up his new office in Bengal, prevented him 
from seeing more of Bihar and giving greater details. 

The Bihar portion of his travels is translated below. In two 
places the text is hopelessly corrupt. 

Voyage down the Ganges. 

On 6th May, 1608, we arrived at [Chattsa, an ancient village 
on the bank of the Ganges and the commencement of the 
province of Bihar. Its ferry is very famous. Here some severe 
battles were fought between the imperial troops and the Afghans 
early in the reign of Akbar. It was at this ferry that the well- 
known disaster to the army of Humayun took place at the hands 
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of Slier Khan Afghan. We halted here. It was formerly 
well-peopled, hut is n in a decayed condition with few habita¬ 
tions. Above it, the KarmanasM falls into the Ganges. The 
Hindus of old never set their feet in its water, it being their 
superstition that whosoever sets his foot in its water loses all his 
merit [for good deeds done in life]. Hence its name [of Karma - 
naska or <f destroyer of good deeds "]. Its water is extremely 
distasteful and disagreeable to the sight. A look at it turns ; 
a man's bile cold,—not to speak of his merits. 

From this place Sahserdm , containing the tomb of Sher Khan 
Afghan, is 16 fas. Two marches from it is Ko/itds, the height,- 
spaciousness and grandeur of which is famous, so that there is no 
fort like it in the world. Its circuit is 14 fas, its height [ ? path 
for ascent] exceeds 3 fas. Gn its top several thousand big fas- 

of land are cultivated, besides several gardens. Some tanks full 

'* >■ ■ ’ ■> 

of water and flowing springs are contained within it. 

On 9th May we reached the river Diwa [ i.e. Gogra], 1 
a broad and deep stream which passing by Bahraich and Ondh, 
falls into the Ganges 8 fas above Patna. Are [i,e. Bonas ], 
Gangi, Son, and Gandak,-—-all big rivers, mingle with the’ 
Ganges from 15 fas above Patna to the foot of that city. Besides' 
these there are many nalas and brooks coming from all sides, 
but they are not worth mentioning. Hence, below Patna the 
breadth of the river in the rainy season’becomes nearly 3 /cos,, 
and it forms a vast and voluminous united stream. 


On 10th May we reached Patna, the capital of Bihar, Patna, 
stands on the right hand and Rijipur on the left hand, a little 

• i . , • 

above Patna, on the bank of the Ganges. In former ages the 1 


ancient city oH Bihar, 16 fas from Patna, was the capital of 


this province. I have heard from trustworthy* men of this 
country that Bihar [town] is a place of grace, where many holy 
men and saints repose [in their graves]. Even at. the present 


time some good men live here, one of them being Shaikh 


- '■ ••• ; . -.v.'. r, - • :■ . ■ 1 . . , •• »• • ; r-y. 

x In RennelPs Bengal Atlas (1781), sheet 11, the Gogra‘ bear* the alternative 
name of Dewah. Bat it falls into the Ganges 52 miles above Patna, So the eig.7tf 
*hasht) of the text should be read as list'd* twenty, 
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Iiumayun, a man o£ religious abstraction, who has done 
and is doing many [acts] contrary to custom [ ? superhuman 
deeds.] * * * 

Hilsa is a village, in the jurisdiction of Bihar, and contain¬ 
ing the tomb of Shah Chaman Chishti. It has a lofty dome 
on which a pitcher, called kalas in the Hindi tongue, has been 
fixed, which turns in one direction at all hours. Some good 
men have seen the phenomenon, and I am writing what they 
have told me. 

In the course of ages the people have turned [fiom Bihar 
town] to Patna, by reason of its being on the bank of the 
Ganges, and taken up their residence here. In short, Patna 
is the capital, residence of the Governor, and best [city] of the 
province of Bihar. One side of it is bordered by the river and 
three sides by Jcacha walls of fortification. In the reign of Akbar 
it was wrested from the possession of the Afghans after a good 
deal of fighting and a long siege. Munfim Khan, surnamed 
Khan-i-Khanan, besieged Dand Afghan—their chief and formerly 
lord of Bihar and Bengal—in this fort a year and a half, but 
could not conquer him till the Emperor himself marched hither 
with his army and undertook the task. 

Patna is a very sweet {lat if) city and honoured [sharif) 
place. By reason of its. air, it is a place of perpetual spring 
{hamisha hahdr). Its water is perfect in taste and 'agreeable¬ 
ness [to the stomach]. Its inhabitants are extremely healthy 
and robust. In spaciousness and good appearance [nek tarahi) 
the city resembles Ahmadabad, es the best of the cities of Hind/' 
[our author's home !] All kind’s of articles needed by men 
for food and clothing are twice or thrice as cheap and 
abundant here as in other places. In truth, it is a place fit to 
live in; hence many traders and comfort-loving men have 
chosen it for their home. In no other city of India can be seen 
so many men of Hraq and Khurasan, as have taken up their 
residence here. 


Jahangir Quli Khan (formerly Lala Beg), who has recently 
died in Bengal, had, during his Governorship of Bihar, widened 
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and cleared the bazar of Patna. Though he was a man of 
haughtiness and rough behaviour, yet, through) God's grace, 
the bazar and lanes of Patna gained splendour and currency 
[Le, popularity with the public] from him. May this act be- 
the cause of his pardon [in the nett world] ! The late Nawwab 
Mirza Yusuf Khan, during Ms viceroyalty, built here a bath 
of extreme delicacy and purity, consisting of several rooms> 
always full of water. * * * 

The latelSadiq Khan, also, has left a mosque as his memo¬ 
rial. Nawwab Asaf Khan, the present tffazir of the empire, has* 
constructed a beautiful Governor's residence overlooking the 
river, inside the fort, and a neat garden outside the city.* * # 
Mirza Shamsuddin Husain (son of Nawwab Azam Khan) who 1 
has now gained the title of Jahangir Guli Khan, had laid out 
a delightful garden outside the city. 

Leaving Patna we halted at Mm gif on 17th May. It has? 
a puoca fort and a large town. But at this time its population 
had greatly fallen off. It stands midway between Bihar and 
Ghatif the gateway of Bengal [i.e. Sikrigali]. Its outside 
is better than its Inside. Early in the reign of Akbar, the 
imperial army was long cantoned at Mungir for effecting the- 
conquest of Bengal, and many battles were f ought between them’ 
and the Afghans in this region. At Sitakund, two fas from 
Mungir and two or three arrows' flight from the river, there are- 
two springs,—one hot and the other cold. The coldness of the- 
one sets the teeth on edge like ice and the warmth of the other- 
turns the bile into the water of hell. 

Next day we reached Mashan. 1 This village is situated 
at a distance of half a kos from the river, and is an ordinary 
(sakal) place ; but it bas two hillocks, one in the midst of the 
river and the other on the bank, facing each other, so that there' 
are few places on earth equalling it in airiness. How can I 
describe the charm of its mornings and evenings and the beauty 

" " * ■ i ' 

• - . - - * 

1 “ Fakir’s rock **+ near Saltangauj, midwayjbefcween Mangir and Bhagalpuiy 
inReimell, 16. 80 $ also Byrne’s £h&gtxlput* Gazetteer, p. 175« 
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of its moon-lit nights, which exhilarate the spirit and freshen the 
life of man ? * * * 

On the hillock by the river's edge, a pious man has built 
a beautiful mosqtle. For the last 30 years a darvish has been 
engaged in prayer here, A room has also been built for drink¬ 
ing water {abddri). What a charming retreat, no better can be 

found'fot a dani&h ! * * * 

*» 

On 5th June 1608 we arrived safe and sound at Akbar- 
nagftr [i.e. Rajmahal], the capital of Bengal and the end of 
my journey by river. * * * 

Akbamagar, known also as Ag-mahal, was an ordinary 
Village before the accession of Akbar. Its name is explained 
in the following way : Gaur was the capital of the former 
rulers of this country j and whenever they set out on travel in 
Bihar their advance-tents were sent to this place ; so the people 
called it Ag-mahal [or “ advanced palace Similarly, on the 
further side of Tanda there is a village popularly called 
jPack-mahal t to which the advance-tents [of the Sultans of 
Bengal] used to be sent, whenever they marched to Orissa or 
Bhati (Deltaic Bengal). The common people, however, call 
it Ag-mahal 1 because most of the houses here are thatched 
with straw and kogla and easily catch fire. Early in 
the reign of Akbar many battles were fought in this 
tract between, the imperial army under Khan-i-Khanan 
Mun J im Khan and KhaH-i-Jahan Turkman ( Hassan Q,uli 
Khan ) and Daud Afghan, the ruler of Bengal and Bihar. 
Baud after his defeat at Patna fled here, and was slain by the 
imperialists. As Akbamagar commands the route to all parts 
of Bengal, it was frequently the camping ground of the imperial 
army. Rajah Man Singh made it the seat of the Governor, 
because it stands on the skirt of the hills and so remains safe 
from the enemy’s hands when at the end of the rainy season 
all other places of Bengal are flooded and the enemy with their 
flotilla (nawwdra ) can occupy them,-—and also because it excels 

.i^ i »‘»1« ItmuHMW n ■ ■ !>——— mi l IBM —mmmm 

x Ag-malal~{\) Agra (before) mahal; (2) agni (fire) mahal. 1?doh (Bengali) 
Sanskrit $athcMt, behind. 
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the rest of Bengal in climate. He built here a fort and man* 
sions. From that time all people have called it Baj-mahal. 
As the Rajah colonized the place in the name of his late 
Majesty, it is styled Akbarnagar in the official papers. 

During the rainy season, its environs are covered with water 
for a distance of a hundred or two hundred kos. Therefore, to 
protect it from flood an embankment ( 5l ) has been constructed 
exceeding four kos in length, while the breadth is half a kos at 
places and a quarter kos at others. The city is inhabited along 
the length [ of the embankment ]. Few of the places [ ? wards 
of the city ] are renowned ? Shabpur and Shaikhpur, facing 
each other, were peopled bv the - ; late Prince Shah Murad arid 
Shaikh Abul Fazl, by building thatched houses for passing 
the rainy season in. Heavy rain and too many rivers in 
Bengal; * * * 

Sagarpura 1 i s a pm a ( ward ) of the city of Akbarnagar. 
Here are two hillocks opposite each other. One, of them is 
called Rana Sagar, after the uncle of Pratap, the Rajah of 
Chitor, who colonized it; the other is called Agar from his 
brother. The two places are now called A gar -Sagar. They 
resemble Korah-Ghatampur......(?) 

Mir Murshid Ahmad, surnamed Bahari Ruhnllah Wajih, 
is buried on the top of the hillock of Sagarpur. Rana Sagar, 
having dreamt of his condition in a dream, built a dome over 
his grave. * * * On Friday nights there are large gatherings 
at this holy place. 

After the departure of Rajah Man Singh and Rana Sagar, 
this region belonged to the diimn. Whosoever becomes duo an 
of Bengal, resides here. * * * 

Formerly Rana Sagar had built beautiful houses in the 
Hindu style here. After him, when Wazir Khan lodged here,, 
he had thrown the hogla below (?) and given some amount of 
neatness to tbe houses. But the houses were not worthy of the 
residence of high 


* * * 



1 Probably Pir-paMr, three miles north o£ Bajmahal, Another hillo ilr, a mile 
west of the town and two miles south of Pir-pahar, is crowned with the Jama xnasjid* 
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"When Nawwab Mu’taqad Khan arrived at Sagarpur, he imme 

diately began, to construct a to&hahkhana, containing two treasure 

\ 

rooms ( maklizan ) in the middle and two halls ( dim an ) — one 
in the south containing two rooms ( Jiuzta ) and the other in 
the north—-as rooms cannot be triangular,... of one size ? [ text 
corrupt here]. A raised platform (chahitm) with a chair 
( hM&i ) and yard has been placed before each hall, with extreme 
spaciousness and neatness. Around it are four walls. On the 
left is another building on the edge [ of the river ? ] with 
a courtyard and some rooms,. Now the f place is fit for the 
abode of the great. * * * 

His companions also built and repaired as the time required. 
On 7th December 1608 I left Akbarnagar in the train of 
.Nawwab Islam Khan (the new Governor of Bengal ) by boat for 
the BhdU province. 



XI.—-Translation of Maharajah Kalyan 
Singh’s Khulasat B ut-Tawarikh„ 

III. 

By Khan Bahadur Sarfarass Hussain Khan. 

The arrival of General Cotes from England; his displea¬ 
sure with Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan on the insinuation 
of Maharajah Bam Narayan ; his censure at the hands of 
the Council on the complaint of Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan, and his (ultimate departure to England ; the 
ultimate fate of Maharajah Ram Narayan. 

After the departure of His Majesty to the province of Oudh, 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan made efforts fa arrest Ram 
Narayan. It was at this time that Major Cotes came to Patna 
as General Cotes. He was a major at the time when the English 
were at war with Serajuddaulah. After the English victory he 
went home and now came to Patna in command of the English 
forces there. 

At Patna Ram Narayan met him and' informed Mm that 

t* 

Meer Kasim Khan cherished hostile intentions both against 
him (Ram Narayan) and the English. The Major believing- 
his allegations to he true went to the camp of Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan at daybreak with only a few followers to ascertain 
the tine state of things. But he was much, annoyed to* find 
everything quiet. He found His Highness asleep in the female- 
apartments and all things quiet in the camp. He left an Eng¬ 
lishman to apologize to the Nawab for his coming at so early 
an hour and went home quite disgusted at the trick played by 
Ram Narayan. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan soon got up 
and saw the gentleman whom Major Cotes had left in his camp. 
This treachery on the part of Ram Narayan exasperated the 
Nawak, and he submitted a complete report of the incident to the 
Council at Calcutta, seriously complaining against the conduct 
of Major Cotes. The Major also went to Calcutta. The Council 
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disapproved of Ms aetion and he had consequently to go homsl 
In reply to his representation the Council at Calcutta wrote to 
the Nawab, giving him full powers regarding the administration 
of Azimabad and authorizing him to cheek and audit the accounts 
of Ram Narayan. Finding some defalcations in his accounts, 
he arrested Ram Narayan, kept him in custody, and confiscated 
all his property, and seized all he could lay hands on. He 
also squeezed as much cash and assests as he could from the 
servants and dependants of Ram Naraya n. Having* finished this 
business, he repaired to the fort, and busied himself in the work of 
general administration. He then picked a quarrel with Mahara¬ 
jah Shitab Rae. The Maharajah was a shrewd man of business. 
He kept himself aloof from the Nawab, remained in his house 
with his armed retainers and kept on communication with, the 
Nawab from there. At last through the intercession of Major 
Creek Khan Bahadur, the Nawab was made to agree to the 
Maharajah^ going to Calcutta and to his acting according to 
the directions given him by the Council at Calcutta. Hence it 
Was that the Maharajah in company with his companions and 
attendants left for Calcutta by river. 

He appeared before the Council and represented his case. 
Nothing could be proved against him, and he was therefore given 
the permission of living in state at the place he liked best.. 
Messrs. Ellis and Neston were coming to Patna as members 
of the Council at Patna and the Maharajah was asked to 
accompany them. 

Having finished the work of civil administration, Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan devoted himself to the reorganization 
of the military department and placed it under the command 
of Gurgeen Khan. He thus equipped a strong army, 
admitting into it some of the veterans of the upper provinces. 
He appointed Mobammad Naqi Khan Tabrezee the Faajdar of 
Beerhhoom and deputed him also to look after the discipline of 
the new army. He appointed Syed Mohammad Khan his deputy- 
in the Bengal province and Maharajah Raj Bullubh his deputy 
in the province of Bihar. Maharajah Ram Narayan he dismissed. 
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He punished tlie refractory and unruly zemindars of Bihar, 
such as EC am gar Khan, Sunder Singh, Bunyad Singh, Pahalwan 
Singh, etc. In short the Nawab put new life into the different 
departments of administration, and setting matters right to 
his entire satisfaction, proceeded to Shahseram. Here also he 
chastised the refractory zemindars, confiscated the properties of 
those who were most turbulent, and even killed some of those 
who were most dangerous, and having restored complete peace 
and order in the place, he repaired to the fort of Rohtas. He 
arrested Shah-mal the officer in charge of the fort, kept him under 
surveillance, placed the fort in charge of his trustworthy men, 
returned to Shahseram, and from Shahseram proceeded to Azini- 
abad. At Azimabad he imprisoned Raj Bullubh, and appointing 
Rajah Haubat Rae in his place, proceeded towards Monghyr. 
He made Monghyr his capital, fortified the place, and lived there 
with ease and comfort, and in right royal style. He fixed two 
days in a week for the administration of justice, as was customary 
with the former kings. He himself presided as a judge and 
decided cases most impartially. His administration was vigorous 
and strong. He was ever anxious to administer even-handed 
justice, so much so I that whenever it was brought to his 
notice that big zemindars had forcibly taken lands from poor 
tenants or poor zemindars he punished the usurpers, and gave 
back the lands thus seized to those who were entitled to them. 

The meeting of Mr. Henry Vansittart with Meer Moham¬ 
mad Kasim Khan; the departure of Meer Mohammad 
Kasim Khan to the Sarkar of Champaran; the advance of 
Gurgeen Khan to Nepal; the night attack of the Nepalese; 
thd return of Gurgeen Khan, and the rupture between 
Gurgeen Khan on the one side and Shasnshuddaula and 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan on the other. 

Mr. Henry Vansittart Shamsuddaula was at this time in 
Calcutta. He left Calcutta for .Monghyr with the object of 
seeing the Nawab. On his way he paid a flying visit to Burdwan 
and Murshidahad, and arrived at Monghyr on the 5th Jamadul- 
Awwal 1176, Hijri. The ISTawab went td receive him at a dis¬ 
tance- of three miles from the city and gave him a right royal 
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reception. He accommodated Mr. Yansifctart in the building 
constructed by Gurgeen Khan on the Sitakund hill, and had 
tents pitched for the accommodation of his attendants and followers. 
Leaving Gurgeen Khan to attend on his guest he repaired to the 
fort. The next day Shamshuddaula paid a visit to the Nawab 
in the fort. The Nawab came to receive him up to the staircase 
and seated him close to him on the masndcl and made valuable 
presents to him. Mr. Van si dart was much pleased with the 
hearty reception accorded to him. The next day the Nawab 
paid a return visit to him and invited him to dinner. 
Mr. Vansittart also presented the Nawab the valuables he 
had brought from England. * In response to the invitation 
Mr. Vansittart came to the NawaVs residence, dined and 
attended the nautch party given in his honour. He inspected 
the new army, organized under the superintendence and 
command of Gurgeen Khan, and remarked to the Nawab 
that the army was disciplined in the Asiatic style but was not 
a match for soldiers trained and disciplined in the European 
style. It would therefore be unwise for him to try conclusions 
with an army disciplined in the European style. He should 
hear in mind that he represented the Indian people, and his 
defeat would therefore throw discredit on the whole of India 
and humiliate him in the eyes of the public. Mr. Vansittart 
also exhorted the Nawab to remain quiet and refrain from 
acting in such a way as may disturb the existing relations 
between tbe English and Indian people and thus cause blood¬ 
shed. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan said that some native 
traders who carried on trade under the protection of the English 
caused nim great loss, while the gain to the English was 
very little. He would therefore request Shamshuddaula to 
allow him to arrest these traders with a view to put a stop to 
their trade. But Mr. Vansittart advised the Nawab to wait 
and to apply to the Council at Calcutta where the matter would 
be considered and necessary orders passed. The Nawab instead 
of waiting till the final decision of the matter, sent an order 
to his men, calling upon them to act in a manner which mav 
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avoid a crisis till he received a favourable decision from the 
Council at Calcutta, which he hoped to receive very soon. But 
his officers could not manage the business in a tactful manner 
and began to interfere in the trade of the English. This cansed 
a rupture between the Company’s servants and the officers of the 
Nawab. The result was that Mr. Ellis of the Patna Factory 
arrested the men of the Nawab. Mr. Mane of the Jahacg'ir- 
nagar Factory in his own place arrested the Nawab’s officers 
there and sent them to Calcutta with a recommendation that 
the offenders might be punished for their illegal and unjustifiable 
conduct. In the meantime Gfurgeen Khan, having heard of the 
wealth of Nepal through the Cashmiris and Armenians who 
traded in Lhassa, persuaded the Nawab to send an expedition to 
Nepal. As the Sirkar of Champaran had only shortly come in to 
his possession, he himself proceeded to Champaran with a body of 
troops and sent Gurgeen Khan to Nepal with a strong detach¬ 
ment consisting of sepoys and English artillery. With, the 
help of guides Gurgeen Khan reached the outskirts of the 
mountains of Nepal. A detachment of Gurgeen Khan forced its 
way to the first summit of the mountain. As it arrived on the 
summit in the afternoon it had to pass the night there. The 
night was dark, and the Nepalese attacked the body under cover 
of night, killed most of them, and seized their ammunition. 
The next morning the vanquished soldiers made their escape and 
arrived in the camp of Gurgeen Khan. The general felt much 
dispirited and had to make his final retreat and subsequently 
appeared before the Nawab. The Nawab w T as much disconcerted 
and felt much humiliated and had at last to leave the Sirkar of 

. - w' • 

Champaran. He crossed the river at the Hajipur bank and 
arrived at Azimabad. He did not meet Mr. Ellis, but camped 
at Bagh Jafar Khan, passing through the eastern gate. He left 
Meer Mehdi Ali Khan the Faujdar of the Sirkar of Shahabad, 
who was an experienced soldier, as his Deputy at Azimabad: He 
took Rajah Naubat Rae with him, and passing through Kyam- 
anpore, etc., reached Monghyr. Here he was informed that the 
English had imprisoned some of his officers in the districts 
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of Azimabad and Jahangirnagar. He was much offended and 

o o 

ordered bis men to arrest the Go mas litas of tbe English and send 
them'to him. He went further and submitted representations 
to the King and the "Vizier, through Mirza Shamshuddin, 
praying for help. In tbe meantime the officials of the Nawab 
arrested some Gomashtas of the Company and sent them to His 
Highness. The Calcutta Council also wrote to the Nawab 
informing him that he was quite at liberty to apply for the 
imposition of duties on the goods of English merchants. But 
the Nawab paid no heed to the instructions contained in this 
letter and exempted all sorts of goods from duty. He replied 
to the Company that inasmuch as he suffered considerably 
pecuniary loss in respect of the goods of merchants under the 
protection of the Company and the gain from petty trade was 
comparatively very small, he exempted all goods from duty. 
Regarding the Gomashtas of the Company who were im¬ 
prisoned by bis men be wrote that be would not relea se 
them so long as his servants were not released by the 
English and sent to bitn. This enraged tbe English, but 
they did not think it expedient to take any immediate steps 
in the matter. They however Sent Messrs. Amiatt and Jessey 
with a company of sepoys to the Nawab. These officers left 
Calcutta and proceeded to Murshidabad. Nawab Shamshuddaula 
wrote a private letter to the Nawab telling him that it was not 
possible for him to get his request regarding the imposition of 
duties on English trades granted by the Company hut that he 

him when a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. It was therefore that His Highness 
should give a fitting reception to Messrs. Amiatt and Jessey who 
were going to him as representatives of the Company. On getting 
this letter the Nawab consulted Gurgeen Khan. This wrong¬ 
headed general gave him bad advice. The Nawab paid no heed 
to the admonition of Shamshuddaula and acted against the 
interests of the Company which as will appear proved suicidal 
to him. 


might be able to do something for 
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The arrival of Messrs. Amiatt and Jessey at Monghyr * 

their conversation with Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
and their attempt at laying the foundation of a firm 
friendship he tween him and the East India Company. 

Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan was perplexed to find that 
the Calcutta Council and he did not agree on material points. 
He thought that it was not desirable at that juncture to allow 
Jagat Seth Mahtab Chand and his brother Maharaja Sharat 
Chand to remain at Murshidabad, And as there was much 
difference between the high English officials and Meer Moham¬ 
mad Kasim Khan at the time; and as «Tagat Setb and his brother 
whom he did not trust; were fully cognisant of it, he also thought 
it proper to keep them under proper control. He was also afraid 
that they might go to Calcutta and create mischief. He there- 
fore wrote to M eer Mohammad Taqi Khan to proceed immediately 
to Murshidabad; besiege the bouse of Jagat Setb and bis brother; 
keep them in confinement; and after arrest make them over to the 
Armenian marankar when he arrived with his army and then 
finally return to bis own province. On receipt of the letter Meer 
Mohammad Taqi Khan proceeded to Murshidabad with bis 
army and besieged the house of Jagat Seth and bis brother. In 
the meantime the Armenian marankar arrived with bis army and 
Jagat Setb and bis brother were arrested and compelled to go* 
to M onghyr with the Armenian. On arrival at Mongbyr they 
were brought into the presence of Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan. He apparently made friends with them and released 
them. He ordered a house to be erected for them at Monghyr 
and permitted them to attend the darbar as heretofore. But 
at the same time he ordered some of bis men to watch them 
and prevent them going to any other place. In pursuance 
of the orders of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan, Jagat Setb 
and his brother laid the foundation of their bouses at a place 
pointed out to them. They passed their lives in a state of utter 
suspense. During this period the news came that Messrs. Amiatt 
and Jessey, the ambassadors sent by the Council at Calcutta, 
had arrived. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan sent his brother 1 
Meer Abbas Ali and Raja Naubat Uni receive them. Tb® 
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ambassadors entered Monghyr in Zeekad 1176 Hijri and baited 
in the camp specially pitched for them. Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan paid them a visit when courtesies were exchanged. The 
next day Messrs Amiatt and Jessey, Captain Johnson, Mr. Clayton 
and other Englishmen called on Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan. 
He gave them a warm reception ; offered them chairs to 1 
sit on; occupied one chair himself, and made a present of some 
clothes and jewels to Mr. Amiatt. He saw them down 
to the staircase on their departure and got from them 
a promise to dine at his place. Mr. Amiatt with some other 
Englishmen went to the house of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
at night to dine. They enjoyed the dance and the display 
of fireworks and then returned to their camps. There were 
frequent interviews afterwards in which complaints were heard on 
all sides and in every visit was laid the foundation of enmity instead 
of that of friendship. In a state of helplessness, Mr. Amiatt and 
others asked for permission to depart. Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan after many changes of mood at last resolved that Mr. Jessey 
might remain at Monghyr till the time his imprisoned servants 
might return there after their release. With death staring 
him in the face Mr. Jessey remained at Monghvr and Mr. 
Amiatt and others after taking leave of Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan started for Calcutta by boat much dissatisfied. Mr. Ellis, 
senior member, wrote to the officers at Patna that there had been 
a misunderstanding between him and Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan of which the inevitable result would be that they would 
have to go to war. He (the addressee) ought' therefore to be 
careful and cautions, be ready for active service, and do what was 
possible for him to do. 

War between Mr. Ellis and Mir Mehdi Ali Khan, 
Governor of Azimabad, and the retreat of Mr. Ellis and bis 
arrest by Ram Nidbi, ruler of the District of Saran, who 
sent Mm to Monghyr; destruction of the bouse and the 
murder of Mr. Amiatt at Murshidabad under the orders 
of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan. 

When the letter of Mr. Amiatt reached Mr. Ellis at Azimabad 
who himself harboured ill-will towards Meer Mohammad Kasim 
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Khan, he was sure that on the arrival of Mr. Araiatt at Calcutta 

he would receive orders to go to war with Meer Mohammad 

* 

Kasim. Mr. Ellis wrote to Major Carson who commanded the 
army at Azimabad to march with his army that very night and 
attack the fort and take it by the next morning. He got wood 
and bamboo ladders made through his servants and kept them 
safely in his house. He called Dr. Fullerton who was in the 
city of Patna and informed him of his intentions. Major Carson 
arrived at his house with his army before midnight. He came 
out of his house and fixed the ladders near Barbanaki Khirki, 
The whole of the English army then entered the city. The 
English were divided into two sections, one proceeded to Gurhafcta 
through Nanzarkatra and the other proceeded to the fort of 
Azimabad by the rampart near Pachhim Darwaza. As soon as 
the army entered the city, <guns| and cannons began to fire. 
Some of those persons who were appointed by Meer Mehdi Ali 
Khan to guard the city wall, opposed the invaders, and were 
wounded, The news of the arrival of the English troops reached 
Mehdi Ali Khan. On that very night he took those men with 
him who were on the spot, ordered them to arm themselves, and 
somehow or other went as far as Gurhatta and met the English 
troops. In about a quarter of an hour most of these men were 
wounded and slain by the cannon of the British army and 
the remaining fled as fast as they could. They came out of 
Purab Darwaza in a great panic and did not stop till they 
reached Fatwah. They stopped there for some time before 
deciding to go to Monghyr. On arriving within the walls 
of the city, they began to enter the houses of the people 
and plunder them. This state of things lasted for about 
six hours. While. Meer Mehdi Ali Khan was halting at 
Eatwah another army which Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan 
had sent for his assistance and which was guarding the city walls, 
arrived. With the help of that army Meer Mehdi Ali Khan 
returned towards the city and entered it. He met the 
English army again. From both sides the English army 
received such injury by the tiring of the guns and arrows 
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that it could mot stand. They fled from there and came out of 
the city and enea mped. The fort of Azimabad again came into 
"the possession of Meer Mehdi Ali Khan. His army collected in 
large numbers at Barbanaki Khirki and began to cannonade the 
British army. Mr. Ellis could stand no longer and with the rest 
of his army came out of the fort during the last part of the night 
and escaped towards Bankipore. The nest morning Meer 
Mehdi Ali Khan came out of the fort with the army which had 
arrived in the beginning and the army of Tallanga which had 
arrived at that time and started for Bankipore to meet ihe 
English army. Mr. Ellis was informed of this, and finding his 
army unable to resist, embarked with it on boats and proceeded 
towards Chapra, and from there went towards the river Sarjoo, 
which was the boundary line of the jrovince of Shujauddaulah. 
Here Ram Nidhi the Eaujdar of the district of Saran attacked 
Mr. Ellis in company with Shimroo and his comrades who 
came from Buxar with troops. Although Mr. Ellis had three 
battalions with him he could not oppose successfully. He was 
taken prisoner by Earn Nidhi and sent to Azimabad. Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan was at first quite depressed to hear 
of the capture of the fort of Azimabad by the English army 
and of the flight of Meer Mehdi Ali Khan ; but he was very 
much delighted to learn of the defeat of the English by Meer 
Mehdi Ali Khan, of the flight of the Briiish and of the capture of 
Mr. Ellis by Bam Nidhi in the vicinity of Chapra. He came to 
his court in tl e morning. The courtiers presented themselves 
to congratulate him on his recent military successes and made 
presents to him. Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan issued a pro¬ 
clamation and sent it to all his subordinates declaring that 
there was no more friendship between him and the English and 
they might therefore be killed wherever found. This order 
reached Murshidabad and Mr. Amlafcfc and the other English¬ 
men who had arrived there were killed by the army. The 
heads of persons thus killed were sent by the military officers 
to Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan. On the same day Syed 
Mohammad Khan, a lieutenant of Meer Mohammad Kasim 
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Khan, pillaged the houses of Englishmen in Qasimbazar. Mr. 
Ellis and other Englishmen with cannons, guns and other arms 
and furniture of the Bankipore house, which had come into the 
possession of Bam Nidhi, ruler of the district of Saran, were sent 
to Mehdi Ali Khan who in his turn sent them to Meer Moham¬ 
mad Kasim Khan who put the arms he received under the cus¬ 
tody of Gurgeen Khan, and other things into his storehouse. He 
imprisoned Mr. Ellis and other Englishmen, and asked Sheikh 
Fuihat Ali to guard them and to make suitable arrangements 
for their comfort, as they were men of high position and had 
held high offices. When Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan felt 
convinced that there was no other alternative but to fight with 
the English, he wrote to Mohammad Taqi Khan, ruler of Bir- 
bhoom, and Syed Mohammad Khan, Deputy Governor of Mur- 
shidabad, and other chiefs within his jurisdiction that he was not 
on friendly terms with the English and thought it politic to fight 
them and that therefore they ought to be ready for action. 

When the letter reached Mohammad Taki Khan, ruler of 
Birbhoom, he made every arrangement for war and with all 
his army speedily started from Birbhoom for Cutwa. Having 
reached there, he encamped with his army. When the letter 
reached Syed Mohammad Khan, Deputy Governor of Murshida- 
bad, he also made every arrangement for the campaign and sent 
Ms chiefs-—Jafar Khan, Alain Khan, Sheikh Haibatuliah Khan 
—and the chiefs of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan to assist Mir 
Mohammad Taqi Khan. Mil* Mohammad Kasim Khan himself 
made preparations and kept himself ready for action. 

Consultation, of the members of the Council with 
ShamsudLdaulah for the reappointment of Meer Moham¬ 
mad Jafar Khan as Subedar of Bengal and the engage - 
nent of Meer Mohammad Taqi Khan on behalf of 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan against the English -and 
an account of the subsequent events. 

When the news reached the Council at Calcutta that Mr. 
Amiatt and other Englishmen had been killed by the army of 
Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan at Murshidabad, they were 
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furious. Tiie members of the Council assembled and hotly dis¬ 
cussed the matter with Shamshuddaula whom they thought to 
be in sympathy with the iNawab and advocating his cause. 

"With a view; to exonerate himself from blame., 
Shamshuddaula made a note on a piece of a paper stating 
that it would be politic to wage war after Mr. Ellis and 
other European gentlemen were released and removed from 
the clutches of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan; for other¬ 
wise the Nawab would kill all the Englishmen who were 
imprisoned at the time of the commencement of hostilities. 

When the members of the Council perused the note of 
Shamshuddaula, they felt confirmed in their opinion that 
he was pleading the 'cause of the Nawab, and as a matter 
of course, got irritated. They therefore recorded a note of 
dissent and asserted that they would not be satisfied until 
the unprovoked and cold blooded murder of Mr. Amiatt was 
fully avenged. Shamshuddaula then read his note with 
the note of dissent: and put it into his pocket, and address¬ 
ed the Council : u I have been in consultation, with you. Yes, 
it is necessary to fight with Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan’ 5 . 
He then took the members of the Council with him and 
went to Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan and offered him the 
Stibedarship of the province. After a long discussion and 
repeated refusal, Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan took a vow 
from the members to support Trim whenever their support 
was needed, and finally accepted the offer. This done, he 
made preparations for action against Meer Mohammad Kasim 
Khan and with the officers of the Company went out of 
Calcutta. As he was proceeding he sent two battalions of 
the English army ahead. Haibatullah Khan and Alam 
Khan who were encamped on the other side of the Bhagirathee 
near Plassey with 500 soldiers of Meer Mohammad Taqi 
Khan thus came face to face with the two battalions of the 
English army. Hostilities commenced, but the musketry of 
the English army proved too powerful for the forces of the 
enemy, which could not stand and fled. 
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Next (lay the English army crossed the Bbagirathee and 
met the forces of Meer Mohammad Taqi Khan. As the* 
arrangements made by Meer - Mohammad Taqi Khan were most 
defective, his r army was cut to' pieces. 

On hearing this terrible news., Syed Mohammad Khan, 
Deputy Governor of Murshidabad, left all the property 
of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan on the spot, and started 
with liis min for Monghyr without a single fight with 
the enemy. Two or three days after, on the 12th of 
Muharram 1177 Hijri, Nawab Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan- 
with his own and the British army entered Murshidabad 
and occupied the palace and took possession of all the* property 
of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan. The citizens, young and old, 
appeared at the court and made presents and congratulated 
him on his conquests and his accession to the throne. His- 
accession to the throne was proclaimed throughout Murshidabad 
by beat of drum. After staying for five or six dars at Murshi¬ 
dabad and having made arrangements for another campaign, 
he came out of Murshidabad and started for Monghyr with? 
his army, accompanied by the British military officers. 

On hearing the news of the death of Meer Mohammad 
Taqi Khan and the flight of his army and the victory of 
the British forces Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan got very 
nervous. But he summoned his courage and went on steadily 
with his work. He first wrote to his Sardars, such as 
Sheikh Haibutullah Khan and others, asking them to await 
the arrival of fresh reinforcements. He then sent a force 
to Haibutullah Khan consisting of Asadullah Khan, with 
6,000 or 7,000 horse, Shamroo with 8 battalions and 16 
pieces of cannon and Meer Nasir, the head of the 
Benedarans. This reinforcement reached the camp of 
Haibutullah Khan, and the combined force remained anxiously 
waiting for the English army. Sher Ali Khan, the 
Paujdar of Purneah, also joined the army. The English 
force together with the army of Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan 
also arrived ia time to meet the forces of Meer Mohammad 
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Kasim Khan The fight began on Tuesday the 21st Muharrnrn. 
The troops of Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan took the offen¬ 
sive, and opened fire and commenced cannonading. The 
English army, as usual, remained stationary and inactive for 
a time. As soon as the Nawab's army, advancing, reached 
the range o f the English cannons, the English army opened 
fire with such deadly effect that the Nawab's army was 
completely routed and so much demoralized did it become 
that it fled, pell-mell, from the battlefield and rested only 
at the Oudh Nallah, where another detachment of Meer 
Mohammad Kasim Khan's army was stationed. 



XII.—-Birth, Childhood and Puberty and 
Death Customs of the Pabri Bhuiyas. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 


The coinmenaement of each successive stage in the life of 
a Pabri Bhuiya, as of almost all tribes and castes, is marked by 
ceremonies intended either to relieve the individual from the 
harmful spiritual influences peculiar to the out-going stage or to 
assimilate his nature to the new state of life he is entering 
and making jthe entry into the new state safe and prosperous. 
The various ceremonies observed at the (different stages of 
a PabrPs life except marriage are briefly described in the present 
paper. An account of the marriage customs will be given in 
a future paper. 

Birth. 

An expectant mother has to take certain precautions to 
protect herself and; particularly the child in the womb against 
evil spirits. She may not go to the jungles and hills and in 
fact she may not leave the basti except to go to the stream for 
bathing purposes. She is not allowed to see smoke rising 
from a cremation so that masani and chumi spirits that frequent 
a cremation ground may not do any harm to her and the child 
in her womb. 

In cases of difficult labour, vows are made to Dharam 


Deota (the Supreme God) and to Basumata 
Difficult a our. g 0C [q ess ) to facilitate delivery. 

The head of the family addresses the deity saying, "Thou 
didst generate the child in the wombnow bring it out 
safely. We shall offer thee a&shat (arm rice) and sital 
(molasses) or pondra, (fowl) the case may be) in ease 
of safe delivery ; otherwise (in the event of miscarriage) 


blame will attach to Thee.'” A few days after birth, when 
mother and, child have been ceremonially purified, the vow is 
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fulfilled by offering the promised sacrifices and offerings. In a 
case of difficult labour,, covers of all vessels in the house are taken 
out and thrown away to facilitate delivery through sympathetic 
magic. No male is permitted to enter the hut during labour 
pains and before delivery. The delivery takes place in a portion 
of the hut set apart as the lying-in compartment. 

As soon as a child is bom, the navel string is cut by the 
father's mother (aji) or by some other woman standing in the 
same relation, in a classificatory sense, to the baby. She 
receives about half a pound of rice for her labour, and on the 
occasion of the child's name-giving ceremony gets a pot of 


boiled rice and meat called sutra-Jian&i. The umbilical cord 
is buried by her outside the house. The babe is washed in 
tepid water shortly after birth. In the case of a male child, 
the navel string is severed with an arrow, in the case of a girl 
with a knife or a splinter of bamboo. 

For eight days after parturition, the parturient woman gets 
only rice and fried nim {Melid dzadirachta) leaves and salt for her 
meals. She is not permitted to take either pulses, vegetables, fish 
or flesh. So long as the child cannot sit up, she may not take 

fish, flesh, pumpkin, and the biri pulse as these are believed to 
cause sickness to the child. 

The ceremonial impurity of a parturient woman is removed 

by instalments. Thus, after eight days 
from delivery, when the clothes and 
other article used in the confinement room 
are purified by washing, and not before that, the members of the 
family may take drinking water at her bands, but she may not 
yet cook food for them nor enter the kitchen. After the child 
is named, some time after the eighth day and before the 
thirteenth day of its birth, members of the other Pabri families 


Ceremonial 

Impurity. 


may take drinking water from her hands, and cooked food from 
bhe other members of the family but not yet from the parturient 


woman herself. The other taboos continue as before. On the 
day of the name-giving ceremony, old cooking vessels are cast 
away and new vessels used. It is only after four months from 
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the birth of a son and five months from the birth of a daughter 
that the final purification takes place. Relatives are entertained 
at a feast; and from that time she may enter the kitchen, 
cook food for members of her family and her tribe, and 
they may all take food and water at her hands. Until this 
final purification, the hnsband of the parturient woman, like the 
woman herself, may not approach the seats of the deities when 
any puja is being performed, nor may he offer any sacrifices. 

A child bom with one or more teeth is believed to bring ill- 

Tier cus- luck to its P arent£ b an d, it is said, is generally 
toms _ comiec- suffocated and thrown into a stream. Twins 
ted with Mr tii (jolt dr a chhd to a) are mach prized. To avoid 

the death ’of an infant whose elder brothers 


and sisters died prematurely, the mother of the infant leaves it 
in a manure-pit saying—“ All my children die prematurely. 
What shall I do with a fresh child ? Here I leave it >y 
Another woman who is there, exclaims “ This child is mine-”, 
and forthwith takes it up in her arms and carries it home. 
Subsequently the mother of the child brings it back from the 
house of the other woman. 

Name-giving (Nam-Tora.) 

* 

On a day between the eighth ,and twentieth day from the 
birth of a child, a name is selected with the : following rites. 


All the Pabri women of the village are invited to the house, and 
some of them cook rice and pulse in earthen vessels for a feast. 
No meat may be cooked or eaten that day at the house. Some 
near kutumb woman (agnate) of another family prepares a sort 
of pudding by boiling rice flour with sesamum seeds [ran). This 
is offered first to the ancestor-spirits, and then a bit of it is 
given to the child to eat, and then the rest of it is eaten by all 
the women present. The floor of the hut is cleaned with 


cowdung and water, and on a spot so cleaned a circular diagram 
is drawn with turmeric powder. Inside this circle is placed 
a jug of water mixed with tumeric powder. Elderly women 
sit down in front of this vessel but outside the diagram, 
One of them drops into the water of the jug a grain of 
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sesamum together with, a grain of rice, and at the same time 
pronounces the name of a certain relativelof the child. If it is a 
male child* the first grains of sesamum and rice are dropped in 
the name of the paternal grandfather of the child; If the riee 
sinks into the water, the woman says, “No, he (the grandfather) 
has not come"« If the rice floats, it is taken out and placed on 
the head of the child, the woman saying , ce Yes, he has come." 
If the first grain of rice sinks down, another grain of rice and 
One of sesamum-seed are dropped into the water in the name suc¬ 
cessively of one paternal grand-uncle after another. If still the 
riee sinks, names of father's paternal grandfathers and grand¬ 
uncles are tried in succession. "When ultimately the rice floats, 
the woman exclaims, “ Yes, he is come !" And the name ox 
the relative at whose name the rice floats is selected as the name 
of the child. If the rice does not float at the name of the 
father's grandfather or grand-uncles, the same process is repeated 
in the names of other deceased agnatic relations one after' 
another while fresh grains are dropped in the name of each; and 
the name at which the grain of rice floats, is the name selected. 
In the case of a female child, the father's mother is first named* 
then father's aunts in succession, then the father's grandmother 
and grand-aunts, and so on. In the case of both sexes it is 
only after the names of deal agnatic relations are exhausted 
that the names of maternal relations may betaken. All the 
names taken must he those of deceased relations; for the child 
is supposed to he the reincarnation of some dead relative. 

After a name has been selected, relatives and tribe-fellows 
of the family may take food in the house, but no food cooked 
by the mother of the baby will he eaten by them until four 
months from the birth in the case of a male child and five 
months in the case of a female child. Besides the name thus 
selected, some children get pet names or nicknames. After the 
clothes used by the mother and child have been sent to the 
washerman's ( Dhoba Behara's ) house, the father of a first child 
will fasten a new thread round his wife's neck. The Vahvm 
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whom I questioned about the object of this thread-tying, could 

assign no other reason for it except that it is an ancient custom. 

Disposal of Milk-teeth. 

Cast milk-teeth of children are thrown away by a parent 

or brother or sister saying, u Here I take this old tooth and give 

a new tooth in its place ”, 

First Hair-cutting:. 

From two to five months after the birth of a child, the hair 
{janam-bar or f natal hair’ ) of the child is shaved for the first 
time by. the mamu or mother’s brother, and the father or mother 
of the child takes the hair to the nearest stream and casts the 
hair into the water. The child is then hathed by the mother. 
The mother’s brother bathes and is then regaled with liquor and 
treated to a feast. He is presented with a new cloth for his offices. 

Neither tattooing nor cicatrization is practised by the Pabris. 

Ear-piercing, 

At the age of four or five years, when the child is able to 
walk about, a paternal grandmother or grand-aunt pierces its ears 
with a thorn of the samudrar phera or phanimansd bush. When 
the pain consequent on such ear-piercing abates, either a smal l 
reed or a thin piece of wood is inserted into each hole to widen 
it or brass mu dr as (ear-rings) are worn. No feast is given 
to relatives nor are any other rites observed. 

Menstruation. 

A female is considered ceremonially nnclean and is under a 
taboo for a week after every menstruation. During this period 
she is nofc allowed to touch any cooking utensils or water vessels; 
nor will any male member of her family or tribe, not even her 
husband, take food or drink touched by her, nor sit down on 
the same mat or other seat with her. Women alone may drink 
water touched by her and sit on the same mat with her, but 
even they will not eat food cooked by her. She has to sleep 
on a separate mat by herself. On the eighth day she will her¬ 
self wash her clothes in ashes and hot water, and then take 
a bath, Then-she will anoint her body with oil and turmeric 
paste and with a fragrant paste made of pounded Sabitri gandha 
and blossoms of the Champa, tlower. 
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framing' in the Dormitories. 

Boys and girls sleep with their parents till about their seventh 
or eighth year after which they are admitted into their respec¬ 
tive dormitories. The common dormitory for the Pabri boys of 
a village is called the Manda-ghar and that for girls the Dhangri)i~ 
laid. In some villages the Dkaagrm-bdsd is adjacent to the 
Manda-ghar , and in a few. villages the Dkangnn-basd and the 
Man4a-gkdr has only one partition wall between them. In some 
villages, however, the common DJtangrin-bdsd no longer exists 
hut the girls of the village sleep in the house of some lone 
widow or are distributed in more than one such house. When 
public officers or other important personages visit the village 
or a party of Pabri guests come to the village for marriage 
negotiations or other purposes, they are accommodated in the 
Manda-ghar } and the boys sleep either in the Mela-ghar or some 
other Vacant hut in the village. 

In these dormitories, boys and girls are trained in habits of' 
obedience and instructed in their duties to their elders and supe¬ 
riors and also in dancing and singing. The older boys exercise 
authority over the younger boys of the dormitory who have to 
fetch water in the morning and bring tooth-picks for the older 
boys to wash their faces and clean their teeth] they have to 
sweep the floor of the Manda-ghar every morning and clean it 
with cowdung and water, and bring wood from the jungle and 
keep the wood burning at night to keep the Manda-ghar warm ] 
they have to shampoo the legs of the older boys and run their 
errands. The elder boys allot these duties to different batches 
of boys in turns. They are instructed by the older boys in their 
duties to their elders and superiors and in the different tunes and 
melodies of their songs and in playing upon the chdng. One or two 
of the older boys act as leaders of the dormitory boys, chastise 
them when they neglect their duties or otherwise go wrong. They 
may expel a member of the dormitory found in intrigue,,with 
a. kutmnb (agnatic) girl. It is the leaders who decide as to the 
village where they are to go for dances on any particular night. 
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Tlie elder girls exercise similar authority over the younger girls. 
The latter have to perform similar duties for their dormitory and 
for the elder girls as the younger boys have to do for their dormi¬ 
tory and for the older hoys. The older girls instruct the younger 
girls in the different steps of the ehdag dances, in the different 
tunes and melodies of their songs, and in the way they should 
behave themselves to the hoys of other villages who come to 
dance with them in their village and to whose villages they 
themselves go for dances. 


All sickness is believed by the Pabris to be the infliction of 

some offended or mischievous spirit. A protract 
MWLS*oxsiCK- ted illness is attributed to the Masdni bbuts 


pr the spirits of persons whose manes have nob 
been ceremonially taken back to the house. The ancestor-spirit, 
though ordinarily beneficent, may cause illness to some member 
of the family if the bhitar , or the inner tabernacle set apart for 
them, is polluted by the intrusion of some ceremonially unclean 
person. Other deities may cause sickness if there is any defect 
or remissness in the periodical offerings or sacrifices to them. 
BdV/tis or the familiar spirits of particular individuals may also 
cause illness and even death, bub generally they afflict only 
members of the house where they have their, seats. They 
ordinarily cause minor ailments such as sores and abscesses on 
the neck or feet of persons entering their dsfkdus or seats while 
such intruders are ceremonially unclean ; but sometimes they 
may even cause some fatal illness to such intruders. Vows of 
sacrifices are made to them to make them forbear. Bor dm, Gdi-sn 
and other village-deities may cause epidemics when offended, but 
they ordinarily protect the village from epidemics and other 
misfortunes. GMtrdngi is a minor spirit who afflicts people with 
night-mares. The patient shakes off the Chitrdngi spirit by 
turning round on his bad and thus rids himself of a night¬ 
mare. 

The friends of a sick man call in a spirit-doctor called tbs 
Jlicv rid to find out which particular spirit is responsible for the 
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■trouble. The methods of the Ratiriu, -will he described in a later 
chapter. In the case of any affliction through a Mas am spirit, the 
ningchka ceremony is performed by the Rmria, waving four times 
over the head of the patient four grains of rice wrapped up in a 
leaf and throwing the bundle away while bidding the Masdni spirit 
(who is addressed by name) to depart.. In the case of an inflic¬ 
tion by the ancestor spirits, they are promised an offering of jau 
(rice-pudding) cooked in a new earthen vessel and are asked to re¬ 
turn into their hctnria or earthen vessel in which they are believed 
to reside inside the b\itar. In cases of epidemic, theDihuri makes 
offerings of water to JBordm and Gdi-srl and to other gods of 
the village and the adjacent hills. Certain roots and herbs are 
also administered to the sick. These folk-medicines will be 
described in a subsequent chapter. 

When all remedies fail and the sick man dies, the- corpse is 

laid with its head to the south and is besmeared with oil and 

t „ t * * 

turmeric paste. Those who can afford to do so cover the corpse with 
a new cloth, but do not take off the old cloth which the deceased 
had on. The corpse is carried out of the house face up war Is 
and feet pointing north, wrapped in a mat and tied to a wooden 
pole. While the corpse is being taken out of the house, the 
women increase their wailing. As soon as the corpse is carried 
out, one or more women clean the floors and courtyard of the 
house with eowdung and water and throw away all earthen 
cooking vessels. Females do not go to the burial-place or 
cremation-groun d. 

A person killed by a tiger is cremated, as otherwise, it is 

believed, the tiger which killed the man 
Disposal of the will carry off the corpse. Persons who die 
dead. of snake-bite, a fall, cholera or small-pox, 

must be buried. Corpses of other persons may be either- 

buried or cremated. Except in tbe case of a person killed 

by a tiger, burial is more usual. A pit about six feet long and 

three feet deep is dug, and the corpse let down into it. Ear-rings. 

and necklaces, if any, worn by the deceased, are buried with the 

corpse ; but bracelets and other ornaments are taken off. The 
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eldest eon of the deceased first throws a handful of earth into the 
grave and then other sons do] the same; next the /cutumbs and 
then the bandhus perform the same rite in honour of the deceased. 
Finally all fill in the grave with earth. Pieces of I stone {Pcithar 
gaddi) are piled over the grave, and over these stones thorny 
twigs and bushes are spread so that wolves and other beasts may 
not disturb the grave. In the case of a cremation the corpse is laid 
on the funeral pile with head to the south, the eldest sdn first 
puts fire to it and then the other sons, next the kulumbs, 
and finally the bandhus put fuel wood over the corpse. When 
a pregnant woman dies, the child is taken out of the womb and 
buried at some distance from the grave of its mother. 

When the men return from the burial-place or cremation- 
ground, as the ease may he, they have their nails pared 
and the hair round the scalp shaved by some Bandhu. 
All kntumb males in the village, young and old, have 
their nails pared and the hair round their scalps shaved. 
But the widow and daughters of the deceased need not 
get their nails pared. The clothes of all the men who 
attend a burial or cremation as also those of all members 
of the deceased's family are made over to the Vhobd Behdrd 
for washing; and they all wear new or washed clothes, and 
those who have none borrow such clothes from some neigh¬ 
bours. The IJJiold Behdrd washes the clothes with hot water 
and ashes and puts them out to dry. The clothes are brought 
hack the same evening or next morning when rice is given to 
him to boil and eat. A feast is provided to all relatives— 
Bandhus as well as Kutumh. Only Bandhus may act as cooks 
for this feast. When the relatives take,a few days to collect 
the necessary provisions for a feast, the various purificatory 
observances such as the shaving of the head and paring of the 
nails of all people tainted with death-pollution as also of the 
members of the family of the deceased and the changing of 
old clothes for new ones are similarly delayed. 
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Except in the cage of a woman dying in childbirth or during 
Calling back the P re g nan cy, and of persons who have been killed. 
dead 68 by tigers, or have died of snake-bite, fall, 

cholera, and small-pox,, the shades of other 
dead people are conducted back to the house either on the third* 
fifth, seventh, ninth or eleventh days from the day of death with 
the following rites: At sunset a party of relatives—either Batumi a 
oxbandAusor both—of the deceased start from the deceased's 
house and proceed in the direction of the grave or cremation 
ground. One of the party carries either two sickles, one in each 
hand, or a brass cup in his left hand and a stick in his right 
hand, and another carries a new earthen vessel containing rice- 
flour, and a third man carries an earthen .vessel in which goat's 
flesh has been cooked. When the party arrives at the boundary 
of the village, three sticks are ’ planted into the ground in 
the form of a tripod, and the earthen vessel in which goat's 
flesh has been cooked is placed over it and smashed into pieces. 
While the vessel is being broken, the men call aloud the 
deceased by name and cry, tc Come, come! Do thou enter the 
hut". Then the spirit attracted by the smell of the cooked 
flesh, is believed to come there and enter the earthen vessel 
containing rice-flour, and is carried home. The man with 
the brass cup strikes the cup with the stick, or if the man carries 
two sickles he strikes one against the other. When they reach 
home, the people in the house ask them, u How has the spirit 
come ?" Then some one examines the rice-flour and looks out 
for the footprints of the animal which is believed to have 
carried the spirit on its back. Something resembling the foot¬ 
print of an elephant, or a cow, or an ox, or a cat, or an ant or some 
other animal is always imagined to be present in the rice-flour, 
and the man exclaims, “See! Here is the footprint of the 
spirit's vehicle ! The spirit has ridden home on such-and-such 
(names) an animal." The rice-flour is now burnt and eaten by 
the seven men who have brought the spirit home. A fowl 
which was left in the bhitar or inner tabernacle before the partv 
went to fetch the spirit is now sacrificed and its blood offered to 
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the ancestor spirits. Then some Jcntnmh or agnate of the deceased 
puts rice on. a leaf-plate placed on the floor of the bhitar, and 
offers the rice first to the spirits of all the ancestors and other 
members of the family who predeceased the person whose shade 
has just been brought home, and finally to the new shads or 
spirit. From the day of burial or cremation until now every 
day, a son or younger brother of the deceased has been carrying 
a leaf-cup {dona) of boiled rice to the boundary {gaon-mur) of the 
village and putting it down on the ground for the nourishment 
of the spirit of the deceased. 


After these sacrifices and offerings have been made to the 
shade now installed in its old home, the members of the family 
become freed from death-pollution. Until now they have been 
under a taboo; no member of the tribe would take food or drink 
water at their hands. On the first day of pollution, their meals 
are cooked for them—or at least the cooking-pot is put upon the 
•hearth—by some agnate of theirs not belonging to the family. 
In some villages daring all these days of pollution they are 
provided with food cooked at the houses of their neighbours. 

Birth, and Death Customs among the Khan da it Bhuiyas. 

,* 

The Hxnduized Bhuiyas of the plains, under the influence of 
Brahman priests, have modified their ancient customs relating to 
birth and death to some extent. They now observe only eleven 
days of ceremonial pollution after the birth of a male as well as 
of a female child. On the eleventh da}" only the child’s parents' 
have their nails pared and the clothes of the members of the 
family are washed. A Brahman priest performs a mutilated 
form of the Hdm ceremony. 

To select a name for the child the same method is employed 
as by the Pabri BJhuiy as. 

The Khanclait Bhuiyas have adopted the Hindu custom of 
ceremonial feeding of the child with rice for the first time. This 
ceremony is performed in the fourth month of the child’s life or 
later. Some elderly member of the family puts into the month 


of the child a little ksliir or rice boiled in milk after a portion 
has been offered to the gods. A feast is provided to relatives. 
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On tlie fifths seventh or ninth year of its life a Khandait 
Bhuiya child has its ears perforated. A barber perforates the 
ears with a metal pin. Relatives are entertained on the occasion 
bat no religions rites are observed. 

The]more well-to-do Bhuiyas practise cremation whereas the 
poorer Bhuiyas bury tbeir dead. But, rich or poor, all must 
bury the corpse of women dying during pregnancy and the corpses 
of members of their families who die of cholera or small-pox or 
snake-bite. In the case of the corpse of a pregnant woman, 
the child is taken out of the womb and buried separately at 
some distance from each other, as among the Pabris ; in some 
places the corpses of the woman and the embryo are buried on 
opposite banks of a stream for it is believed that spirits cannot 
cross a stream. The shade of the deceased is invited back to the 
house and incorporated with the pitrus or ancestor-spirits with 
similar ceremonies as among the Pabri Bhuiyas. 



XIII.—Us© of Charms in Ancient Indian 

Literature. 

By J/ N. Samaddai-, B A. 

It is evident from even a cursory* glance at the aneient 
books of the ’Aryans that they were mightily afraid of two 
things, Disease and Demons.' Disease was, of course, a necessary 
corollary of living, while Demons, Evil Spirits and the like 
were the requisite attributes of a primitive people and very 
likely both went hand in hand, Disease being very oftero 
attributed to Demons *. 

Disease. 

The Science of Medicine had not, of course, taken any hold 
then, and as is the custom with all primitive people, the best 
way to escape out of the clutches of the various diseases 
prevalent then, was to take recourse to charms. Yarious are 
the references to the use of charms in the Yedas and specially 
in the Atharvaveda. Of the many diseases, consumption- 
seemed to be more prevalent than others and was also rightly 
apprehended. Atharva Book 3, Hymn II speaks of a charm* 
for the recovery of a sick person in extreme danger of death, 
suffering from unmarked decline and consumption. Book 7, 
Hymn 85 8 is also a charm against consumption, while if we 
are to believe in Book 2 Hymn 3 1 * 3 4 it was already being 

1 "Sickness among animals equally with sickness among-men is all but 

universally believed to be due to possession,”—Sir J. M. Campbell. 

3 Griffith’s translation, p. 95, 

8 Ibid, p. 291. 

4 Ibid, p, 60. “ So let the plague-destroying plant remove inherited 
disease.” For the use of things as charms see the latter part of this ar-tiole. 
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considered ae a hereditary disease. Book 2, Hymn 9 5 
speaks of a dangerous disease and of the charm necessary to 

cure it. 

Fever had also taken its hold, for we find in Atharva Book 7 
Hymn 106 6 a charm against fever. Diarrhoea or dysentery was 
another of the diseases to which the Aryans were liable and 
for which they had to use a charm. The procedure to be 
adopted on this occasion was something to he special 7 8 . The 
head of a stalk of Munja grass [Saccharum Mmja) was to be 
tied to a cord; then, perhaps, it was to be suspended from the 
neck of the patient or to he otherwise attached to his body. 
« As the discharged arrow hangs between heaven and earth JJ , so 
the grass was to stand between the patient’s ailment and 
asrava (diarrhoea in an acute form or dysentery), that is to 
prevent the indisposition from developing into serious disease. 

In spite of the hard open air labour to which they had to 
submit themselves, the Aryans suffered from constipation and 
the use of a charm in Book 1 Hymn 3 8 is a proof of the same. 
The Aryans, it seems, suffered occasionally from opthalmic 
complaints also and they tried to acquire superhuman powers 
of sight by charms 9 . To cure themselves from insanity they 
resorted also to charms 10 . Charms were also used as 

5 Griffith's translation, p. 51. This hymn asks Dasavrilcsha (an amulet 
of ten kinds of holy wood) to Bave one from the hands of Q-rahi (a female fiend 
who seizes men and causes death and disease). 

6 Ibid, p. 384 u May he, the lawless one, who comes alternate or two follow¬ 
ing days. ” Fever is addressed here as a Male Deva, though according to Bariog- 
Gould “ Pest or fever was formerly and is still among the superstitious people, 
held to be a female deity or spirit of evil”. Book 1, H. 25 speaks of “ God of the 
sickly yellow ”•—Does it refer to the modern “ Yellow Fever 33 ? 

i Atharva B. 1, H. 2. 

8 Ibid, p.|4. M Let the channels pour their burthen free as of old *\ 

5 Book 4, H. 20. The holder of the charm (a plant) “ sees in front, sees 
behind, sees afar away, sees the sky, firmament and earth.” 

» Book 6, H. 111. 


i 
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a preventive against jaundice causing yellowness n , leprosy 12 , 
rheumatism 13 , scrofula l4 , cough I5 , and pustules l6 . Even 
for a man who was at the point of death 47 , charms to 
secure [health, long life, prosperity ( and fame } . were not 
wanting 18 . Not to speak of curing sufferers, like Orpheus, 
the Aryans even tried to recall a departed spirit by the use' 
of a charm 19 


Demons and Evil Spirits] 

Demons and Evil Spirits, as I have already said, had also 
their full share with the primitive Aryans. In the AtharVa- 
veda, Book 1, Hymn 17 20 , there is mentioned the use of 
charms against fiends “ who rise in troops at night time, when 
the moon is dark", while the next hymn is a charm “to avert 
evil spirits of misfortune and wickedness/' 21 Fiends and 
goblins had to he fought with charms 22 , while evil spirits' 
in general 23 who ventured to disturb the Aryans had to face 
charms before they could actually touch their victims. It seems 1 
this was a “more than ordinary" spirit for he is distinctly 
mentioned 24 and for whom, a charm had to be manufactured. 
The punishment sought for was evidently exemplary, for her 
was to be banished to prevent further mischief. There were 
certain spirits who troubled women only and a charm was' 
designed to exorcise those evil spirits whose jurisdiction was 1 
confined to ladyfolk. Charms probably were not fully success'"' 
ful, for prayers had also to he resorted to 25 . 


11 Atharva IL L EL 22. 

12 Atharva IL 1*23 and 24** 
i* Atharva B. 3*9. 

14 Atharva B. 6 ; 25r 

15 Atharva B. 6*95.. 


18 ‘ Atharva B. 10-3. 

19 Atharva B. 8*2. 

20 Griffith’s Atharva^ pi 29, also B.XI 

21 Ibid, p. 22. 

23 Ibid. 1 6*32. 


18 Atharva P. 6*25. 
17 Atharva B. 8 2. 


33 IUd,> 19*36. 
24 Ibid., 6*113, 
25 Atharva B. 8^3, 
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To combat both disease and devils, a charm was necessary, • 
as we find in Atharva Book XIX, Hymn 36 2S . Whatever 
Megasthenes may observe about the veracity and all the other 
qualities at the time of the great Mauryas, thieves were in. 
existence even in early times and charms had to be manufactured 
against the undiscovered thief 27 . 

Charms also had their proper shares combating dreams and 
nightmare. In the Atharvaveda, there are references to these, 
at least in three places, to the preparation of charms against evil 
dreams 23 . 

There was also the use of charms to increase bodily beauty. 
Hair had been and will be, of course, always a matter of great 

consideration and there are references to the use of charms to 

, • \ ( 

promote the growth of hair 29 . People, as it would appear, 
were always afraid, from time immemorial, of barber's itch 
and thus we see the necessity for a charm to accompany the 
shaving of the beard 30 . There were also the use of charms 
to remove ( ill-omened) personal marks 31 and under this 
circumstance it is hardly necessary to mention that charms 
were in existence to remove evil bodily characteristics from 
a woman 32 . 

In the Vedie age, charms were also used to win love 33 
and specially to win a maiden's love 34 and further, to win 
and secure a girl 35 . Charms had also to be invented to win 

26 This was an amulet produced by “ a hundred men which could 
chase u hundred consumption “ hundred she-fiends, a hundred of gandarbhas 
and apsarases, a hundred of dog-mated nymphs 9 \ 

22 Atharva B. 7*95. 

28 Book 6*7 (a charm against dreim), 7*100 (a chirm against nightmare), 
7*101 (a charm against the same). 

32 Atharva B,6*30 and 6*137. 80 Atharva B,6*58. 

a ■ 

31 Atharva B.l-18. 33 Atharva B.61. 

33 Atharva B, 6-7 and 8 and 2 - 30. 

f 35 Atharva B.1‘34. 


84 Atharva B.3'25. 
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the obedience of subjects, while they were also employed to 
win the favour of the serpents of all the regions under heaven. 36 

Miscellaneous Charms. 

I now give a short list of charms used for various 
miscellaneous purposes :— 

(I) Charms on the occasion of the erection of a newly 

built bouse by which all the malignant spells and 
charms, by which the various parts of the house are 
tied and bound, are removed 37 

(8) Charms to remove sterility and to assure the birth of 
male children 38 . 

(3) Charm against witchcraft 3S . 

(4) Charm against poison 40 . Each stanza of the hymn 

is to be repeated as a charm to the poison or disease 
which it specifies, 

(5) Charm to win success in gambling 41 . 

(6) Charm against fear i3 . 

(7) Charm for the restitution of an expelled king iS . 

(8) Charm against tigers, wolves and other creatures 

and charm for the discomfiture and destruction 
of hostile priests 44 . 

(9) Charm to secure victory 45 . 

(10) Charm to effect the reconciliation of estranged 

friends 46 . 

(II) Charm for the destruction of vermin 47 . 

33 Atharva X'4. Snake charms are referred to also in later times frequently. 
Kathasaritsagar and Buddhist hooks often refer to them. 

37 Atharva B.9-3. f 43 Atharva B,2*15. 

38 Atharva B.3-23. 

3 ® Atharva B.5’14, 

40 Atharva B.7’50. 

> . 

II Atharva B.2-2. 

47 Atharva B.0'50. 


43 Atharva B.3-3. 

44 Atharva B.5'8. 

45 Atharva B 5 - 20. 

46 Atharva B,6‘43. 
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(32) Charm against jealousy 48 . 

(13) A battle charm 49 . 

There were also the use of charm? to inaugurate the construc¬ 
tion of a house and on starting on a journey B0 . 

Things used as Charms. 

Yarious were the things used as charms. Lead was a powerful 
charm against fiends for it verily repelled all sorts of them:— 
<f This overcomes Vishkhauda, this drives the voracious 
fiends away: 

“ By means of this I have overthrown all the pisaehi-’s 
demon brood. 

et If thou destroy a cow of ours, a human being or a steed, 
ce We pierce thee with this piece of lead so that thou 
mayst not slay our men”. 61 

There was also the use of ointment for protection from all 
sorts of evils, that “ rends and crush sorcerers ” 5Z . 

Amulets of various kinds were used. An amulet of shell is 
mentioned in Atharva B. 4. H. 10. This shell was produced from 
the rain that fell into the sea from the windy sky and the iridiscent 
hues of its living eame from the bright flashes of lightning. 
This amulet, it may he mentioned, was used by kings, accom¬ 
panying investiture 6S . Another amulet consisted of three 
strands or threads, one of gold, one of silver, and one of iron 6 ' 1 , 

48 Atharva B.7 46. 

48 Atharva B.S - 8. 

60 Atharva B.7'60. 

51 Atharva B. 1*16. VIshkhanda is frequently mentioned In the Atharva, 
though it is nowhere clearly defined. It may be rheumatism in the shoulders 
(sKandha). 

52 Atharva B.4*9. 

63 Griffith’s translation p. 142. 

54 Iron and steel have everywhere and at all times since the days of Ulysse 

\ • ... _ 

been powerful against ghosts and had spirits. The importance of iron as a 
charm is well known, says Sir J. Campbell. £{ The unique spirit-saving power of 
iron is shown by the dread of iron attributed to even the highest guardians. 5 * 
Walhouse has also observed that “the tooth or claw of a tiger worn on the 
neck or near the coins, wearing an iron ring set with pearls are powerful charms 
against demons. ” Cf also Els worthy—The Evil Eye. 
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each of which contained three protective powers, that is one for 
each of the vital airs on which the life of the wearer depended. 65 

Pieces of wood are mentioned in the Athavaveda as being 
used as charms B6 . An amulet of wood called Dasavrilcsha, 
made of ten binds of holy wood, was employed^in the process 
of recovering a patient. Amulets of various sorts were also used 
as charms to secure the supremacy and. success of a dethroned 
king on his restoration to power 67 . Amulets of wood were 
used as charms to secure the defeat and destruction of the 
wearer's enemies 58 * Amulets of gold were efficacious as 
charms accompanying investiture “ for life, for glory, for long 
life lasting through a hundred autumns" B9 . While amulets of 
Parna ( Paldsa ) were used by a king to “ strengthen his position 
and confirm his authority "• G0 . 

Plants are frequently mentioned as being. used as charms. 
The efficacy of these plants depended in a great measure upon 
the difficulty of procuring them. Even superhuman powers of 
sight could be acquired by the use of plants and charms 
ec Through thee, O God-like plant, 

“ May I behold all creatures that exist. 

Three several heavens, three several earths, 
and these six regions one by one" 61 . 

The f anma> tree (Cvataeva Hoxburglii ) 62 is referred to 
in the Atharvaveda and also Sami tree (Prosopis Spicigera) 

55 Atharva B.5. H.28. 

58 ^'Atharva B.2, H.9. 

57 Atharva, B.l, H.29. Also Big. X-174. 

58 Atliarva B.3, H.6. Amulet of Asvaiha wood (Ficus Feligiosa). 

59 Atliarva Bl, H 35. 

®° Atliarva B.3, H.5. 

61 Atliarva B.4, Il-20. The plant here .referred to, has ;not been identified, 
though according to Griffith, “ its virtues resemble those attributed in England 
to Euphrasy, or Eyebrigbt, the plant with which, together with Fine and three 
drops from the well of Life, the Archangel Michael ‘ purged the visual nerve 5 
of A dam and enabled Jiim to look into the distant future.” 

ta Afcharva B. 1, H. 85. 
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which is regarded as a holy tree and is mentioned in 
connexion with the promotion of the growth of hair already 
referred to 6S . 

Herbs are also every now and then mentioned as being fit for 
charms. Of these Kusa is distinctly mentioned, both in the 
Big and Atharvavedas 64 . Certain other herbs were of great 
efficacy when used as charms : — 

“1 hold these herbs within my hand, 

The spirit of disease departs ere he can 

Seize upon the life 

Other l&eferemces. 

To readers of the Mahabharat it is hardly necessary to refer 
to the incident of Kasyapa Rishi who could have saved 
Parikshit from being beaten by the Snake King Tafeshaka, 
by bis charms and mantras. 

Chanakya in his Arthasa&tra 66 speaks of the application 
of charms, while Sv.hr unit i also speaks of charmed instru¬ 
ments 66 . 

The great Buddha was very much against anybody’s showing 
miraculous powers 67 , yet he could think of referring to the 
Gandhara charm well known for the single purpose of. making 
oneself invisible and cause the rain to fall. We find a reference 
to the use of a charmed jewel, which was given by Bodhisatwa 
and which had the power of setting np a household and main- 

83 Atharva B. 6, H. 30. It is found in all parts of India and is supposed to 
possess magical virtues. 

64 Big. S-07. Atharva B. 2, H. 7. 

83 Book XIV, Chap. III. 

66 P.250. Professor B. K. Sarkar’s edition. 

67 Kemddha Suita. Kevaddha, a young householder comes to the exalted one 
and says “ This Xalauda of ours. Sir, is influential and prosperous, full of folk, 
crowded with people devoted to the exalted one. It were well if the exalted one 
were to give command to some brother to perforin by powers surpassing that of 
ordinary men, a mystic wonder. Then would this Nalanda of ours become even 
so much the more devoted to the exalted one ”, But Buddha was against it. 
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tain a wife and children, give alms and do other works 08 . Dice 
was used in the age of the Jataka as a charm 69 and charmed 
threads and charmed sand were used as charms for safety on 
a journey 70 . Mention is also made of herbs being used as 
charms 71 , 

The Jataka also refers to a charm for raising the dead to life 
and to bring to light buried treasure w . Other Buddhist books 
also refer to the use of charms, including Brahmamangala Suita, 
which mentions various charms and exorcists, the latter fact being 
also referred to in the Milinda Panha 73 . We are also indebted 
to the latter for a ( reference to charm in the following:— 

“ Suppose 0 King, any Siddhct, (accomplished one) on in¬ 
toning a charm and saying c Let a mighty rain now fall ; were 
to bring about a heavy rainfall by the intoning of his charm 
would there, in that case, he any cause of rain accumulated in 
the sky by which rain could be brought about V’ 

“ No, Sir. The charm itself would be the cause ” 74 . 

88 Jataka 1'75. In tbe Mafia Vagga of the Vinaya we find King Udena 
knowing a charm of wonderful power over the (hearts of elephants. And 
a condition precedent to the right learning of the charm was the possession of 
a certain potent herb picked under a certain conjunction of the stars. 

09 Jataka 3-359. “ It is interesting to note that the Prophet Muhammad 
ordained a belief in magic ; at the same time he declared the practiser of magic 
to be an unbeliever —Sir J. M. Campbell. Indian Antiquary, 1900 (p. 49). 

Jataka 2-243. 

” Ibid 1-96. 

« Ibid 2-243. 

73 Milinda . p. 38. Exorcism was one of the most important functions of thd 
old Buddhist priest and it is still the chief employment of the Jain Gotgi. Inci¬ 
dentally we may quote Sir J. Campbell “ In Eur-ope, tbe early Christian church 
ha 1 a special staff of exorcists. In the middle ages, the Roman Catholic priests 
practised exorcism. T-he power was at first claimed by tbe reformed churches. 
The clergy of the established Church of England after the sixteenth century seldom 
exercised it, although Dissenting ministers continued to exorcise till the eighteenth 
century. In England Roman Catholic priests are the only clergy who still claim 
the power,” 

74 Milinda , p. 181. 
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In the Ambatha Suita reference is made to Kanha who went 
into the Deccan, learnt mystic verses, and u charmed ” the king, 
so that the King could not let fly his arrow 7S . There is also 
the story of the Brahman Vedabbha. knowing a charm. This 
charm was precious beyond all price. For, if at a certain conjune- 
tion of the planets, the charm was repeated and the gaze was bent 
upwards to the skies, straightway from the heavens there rained 
the seven things—gold, silver, pearl, coral) catVeye, ruby and 
diamond 76 . 

In pure literature mention is also made of charms. Mudra •* 
ruhhasa speaks of charmsi In Sa/euntala we find mentioned 
the amulet on the hand of Dushyanta's son 77 , while Jtcighu - 
vansa mentions Dilip being charmed. In Earshacharita we 
read of magic hair ties : Bairabacharya had his black amulet, 
while even the great King Harsha did not escape wearing an 
amulet of mustard 78 . Charms are also mentioned in Rat naval i 
Act I. Bilhan J s Viramanihya mentions that c: the lying-in 
chamber was secured by powerful charms and efficacious herbs JJ79 . 
Charms are frequently mentioned in Kat ktisdritsagdra, while in 
Swapna F asavadattct, the minister Yangandharan gave a charm 
to Q-ueen Vasavadatta which transformed her into an old woman. 

Counted Charms. 

There was also the use of counter-charms 80 . Imprecation 
and malignity could be counter-charmed and so could the 
spells of an enemy as well as the magical incantation of others 81 . 

75 It is interesting to note that old Scandinavian women used to give charms 
which made the holder of the charms “ wound-proof ”, 

76 Dote that even ascetics were supposed to know charms. Jataka 4-449. 

77 Sakuntala, Act VII. 

78 Harshacharib Chap. IV. 

79 Indian Antiquary, 1S76 (p. 318). Professor J.5f. Sarkar in his Shivaji 
fp. 428 ) mentions that Shivaji’s first wife tried all kinds of charms to win hack 
Shivaji 3 s affection. 

80 Atbarva 2.7. Sir J. AL Campbell writes that “ In India, witches, sorcerers 
and enchanters practice both white, i.e., healing, and black, that is harming, 
magic.” (Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief arid Custom). 

81 Atharva B. 2 - lI; B. 4-19, 
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The Jaialcas also mention a counter-charm against raising 
the dead to life 83 , 

Conclusion.. 

It may be said in conclusion that with the increase of mart's 
control over his surroundings, the belief in charms has decreased 
considerably, but it cannot be altogether denied that it has died 
away in any country whatever 83 . In India, where the pre¬ 
sence of Maclulies not only on the bodies of children, the weight 
of which in some cases becomes rather heavy for the wearer, but 
also on the bodies of grown up, educated men it is manifest, 
but it is manifest in other countries of the world as well. 

Jataka 1-150. 321, 5-31. 

83 Sir J. M. Campbell observes “ Tbe belief in spirit possession and in the 
spirit theory of disease is still common in rural England. These diseases are 
cured, that is, the spirit who causes the disease, is scared by a charm The same 
authority observes “ Of Muhammadan nations the Afghans believe in the virtue 
of talismans. The Arabs and Egyptians too make use of magic to find hidden 
treasure, to gain a knowledge of the future, to get children, to secure love, to 
... and to kill a rival Indian Antiquary, 1900, p. 49. 



By J. N. S&anaddar. 

Some four years ago, while I had been to Bihar, I saw in the 
compound of the Subdivisional Officer, the famous sandstone 
pillar hearing Gupta inscriptions as well as some modern writing 
in English, standing in an inverted position. 

One mile due east from the famous Dargah at Bihar and 
inside the northern gate of the old fort (the site of the 
ancient monastery) of Bihar, this sandstone pillar was found 
bearing two inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. Mr. Ravenshaw 
appears to have first discovered it eighty years ago. Subse¬ 
quently it was removed and set up in a reversed position with its 
base in the air and its summit in the ground. When General 
Cunningham saw it he found it fallen. It was then removed 
by Mr. Broadley, the then Magistrate of Bihar, from the place 
in which it lay half buried in the ground and (( set up on a 
brick pedestal opposite the Bihar Court House . }> This broken 
monolith <f about fourteen feet high and oval in shape >3 (A. S. 
It., Yol. 1) and containing two Gupta inscriptions was inscribed 
with the names of Earl Mayo, Viceroy of India, George 
Campbell, Governor of Bengal, and a number of other Euro¬ 
pean officials, and eight names of Municipal Commissioners of 
the place ! This was done in April, 1821. 

When the late Dr. Fleet saw it he found u the column 
standing in the middle of a house, the roof of which is support¬ 
ed by it and the last eight lines of the inscription completely 
hidden and rendered inaccessible by a wooden structure . placed 
on the top (Fleet : Gupta Inscriptions.') 

The wooden structure has since disappeared and the column 
according to the latest information, kindly supplied by the Sub- 
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divisional Magistrate of Bihar, is still in that inverted position. 
The inscriptions are becoming more and more indiscernible. 

May I, under the circumstances, suggest that some effective 
steps may be taken to prevent further decay, and if it is thought 
necessary, to remove this, the only Gupta pillar of our Province, 
to the proposed site of the Patna Museum ? 



REVIEWS. 

l.-“ The Beginning's of South Indian 

History 

By Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Professor of Indian 
History and Archaeology, University of Madras, 
published by the Modern Printing Works, Mount 
Hoad, Madras, 1918, pp. 11 + 362, small 8vo. 

This small volume represents the lectures delivered by 
Professor Aiyangar at the Madras University in,1918. The work 
Contains real contributions to Indian History and adds to oux 
existing knowledge. The light thrown on the “ Mauryan Inva¬ 
sion 33 of Southern India from the Tamil authors of the first cen¬ 
tury a.c. is a very welcome confirmation of Taranatha who attri¬ 
butes a large conquest of the South to Bindusara and his Prime 
Minister Chanakya. 1 According to the Tamil authors cited by 
Mr. Aiyangar the armies of the u newly-installed (vamba:‘new 3 ) 
Moriyas 33 descended from the Konkan into the territory of the 
prince styled Nannan and reached the Podiyil Hill, south-west of 
Madura; their rolling cars came up cutting their way along hill 
slopes (page 89). The advance portion of the invading army 
was composed of the Kosas. There are references in the poems 
alluding to resistance, sometimes successful, offered by the 
southern princes to the ec Aryas 33 (p. 96), which probably explains 
the semi-independent status of the southern states in the 
time of Asoka. Some part of the Telugu country had been 
very likely conquered already by the early Nandas, which is 
asserted by a mediaeval inscription (cited by Rice) and now 
supported indirectly by the known history of Nandi-Vardhana, 
the conqueror of Kalinga. C-handragupta' , s taking up residence 
at Chandragiri is probably another link in the chain of the close 

1 This datum was noticed for the first time by the present writer in 1913 
{Modern Review): “ Bindusara who is described as a somewhat shadowy figure by 
V. Smith actually extended die Empire to the Deccan. (This is on the authority 
of an unnoticed passage in Taranatha's History),” 
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Magadhan association with the South. The evidence now supplied 
by Professor Aiyangar from the early literature of the South gives 
a more definite outline to the history of the Mauryan Dravida. 
Paudya was clearly independent, hut Kerala was not so, nor was 
the country of the Satiya-putra. The whole of the Chola-land 
was not completly outside the Maurya empire. The Kerala and 
Satiya-putra States were evidently under the Mauryas as sub- 
states. This, in my opinion, explains their omission from the 
Thirteenth Rock Proclamation where Chola, Pandva and 
Tambapamni appear but not Kerala and Satiya. In this 
connexion Professor AiyangarA important equation of Asoka’s 
MaMskci'mctncJala with the territory of Erumaiyuran of the 
classical Tamil should be noticed. Erumal was an ancient king 
of Kudanadu ( “parts of Mysore and Coorg■” ), His name 
stuck to the country as JErumcti^na^u ; it has a good translation 
in the Sanskrit Mahiska-mandala ( p. 97 ) . This identification 
ought to set at rest the controversy about Mahisba-mandala. 

Mr. Aiyangar has some interesting things to say of the South 
on her economic growth in his lecture entitled c< The Dawn of the 
Christian Era" The Dravidas built “ lighthouses to warn ships, 
and one such is described at the great port at the mouth of the 
Kavery." A regular brick tower or a big palmyra trunk, carrying 
on the top a huge oil lamp, guided the Tamil mariners (p. 114). 

A large portion of the book is devoted to the consideration 

of the chronology of the Tamil literature and the age of the 

,1 _ 

A mg am or Tamil academy. Mr. Aiyangar revises the views of 
former scholars. He at the same time discusses various incidents 
of historical importance referred to by contemporary authors. In 
his last chapter Mr. Aiyangar disposes off once for all the incorrect 
theory that the week days in Sanskrit denote a period about 
400 a.c. and later. 1 They were taken from Babylonia not from 
Europe. Likewise the learned author shows that Hindu signs of 

the Zodiac correspond more to the Mesopotamian symbols than 
to the Greek ones. 

1 See also Indzap Antiquary, 1S>18, p. 182. 
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Tamil literature lias a good deal yet to tell us. The translation 
of the Brihat-katha in Tamil, for instance, fixes the date of 
that great work. T’he translation was made in the second century 
of the Christian era (p. 153). Speyer’s argument for a late 
date (third to fifth century) on the ground of its ascribing 
supernatural powers to Nagarjuna, which shows in his opinion 
a considerable interval between Nagarjuna and the work, 
deserves little attention. Shivaji was credited with super¬ 
natural powers by contemporary writers of the Moghul 
Court. That could not make his contemporaries posterior to 
him. The Tamil evidence is decisive for the book being dated 
between Nagarjuna and the second century, i.e. about the first 
century a.c. Mr. Aiyangar'" s notice (p. 57) of the reference to 
Vikramaditya, saviour from the Mlechehha trouble, in the Katha- 
saritsagara and the Brihatkatha is very important. It would 
be quite worth the trouble to compare the passage in the Tamil 
translation as he proposes. Somadeva, the author of the Katha- 
saritsagard, avowedly says that he is only translating the Brikat 
hatha, and there is no reason, as Mr. Aiyangar argues, to doubt 
the assertion of the author. The existence of Vikramaditya 
before the second century a.c., borne out by the Brihat-katha, 
confirms the popular tradition and displaces modern ingenious 
theories about him. On the evidence pointed out by Mr. 
Aiyangar he was not a Mlechehha (as Kanishka undoubtedly 
was) but a destroyer of the Mleehchhas, as the Hindu tradition, 
believes. 

Mr. Aiyangar deals with his subjects critically and nowhere 
the historian in him is lost in a technical investigator. 

K. P. J, 
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Ei.~Mr* Panna Lai on Mr. Bliandarkar’g 

Lectures. 

Mr. Paima Lai, i.c s., writes from Almora about Mr. 
BhandarkaCs Carmichael lectures for 1918:— 

ff In tlie first lecture lie says that Choda, Kerala, etc., were 

not known to Panini, but were known to Katyavana, He then 

says that Choda (the people) gave to the Sanskrit language the 

word Chora (a thief). If this be so the verb to steal, must be 

later still. But Panini has in one Sutra (I think), 5 jjyT%^ flaps, 

I am in camp and have not a copy of the Ashtadhyayi with me, 

so I cannot speak with certainty. If I am right BhandarkaPs 

whole position crumples up.” 

Mr. Panna Lai is right that such a Sutra exists in Panini. 
It is «(2TRb etc. III.1.25.—K. P. J. 



Haranandan Panday. 

Mr. Haranandan Panday passed away on the 24th November 
last at Jabbulpore on his way back from the Poona Conference 
of Orientalists. He fell a victim to the war influenza. By 
his death the Society has lost a young member of high promise. 
At the time of his death he was 29. He took his JB. A. 
degree from the Patna College in 1912, and obtained a 
scholarship in the Archaeological Department. He had his 
first lessous in Epigraphy from Professor Eamavatara Sbarma 
at the Patna College and his training in excavation from Sir 
John Marshall. He was particularly strong in numismatics 
and architecture. 

Mr. Panday had begun to do creditable epigraphieal work. 
Some of his results are published in our Journal. He 
discovered last year a unique capital at Yaisall, evidently 
of As oka n time, with small bulls at its sides carved back to 
hack. He conducted with success an excavation at Belwa 
in the Saran District in this Province and brought a number 
of mediaeval sculptures to the Patna Museum. The finds 
from his other excavations in Saran (a number of silver=coated, 
punch-marked copper coins and various other interesting 
remains) were unfortunately lost in transit. Mr. Panday always 
breathed sighs of regret whenever the matter was mentioned. 
Eecentiy he prepared a cast of the Hathigumpha inscription for 
the Patna Museum. He was working at a Devanagari edition 
of the Divyavadana and had completed a similar edition of 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta. He has also left behind an 
archeological map of Bihar which awaits publication. 

Mr. Panday was an enthusiastic student of Petrie. The 
slightest deviation from Petrie's canon in excavation would 
call forth Mr. Panday's uncompromising condemnation. He 
expressed admiration for the method of Sir John Marshall. 
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Mr. Panday was a man of this Province, having his home iD 
a village near Buxar. His untimely death deprives the Province 
of a scholar, a sportsman, and a literary figure, and the Society, 
of a member who took keen interest in its progress and 
always rendered it willingly assistance and co-operation. 

K. P. J. 



I.—Lecture by Professor Foucher. 

To members of the Society Professor Foucher, Honorary- 
Member, delivered a very interesting lecture, illustrating it 
with lantern slides, on the Buddhist Art of Borobodour, on the 
29th November 1919. His Honour Sir Edward Gait presided. 
The lecture was greatly appreciated. A large number of 
visitors also attended the lecture. 

The Council is thankful to Dr. Caldwell, Principal of the 
Patna Collge, for lending the hall of the College Laboratory for 
the occasion and to Professor A. Mukherji for his assistance 
in reproducing the slides. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































